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You ought to be. 
Especially about Flour. 
Many blame the oven- 

Many blame the cook - 

All the time its apt 

to be the Flour. 

Give a carpenter rusty nails- 
dull saws - nicked chisels! 





Ask him for good work! A PTO Uh 
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Its just as absurd to 





ex pect good work of a 
cook if she has poor flour. 


Give her GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Her delicious bread and 











biscuit will be ample reward. 





WASH BURN-CROSBY'S 


~ GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Dealers will kindly address all letters to 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., COMMERCE STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of October to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money ordersinremitting. All Rural Free Delivery carri- 
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MAGAZINE IS LIKE A HOUSE: every once in 

a while it is a good thing to have a renovation : 

afreshening up. So, some time ago, we fixed 

upon this September issue to change things a bit— 

not materially so, but just enough to keep us alert in 

the office here and train our eyes to keep looking for 
newer and better things. 


INSTEAD OF A PICTURE COVER we thought 

we would try a ‘‘ type”’ cover, and see how our 

readers would like the change. And it would 
help us materially if we could hear how they do like 
it: whether the time has come to do away with the 
picture covers now so generally used on the maga- 
zines. Will our readers take the trouble to write and 
tellus? They may have forgotten, or perhaps they 
do not know, that this magazine was the first of the 
general magazines to try the experiment of changing 
its cover design every month. This was over fifteen 
years ago, and each one of its one hundred and eighty 
issues since that time has had a different cover design. 
There is such a thing as overdoing any innovation, 
however acceptable it may be for a time, and the 
question is: Shall we find some suitable cover design, 
something on the general order of the one on this 
issue, and keep it month after month? It would ma- 
terially assist us to know how our readers feel on this 


point. 
8B form as it appears in this issue, is, of course, 
also new, and this is another departure on the 
acceptability of which we should like to hear from 
our readers. Hundreds asked for it and that is why 
we did it. The idea is to give this enlarged depart- 
ment four times a year at the most helpful seasons 
in dressing and dressmaking. It is an expensive de- 
parture : costing thousands of dollars, with not enough 
return in extra advertising to begin to pay for the ex 
pense. So, naturally, we do not want to continue it 
unless the idea meets with the general approval of 
our readers, and we are anxious to hear whether it 
does or not. 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT, in its enlarged 


THE TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS by Madame 

Marchesi and Josef Hofmann, placed as they are 

directly following this page, add two pages 
before you get to the magazine proper, and yet you 
will see that they are not taken away from the num- 
ber of pages given to the general literary matter. 
Then, the type used in all the headings to the articles 
and stories is new: designed by ourselves and made 
for us. You may think this is a simple change, but 
to make such a new letter-heading takes over a year 
and costs thousands of dollars. The magazine can 
hope for no direct financial returns for such changes : 
they do not bring a single line of extra advertising : it 


is only in the pleasure of our readers that we get our 
return. Some folks say the average reader never 
notices such changes: does not appreciate them be- 
cause she does not understand the labor and thought 
involved in them. We like to think that our readers 
do notice and appreciate such things. Are we wrong? 
We shoudd like to know! 


WE HAVE TRIED, TOO, TO MAKE what we 

think is a pretty good number of the magazine 

this month: that is, the number has a good 
variety of material in it, and nearly all of it is up to a 
good standard of interest and merit. Of course, no 
number ever thoroughly pleases us: if it did it would 
be time to give up our positions. We must be dis- 
satisfied, so as to try to excel in the next number. Dis- 
satisfaction is the very breath of life to us. But once 
in a while we come nearer to what we aim for: come 
nearer striking the bull’s-eye. We believe that the 
October number, which we are now making, is infi- 
nitely better than this September issue; and, as we 
already see it, the November number is better still, 
while the material that we have in hand for this 
year’s Christmas issue is, we think, the best we have 
ever had. But dealing just with the present, with 
what you, as reader, can actually see and pass upon, 
does this number really seem better to you than our 
previous efforts? Tell us, please. 


WE ARE NOT HUNTING FOR PRAISE: just for 

the truth. Are we, or are we not, improving? 

That is something we all want to know, in what- 
ever kind of work we are doing, and that is all we 
want to know from you. Here we are at the begin- 
ning of another reading season. Weare sincere when 
we say that we want, this autumn and winter, to give 
you the best magazine we have ever tried to put 
together. Our efforts are for you, for without you 
this magazine could not live. It is all very well to 
say, as some do: ‘‘Go on as you have: you have 
made a success thus far: we can trust you to keep on 
knowing —you know what the public wants better 
than any one can tell you.’’ But, don’t forget, you 
are one of the public that we are trying to please, and 
a right word from you means a good deal to us. We 
should like to be as sure as we can be that we are 
going right. 


‘* HERE IS MY MONEY,” YOU SAY; ‘‘ that 
tells you more effectively than anything else 
that your magazine is all right. If it were not 
I wouldn’t continue my subscription.’’ Very true. 
Money does talk, but sometimes a word is very wel- 
come: the ac tual word is a mighty stimulant. Then, 
too, the word itself brings with it that sense of per- 
sonal touch that is so valuable and pleasant, espe- 
cially to an editor whose audience is so largely an 


editor's Personal Page 


invisible one. It is like shaking hands to get these 
personal notes from our readers: it is like knowing 
you a little better, and certainly we get to know your 
ideas and wants better. And the more clearly we 
know what you want, the better value we can give 
you for your money. Take a moment, then, and tell 
us how you feel and what you want, ‘and if we can 
get it we will. 


YOU TELL US A GOOD DEAL: far more than 
the reader of any other magazine tells the 
editor. We know that, we like it and we ap- 
preciate it, and is it egotistical in us to say that that is 
why we have such a large circulation? It is because 
you do point us the way so often, that you do work 
with us, and when you do this we try our best to carry 
out your wishes. Some folks who live far away from 
exploded, and where it is still cherished the results are 
on a par with such a lofty and ridiculous assumption. 
AN EDITOR GETS HIS LIVING from the pub- 
lic, and just in proportion as he gets into touch 
with that public does his living continue. It is 
those needs to the very best of his ability. Any other 
attitude is one of false pride and mistaken greatness, 
We are quite content with this ‘ 


”” 


‘intimate commun- 
ion’’ with our readers, and we have a suspicion that 
some of our critics are not without the desire that a 
little of this ‘‘ intimate communion’ 
way, even if they had to ‘‘ descend into the market- 
place,’’ which, evidently, would seem like a calamity 
to them, but which would, as a matter of fact, be a 
most enlightening and a much-needed experience. 
No editor loses anything by coming into the closest 
possible contact with his readers: the experience is 
always gainful to him. And the less fanciful distance 
exists between the editor and his reader, the more 
effective can be his work and the more help can the 
reader derive from his effort. At all events, right or 
wrong, this is our policy. It has worked out pretty well 
in the past, and we mean to adhere to it, and mighty 
closely, too, in the future. If anything, we want to 
make the relation closer, and we intend to keep on 


’ might come their 


‘* gently gossiping’’ on this page, whether it pleases 
our critics or not. We are not in business to please 
the few of high and mighty notions: 
serve our readers. 


we are here to 
And there we stand — pat! 





until he was ready to leave Damascus. 


and the changing beauty of the scenery. 


and in springs of the Jordan. 





BU the author of “ Little Rivers” did not go as thousands have gone. 
He wished to go in his own way, and he did. 

under a roof in the Holy Land was kept to the letter, for he landed at 
Jaffa and rode directly to his tents, and the camp was not discharged 
His pathways were incredibly 
steep and rocky —the highways of the agile goat ; but he had not a single 
accident nor any discomfort not easily forgotten in the joy of the journey 
He saw ruins and fair land- 
scapes and splendid mountains and wild deserts. 
clear waters of Galilee and caught fish on the shores of Capernaum 
: And this is the story he will tell. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke 


Has Been to the Holy Land for the First Time 


He Went at the Invitation of This Magazine, and in This Magazine Exclusively Will 
Appear His Delightful Impressions of the Land of the Nazarene 


His vow not to sleep 
as others have written. 


He swam in the 
own. 


He Will Begin Next Month 


Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land 


It will not be a cut-and-dried story that Doctor van Dyke will give of 
this unusual visit to the Land of Olives; 
But with the freshness of eyes that see for the 
first time, and with a spirit keenly alive to every impression, he will tell 
a story as unlike any other recorded visit to the Holy Land as his pilgrim- 
age of thirty-three days, riding from five to seven or eight hours every 
day, except Sundays, was different from the trip of the ordinary tourist. 
And the pictures will be equally out of the common: for he took his own 
camera, and the photographs, like the story, will be characteristically his 
And under a title that in 
that clings to the work Doctor van Dyke loves best, 


not a historical narrative, such 


itself breathes forth all the charm 








the world of men and women criticise us for this page 

of what they call ‘‘ small talk,’’ and ‘‘ intimate com- 
munion.’’ They like to say that we ‘‘ descend into 
the market-place,’’ whatever that may mean. But that 
is all ‘‘ piffle,’”’ as the English say: or all ‘‘ bosh,’’ as 
we say. The once-popular idea that the editor i is a 
persona grata; sits on a throne: is removed from 
men: that ‘* he knows it all”’ and does not need to 
be told anything — this is a notion which was long ago 
for him to listen to the needs of that public and to fill 
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ANSWERED BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Piano Students 
are Personally Answered by the Distinguished Pianist 


Use Pedal with Caution in Playing Bach 
Is Bach's music ever played with the ony ? 
. BK. 
There is no piano-music that forbids the use of the 
pedal. Even where the texture of a piece does not 
require the pedal—which happens very rarely —the 
ylayer might employ it as an aid where the reach of 
bis hands proves insufficient to hold all the parts of 
a harmony together. With Bach the pedal is often 
very important; for, by judicious use for in- 
stance, in the cases of organ-point—it accumulates 
harmonic tones, holds the fundamental tone and 
thus produces effects not dissimilar to the organ. 
Qualitatively speaking, the pedal is as necessary in 
Bach’s music as in any other; quantitatively, I recom- 
mend the utmost caution in its use, so as not to blur 
the fine texture of his polyphony. 


Watch Your Breathing 
What is the purpose of associating breathing with 
piano-playing, and to what extent should it be prac- 
ticed ? Caroline B. 
Breathing is as important in piano-playing as in 
all physical exertion, and more so when we speak of 
pieces that entail the use of great muscular force; 
for this causes a quickening in the action of the heart; 
respiration naturally keeps step with it, and the result 
is often a forcible breathing through the mouth. 
Players resort to open-mouth breathing in such cases 
because they cannot help themselves. If, at the last 
spurt of a bicycle race, we should call to the wheel- 
men, “Breathe through the nose!”’ we could not 
wonder if our advice remains unheeded. This open- 
mouth breathing, however, needs not to be learned; 
it is the self-help of nature. I recommend breathing 
through the nose as long as possible. It is more 
wholesome than mouth-breathing, and it refreshes 
the head more. When physical exertion becomes 
too great then you will neither need nor heed my 
advice nor anybody’s; your nature will find its own 
line of least resistance. 


Order of Studying Beethoven's Sonatas 
I am just beginning to reach an intelligent interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's music. Now, in what order 
should the Sonatas be studied ? D. LeB. 
If you should really have the laudable intention to 
study all the Sonatas of Beethoven for your reper- 
tory I should think that you may safely take them 
up very much in the order in which they are printed, 
with the exception of Opus 53 and the Appassionata, 
which—spiritually as well as_ technically—rank 
with the last five. The Steingriber Edition, how- 
ever, furnishes a very fair order of difficulty in the 
index to the Sonatas. 


Do Not Raise the Piano- Stool Too High 


Are the best results at the piano attained by sitting 
high or low ? Beginner. 
As a general rule I do not recommend a high seat 
at the piano, because this induces the employment of 
the arm and shoulders rather than of the fingers, and 
is, of course, very harmful to the technique. As to the 
exact height of the seat, you will have to experiment 
for yourself and find out at which height you can play 
longest with the least fatigue. 


Time to Devote to Technical Exercises 
Should I practice studies in general for my progress 
or should I confine myself strictly to my technical 
exercises ? N. Ralph. 

Your strictly technical exercises should occupy 
one-quarter of the entire time you can give to your 
work. Two quarters you should use for the technical 
preparation of the difficult passages you encounter in 
the pieces you are studying, and during the last 
quarter these passages which have been thus pre- 
pared should be ranged into their proper places in 
the pieces, in order that you may not lose your view 
of the totality of the pieces while studying or prac- 
ticing the details. 


Morning is the Best Time to Practice 

How much time should I spend on clearly technical 

study? I am practicing three hours a day; how 

long should I practice at a time ? Bertha M. 

Purely technical work—that is, work of the fingers 

without the participation of mind and heart—you 
should do little or none, for it kills your musical 
spirit. If, as you say, you practice three hours a day 
I should recommend two hours in succession in the 
morning and one hour in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing is always the best time for work. Make no long 
pauses in your work, for they would break your con- 
tact with the piano and it would take considerable 
time to reéstablish it. In the afternoon, after the 
major portion of your daily task is done, you may 
move with greater freedom, though even this freedom 
should be kept within proper bounds. 


A IEE ANB A ts 


Cantabile Passages 

Should a cantabile passage be played with a high 

finger-stroke or by using the weight of the arm ? 

Alice H. 
Certain characteristic moments in some pieces 

require the high finger-stroke. It may be used also 
in working up a climax, in which case the raising of 
the fingers should increase proportionately to the 
rise of the climax. Where, however, the strength of 
the fingers is sufficient to obtain the climacteric result 
by pressure, instead of the stroke, it is always prefer- 
able to use pressure. As a general principle I believe 
in the free-hanging, limp arm and recommend using 
its weight in cantabile playing. 


The Results Count, Not the Methods 

Does it make any difference if my fingers are held 

very much curved or only a little? I was told that 

Rubinstein used his fingers almost flat. J. M. 

Since you mention Rubinstein I may quote his 

saying: “Play with your nose if you will, but pro- 
duce euphony (Wohlklang) and I will recognize you 
as a master of your instrument.”’ It is ever a question 
of the result, whether you play this way or that way. 
If you should play with very much curved fingers 
and the result should sound uneven and _ pieced, 
change the curving little by little until you find out 
what degree of curvature suits your hand _ best. 
Experiment for yourself. Generally speaking I 
recommend a free and easy position of hand and 
fingers, for it is only in a position of greatest freedom 
that their elasticity can be preserved, and elasticity is 
the chief point. By a free and easy position I mean 
that natural position of hand and fingers into which 
they fall when you throw your hand somewhat 
leisurely upon the keyboard. 


There are Dangers in Using a Metronome 
How should one use the metronome for practicing ? 
I have been warned against it, as my teacher tells me 
one is liable to become very stiff and mechanical by 
the persistent use of it. jac 
Your teacher is eminently right. You should not 
play with the metronome for any length of time, for 
it lames the musical pulse and kills the vital expres- 
sion in your playing. The metronome may well be 
used as a controlling device, first, to find the approxi- 
mate average speed of a piece, and second, to con- 
vince yourself that, after playing for a while without 
it, your feelings have not caused you to drift too far 
away from the average tempo. 


The Beginner in Bach Music 


Can you give me a few helpful suggestions in a pre- 
liminary study of Bach ? R. P. M. 
A totality consists of many parts. If you cannot 
master the totality of a work by Bach try each part 
by itself. Take one part of the right hand, one part 
of the left, add a third part, and so on until you have 
all the parts together. But be sure to follow out the 
line of each separate part (or “ voice,” as the Conti- 
nentals say). Do not lose patience. Remember that 
Rome was not built in a day. 


Accenting a Mordent in a Sonata 
How should one play and accent the mordent occur- 
ring in the forty-seventh measure of the first move- 
ment—allegro di molto—of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathétique, Opus 13 ? Ardent. 
The accent ought to lie upon the first note of the 
mordent, but you should not make a triplet of it by 
occupying the whole quarter with its execution. The 
mordent must be played fast enough to preserve the 
rhythmic integrity of the melody-note. 





Any One May Ask Questions 
of Mr. Hofmann 


UT these questions must be concise, of gen- 
eral interest, and be concerned directly 
with the study of the piano. Obvious/y no super- 
lative or comparative questions about the playing 
of famous pianists can be answered. Both Mr. 
Hofmann, and the editors of THE JOURNAL 
acting in his behalf, reserve the right of select- 
ing questions to be answered. Due allowance 
must be made for the time consumed in send- 
ing questions to Mr. Hofmann in Berlin, and 
the return of the answers to THE JOURNAL; so 
correspondents must not expect to see their 
answers in print for some time after their 
questions have been submitted. All answers 
will be confined to this page: wo questions will 
be answered by mat/, and no exception can be 
made to this rule. Address all letters to Mr. 
Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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To Produce Good Legato 


Should you advise me to make use of a high finger- 
stroke? My teacher makes me use it exclusively, 
but I notice that my playing is neither legato nor 
quiet. It is almost humpy. Edith Van M. 
Your manner of putting the question expressed 
your own—and correct—judgment in the matter. 
This playing ‘“‘in the air”’ is lost energy and will not 
lead to a good legato. The most beautiful tone in 
legato style is ever produced by a “clinging and 
singing” gliding of the fingers over the keys. Of 
course, you have to watch your touch in order that 
your “clinging” does not deteriorate into “ blurring,” 
and that your “gliding”? may not turn into “smear- 
ing.”’ If you apprehend any such calamity you must 
for a while increase the raising of your fingers and use 
more force in their falling upon the keys. Under 
constant self-observation and keen listening you 
may, after a while, return to the gliding manner. 
This much in general; of course there are places and 
passages where just the opposite of my advice could 
be said, but still I think that the high finger-stroke 
should rather be employed for some special character- 
istic effects than as a general principle. 


A Trill Begins on the Melodic Note 
In modern compositions should all trills begin upon 
the note which is written, presuming there is no 
appoggiatura before the note? Is the alternation of 
the thumb and the second finger desirable in the 
playing of a trill ? Fillan. 
Where not expressly otherwise stated (by appoggia 
tura) trills usually begin upon the melodic tone (the 
note which is written). Change fingers when those 
employed get tired. For extended trills the use of 
three fingers is advantageous, while in shorter trills 
two fingers will preserve more clarity. 


To Play a Glissando Passage 

Will you describe the best method of holding the 

hand when playing glissando? Which is preferable 

to use, the thumb or the forefinger? Canto. 

In playing glissando in the right hand use the index 

finger when going upward, the thumb when going 
downward. In the left hand—where it hardly ever 
occurs—use the middle finger in either direction, or, 
if you should find it easier, the index finger down- 
ward. The production of so great a volume of tone, 
as is possible on our modern piano, has necessitated 
a deeper fall of the keys than former pianos pos- 
sessed, and this deeper dip has banished the glissando 
almost entirely from modern piano literature. 


Position of Auxiliary Note in a Triil 
In the accompanying example of the trill should the 
auxiliary note be a tone or a half-tone above the 


principal note? If a half-tone what would be the 
name of the auxiliary note ? 


tr = = 
pe ee 


Franz. 

The episode you quote moves evidently in the 
tonality of G minor. The trill stands on B flat. As 
the auxiliary note of a trill is ever the diatonic sequel 
of a stated note it must, in this case, be a whole tone 
above B flat, namely C. Since the piece is written 
in D major there should have been a “natural” 
marked under the sign of the trill. 


Fingering the Chromatic Scale 


Which fingering of the chromatic scale is most con- 
ducive to speed and accuracy ? Velose. 

The right thumb always upon E and B, the left one 
upon F and C. Between times use three or four 
consecutive fingers as often as convenient. At the 
beginning of a long chromatic scale select such fingers 
as will most naturally bring you to one of the stations 
just mentioned. 


Difference in Playing Trills 


What is the difference in the manner of playing the 
trill in measure 25, and those in measures 37 and 38 

of the Chopin Polonaise, Opus 53? . D.Ww. 
The significance of the trill in measure 25 is 
melodic, while that of the trills in measures 37 and 38 
is purely rhythmic, somewhat in the nature of a 
snare-drum effect. The first trill requires greater 
stress on the melodic tone, while in the other two you 
may throw your hand, so to speak, on both notes and 
roll the trill until it lands upon the next eighth-note. 
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ANSWERED BY MADAME MARCHES! 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Vocal Students are 
Personally Answered by the Foremost Authority in the World 


Voices Suited to Staccato 
I find great difficulty in the management of my voice 
in passages requiring rapid staccato work. What 
shall I practice to make this easier? Blanche D. 


If you have a dramatic or a heavy voice you must 
absolutely avoid practicing staccato (piqués), other- 
wise you will lose your voice in a short time. Only 
high, light sopranos (colorature singers) must and 
can study staccato, as well as great agility, and even 
then they have to work at it progressively and not 
to excess. A good teacher will know how your voice 
should be directed. 


The Singing and the Speaking Voice 
Should the voice in singing be used in the same 
manner as in speaking? Would not the singing 
voice be more natural and the speaking voice more 
beautiful if used with the same method ? 

Gurney. 
The voice is always one and the same, only the 
way to use it is different. In speaking the vocal 
chords work by strokes at every vowel we pronounce; 
in singing they must vibrate continually, as long as 
we wish to keep the sounds. Therefore the one 
method cannot replace the other. 


As to Starting with a Foreign Teacher 
The prevailing opinion here among vocal teachers is 
that foreign teachers are not partial to undertaking 
the foundation work of a voice, but prefer its devel- 
opment after such foundation has been laid. Is that 
true? In that case is it not better that I should get 
the purely foundation work done on my voice in 
America before I go abroad to develop my voice? 

Ruth G. 

Not knowing the opinion of the European vocal 
teachers on the subject I am unable to answer your 
question about the opinion prevailing among Amer- 
ican teachers. For my part, according to my long ex- 
perience, I prefer to place the voice myself from the 
very first note, provided the pupil is a good musician 
—that is, can read music at sight, play the piano 
tolerably well, and is master of at least one foreign 
language, French, Italian or German. 

The safety and development of a voice depend 
exclusively on the right placing of it from the be- 
ginning. A young American coming to a new 
teacher with a voice badly placed, and consequently 
fatigued, meets with great difficulties. In such case, 
which unfortunately happens too often, to bring the 
voice back to its natural path the pupil loses much 
of her precious time, and the new teacher has a 
hard and double task to perform. 


A Conservatory or a Private Teacher 
Would you advise going to a musical conservatory 
ortoaprivateteacher? Ifthe latter, how many Ics- 
sons a week are wise, and should one practice 
alone, and for how long ? M. Bonham. 

Having been professor of singing for twenty years 
at the Conservatory of Vienna I can assert by per- 
sonal experience that, in general, for musical in- 
struction, a first-class conservatory affords a great 
many advantages to dilligent pupils, and should be 
preferred to private teachers. But are the pro- 
fessors of singing of the European and American 
conservatories the best ones? That is the question. 
According to the insufficient quantity and the 
quality of female singers produced by these institu- 
tions they do not seem to be the very best, and pub- 
lic opinion is decided on this subject. Therefore a 
private teacher is preferable, provided he has already 
given sufficient proof of his ability by producing a 
number of celebrated singers. 

Three lessons a week are indispensable to learn 
singing. The length of time required for study de- 
pends upon the talent and ability of both teacher 
and pupil. For my part, I make pupils sing only 
half an hour in class. Hearing the others sing they 
learn a great deal, if they give attention. A pupil, if 
intelligent, may also practice alone in due time 


The Best Method to Adopt 
What method of singing is, after all, the wisest for 
a girl to adopt? Is it not the Italian school? If so, 
what are its advantages over other schools ? 
G. V. 

I studied singing for four years with the late cele- 
brated Manuel Garcia, in Paris. He was acknowl- 
edged the world over as the real, grand representative 
of the old Italian school. I must therefore declare 
that for me there is no other method of singing which 
could compete with the one I learned from my 
venerable teacher, and which has given me the great 
satisfaction of brilliant results in teaching during 
more than half a century. 

This Italian method consists in the right placing 
of the voice; in the esthetic emission of the sound; 
in the perfection of the respiration and the vocaliza- 
tion, as well as in grand sentiment, noble style, and, 
above all, in the preservation of the voice. 


ANTENATAL) OGIO AT CONIA ANTE OVE 


Is the Age of Twenty-four Too Late ? 
My voice is a strong soprano of good range; for four 
years I have been achurch singer. I shall have to 
fulfill my present engagements two years longer 
before I shall have saved enough to continue my 
studies properly in another city, AsI shall then be 
twenty-four will it be too late to begin to prepare for 
a concert career? Coler. 
If you are a good musician; if you can play the 
piano; if you can read music at sight; if you can 
master Italian, French and German, then I think it 
will not be too late for you to continue your studies 
at twenty-four. Nowadays a good concert singer, 
wishing to make a brilliant career, must sing a song 
in its original language. 


The Three Registers of the Voice 
Is it necessary for the development of a voice to 
make three distinct registers: chest, medium and 
head? Would it not be better to believe there is but 
one register, and so make the voice even throughout 
its entire range, without thought of change? 
Elaine R. 

The three registers of the human voice (chest, 
medium and head) are not a fantastic invention: 
they exist. You must know them, determine their 
limits, and work to even them. In consequence of 
this organic structure female voices are extremely 
difficult of cultivation, and every pupil neglecting 
the regulation of the registers will force her voice, 
and after singing out of tune for some time she will 
lose it. 

The three registers, which you employ uncon- 
sciously in speaking, laughing, etc., must be subject 
to your will. You have to direct them at first, but 
through practice they will, by-and-by, work auto- 
matically, like the fingers do on the piano or any 
other instrument. The existing, general calamity of 
broken voices is the result of ignorance or disregard 
of this fundamental element in the development and 
cultivation of the voice. 


The American Girl Singer’s Début 
Is it easier for an American girl to make her début 
in Europe than here, and is the artistic atmosphere 
there so much finer and the public kinder ? 
Muriel. 

If an American girl is a first-rate singer and actress, 
if she pronounces the foreign languages well in sing- 
ing, she may rely upon being well received, ap- 
preciated and encouraged on making her first 
appearance on the stage or in the concert-room in 
europe. 

I have never known a world-celebrated singer who 
began her career in America; that may come later. 
Your country is yet too young in point of art, and 
the American people hesitate in judging a rising 
talent. 


How Can a Girl Cultivate Her Own Voice ? 
What shall a girl dosituated aslam? I love music: 
I think I have a voice: I sing ina church choir with 
success. But my parents cannot possibly afford to 
give me lessons. How can | safely progress by 
myself? Rebecca. 

My answer will be rather short. It is not enough to 
have a voice, to love music, and wish to become a 
good singer. Without a first-rate teacher as guide 
you will never become a first-class singer. 

It is a pity that your parents cannot afford to give 
you lessons, but you would better wait for the oppor- 
tunity, instead of risking the waste of your time and 
the spoiling of your voice. I have never heard of a 
good singer who learned by herself. 





7 
Any Woman or Girl May Ask 
Questions of Madame Marchesi 


UT these questions must be concise, of 
general interest, and be concerned directly 
with vocal study, and with women’s voices only, 
as Madame Marchesi contends that men’s 
voices must be trained by men. Obviously 
no superlative or comparative questions aboul 
the voices of famous singers can be answered. 
Both Madame Marchesi, and the editors of 
THE JOURNAL acting in her behalf, reserve the 
right of selecting questions to be answered. 
Due allowance must be made for the time 
consumed in sending questions to Madame 
Marchesi in Paris, and the return of the an 
swers to THE JOURNAL; so correspondents must 
not expect to see their answers in print for some 
time after their questions have been submitted. 
All answers will be confined to this page: uo 
questions will be answered by mail, and no ex- 
ception can be made to this rule. Address all 
letters to Madame Mathilde Marchesi, in care 
of THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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How to Acquire Natural Breathing 
Will you outline some breathing exercises for songs 
which have long, sustained passages ? 
Nellie E. W. 
Respiration must be studied in the first lesson, and 
should be practiced during the entire period of 
technical study. It is an extremely important factor 
in the development of the voice during the technical 
work, and afterward in the musico-vocal phrasing 
in songs. Unfortunately, very few modern singers 
know how to breathe. Natural breathing is ex- 
tremely simple and goes on unconsciously in a most 
perfect way when one sleeps. Bad breathing pro- 
duces a noise in respiration, and compels the singer 
to make ridiculous contortions and efforts. It is the 
duty of the teacher (provided he knows) to explain 
to you that every effort you make in order to perfect 
the breathing works against the physical laws which 
govern this wonderful phenomenon of nature. When 
you have once learned what natural breathing means 
then you will find a great many breathing exercises 
for long and sustained passages in the oratorios of 
Bach and Handel. 


When Should a Child Begin ? 
At what age should a child, who shows a decided 
talent for singing, have its voice cultivated ? Would 
it not be better to haveit wisely directed than allow 
it to acquire habits which might injure it ? 
Mrs. B. U. W. 
A little girl showing decided talent for singing 
ought never to begin to study before she is seventeen 
or eighteen years old, and then with great pre- 
caution in the choice of a conscientious and renowned 
teacher. Her parents must be careful that the child 
does not spoil her voice by humming all day long, 
and in the mean time they should have her study 
music, piano and foreign languages as a preparation 
for her future career. It is just such preparation 
that nearly all American girls coming to Europe to 
study singing lack, which is a great pity, as most 
of them have beautiful voices, are intelligent and 
handsome. 


Richard Wagner's Music 
Is the music of Richard Wagner necessarily injuri- 
ous to the voice? Was it not Wagner's idea to have 
his music sung with the beautiful Italian tone, as 
was done by Jean de Reszke? Jennie T. 


Richard Wagner’s music would not, perhaps, be 
dangerous for singers if their voices were well placed, 
well developed and rightly guided. But the genial 
composer, speaking one day with me, in Vienna, 
about the art of song, said: “In writing an opera I 
think, above all, of the poem, the declamation and 
the dramatic situation. The singers, as vocal artists, 
are for me only an accessory element, provided they 
have good voices, good pronunciation and strong 
lungs.”’ In fact the great Wagner wanted a full tone, 
to compete with his rich orchestration, no matter 
whether it was an Italian, German, French, or even 
a Polish tone. 


The Danger of Interrupted Study 
I have studied for a year under a good teacher, but 
for the next twelve months I shall be obliged to dis- 
continue my lessons; at the end of that time I shall 
resumethem, Shall I devote my practice entirely to 
a review of those things I have undertaken with my 
teacher or may I work on a few good songs alone? 

Boston. 

Singing can never be learned by broken periods of 
study. In art every long interruption of study causes 
one to forget nearly all one has already learned. 
That one can study singing by one’s self is a delusion. 


May a Student Use Arias as Exercises ? 
Should the technical studies for the cultivation of 
the voice be invariably of a purely technical char- 
acter, or may some of the old Italian arias also be 
taken up, and madeto serve the double purpose of 
technical and musical development? Fanny B. 


During the first period of study the technical 
exercises must be invariably followed in their pro- 
gressive forms and rhythmical movement. You 
must build the instrument before you begin to play 
on it. A clever teacher will make you work gradually, 
never pushing you forward too quickly. Young 
voices are most delicate, and must be cautiously 
cultivated. Once advanced in technical studies you 
may, by degrees, diminish their practice and begin to 
take up some of the old Italian arias. They are 
extremely useful to develop the esthetic sentiment 
and initiate the young singer into the different vocal 
styles. 
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“Anna Karénina” Not an Immoral Story 


I have heard Tolstoi’s ‘‘Anna Karénina” 
described as a very immoral story. Do you agree 
with that judgment? Ps G. oe 


Not in the least. There is a great deal of con- 
fused thinking concerning morality in fiction. 
First, a novel is immoral when it gives a false 
view of life. For this teason many of the 
“‘goody-goody” and pietistic stories are thor- 
oughly immoral, though they are read by hosts 
of good people under the impression that they 
are deeply religious. Second, when it describes 
immoral acts in such a way as to make them 
attractive; when it invests vice of any kind with 
dignity, refinement, charm or delight. Third, 
when it separates a deed from its consequences. 
In ‘‘Anna Karénina” Tolstoi is guilty of none of 
these offenses. The story is frank; much franker 
than English-reading people are accustomed to 
read. Itis not astor ie young readers. Many 
of the most profoundly moral stories are not for 
young readers; but the fact that a story demands 
a certain experience of life to interpret it does not 
make it an immoral story. If it did ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter” and ‘Vanity Fair” would be classed 
among immoral books. Many stories which are 
not immoral are too frank, too brutal in pre- 
senting details of vice, too lacking in the sense of 
reserve and proportion. This is true of some of 
Zola’s strongest tales. 


The School of “ Impressionistic ” Music 


What is the school of ‘impressionistic com- 
position” of which the critics speak? What is 
its aim? m 7, ¢. 

The old masters of orchestral composition 
wrote sonatas and symphonies in which they 
strove to set forth an artistic design built up of 
systematic developments of certain principal 
themes. Later the “‘romantic” school declared 
that the carefully-modeled form of a composi 
tion was not so important as the expression of 
emotions and moods, and that the order in which 
these presented themselves to the composer 
should prescribe the shape of the composition. 
The “impressionistic” school has sought to 
carry this principle to its ultimate development. 
The ‘‘romanticists” never lost sight of the value 
of fundamental themes and their development, 
but the “‘impressionists” place more value on 
striking contrasts in rhythm, pemmens and in- 
strumental color. In other words, the old masters 
insisted on accurate drawing, while the ‘im 
pressionist” cares little or nothing for his outlines 
as long as the paint is brilliant. 


Da Vinci's Strange Manuscript 

I have heard that a famous artist wrote his in- 
structions from right to leii, so that a mirror was 
needed in order to read them easily. Is this true, 
and who was the artist ? 7. &> 

It is true, and the artist was Leonardo da 
Vinci. He wrote many treatises and sketches 
for the Academy of Milan; some of the most cel 
ebrated were translated into several languages 
and are sold by booksellers today. All of them 
were written in his peculiar manner, from right 
to left. 


The Youngest Soldier of the Civil War 


Will you tell me who was the youngest enlisted 
soldier of the Civil War? CARIB. 


The long controversy over this question was at 
last settled in favor of the Reverend Alfred C. 
White, at one time pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Amesbury, Massachusetts. He was 
born in Newark, Ohio, on November 15, 1853, 
and enlisted as a drummer boy in Company D of 
the Sixty-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry in the 
fall of 1861, when he was only eight years old. 
The next youngest soldier appears to have been 
Eli Wright, of Youngstown, Ohio, who enlisted 
when he was only twelve years old. 


A Great Play Written in Fourteen Days 


Kindly inform me whether there is any truth 
in the claim that one of Shakespeare’s plays was 
written in fourteen days by order of Queen 
Elizabeth. E. P. D. 

There is. Rowe, in the life of Shakespeare 
[pee to his edition of 1709, says that ‘‘ Queen 

‘lizabeth was so pleased with that admirable 
character of Falstaff in the two parts of ‘Henry 
IV’ that she commanded him to continue it for 
one play more,” the result being the ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” John Dennis adds that the 
Queen was so eager to see the play acted ‘that 
she commanded it to be finished in fourteen 
days, and was afterward very well pleased at the 
representation.” Although some modern crit- 
ics are rather skeptical about this anecdote, it 
was accepted without controversy by Gildon, 
Pope, Theobald and others. Even Mr. Knight 
admits the royal command and the rapid com- 
position. 


Many Different Kinds of Drawing 


What constitutes good drawing? Are there not 
different kinds of drawing? And is there any one 
way that is absolutely right, and, consequently, 
every other way wrong? A RADICAL. 

There are several kinds of drawing. The 
earliest and most elementary kind is by lines— 
linear drawing. There is also in linear drawing 
the classic style (Ingres and Paul Baudry), and 
the naturalistic style (Millet and Daumier). 
The second kind of drawing is by masses of 
light and shade. Giorgione and Rembrandt are 
examples of it. The third kind of drawing is by 
masses of color. Delacroix and Renoir are ex- 
amples of it. _There are other kinds of drawing 
A areas of light (Corot), by patches of color 
(Manet), by spots of color (Monticelli), by the 
relative values of color (Monet). All or any of 
these styles of drawing are valuable and “right” 
in the hands of genius. 


Houses Could be Built of Milk 
What is the new substance called galalith 
that I have seen mentioned lately ? D. R. 


It is a substitute for ivory, made by a combina- 
tion of skimmed milk turned by a special chem- 
ical process into a yellowish brown powder, 
called chemically treated casein, and a solution 
known as formalin. The formalin solidifies the 
powdered milk and turns it into a hard substance 
as smooth as ivory, of a similar tint, and proof 
against fire. It is used for knife handles and 
other articles, and is so hard and tough that 
houses could be built of blocks of it. 


Amber is Only Petrified Rosin 

I have always prized a beautifully-cut amber 
necklace left to me by my great-grandmother, 
but was disgusted to hear some one say, the 
other day, that my heirloom was only rosin: is 
this so? DEBUTANTE. 

Amber is petrified rosin, yes! but much sought 
after, nevertheless. The bulk of the supply 
comes from the Baltic coast and Santo Do- 
mingo—two of the few places in the world where 
amber occurs in any quantity. The amber is 
usually found in ovate lumps from the size of a 
shoebutton to that of a man’s fist, sometimes 
flattened and dull on the exterior and covered 
with a brownish crust, so that upon its beautiful 
cutting depends much of its value. 

Raphael's “ Madonna of the Chair” 

Will you please tell me about Raphael’s great 
painting, ‘‘The Madonna of the Chair” (Ma 
donna della Sedia), and its place among the great 
Madonnas of the world ? Juxia R. T. 

It is one of the most popular pictures in the 
world, possibly because it is so very human—a 
mother with her child and nothing more. The 
religious sentiment of it is slight. The Madonna 
is a Fornarina type, is dressed in peasant cos 
tume, and holds the Child closely, leaning her 
head lovingly against His. ‘The infant Saint 
John is at the right with hands clasped in adora 
tion. The picture was painted in 1516-17, on 
wood, is circular in form, measures two feet 
six inches in diameter, and is now in the Pitti at 
Florence. A very graceful composition, but per- 
haps not so important as the Sistine Madonna 
by Raphael. 


“From the Oldest General to the Bravest” 


I was brought up on the story that Frederick 
the Great once gave Washington a sword in 
scribed ‘*From the Oldest General to the Bravest,” 
but have lately been told that the story is a 
myth—how about it? STUDENT. 

While there are many histories which state 
this pleasing story, there is absolutely no founda 
tion for the idea that such an inscription was ever 
on the sword given by Frederick the Great to 
Washington. One of Washington’s presenta- 
tion swords is an heirloom in the Washington 
family; but his descendants (having carefully 
examined it with a magnifying-glass, thinking 
that possibly the inscription might have been 
venmed or scoured out) insist that there is no 
trace whatever of its having been so inscribed 
or inscribed at all, and have never been able to 
understand how the story originated. 


Could Not Waste Time in Making Money 


Was there not some famous man who said: 
“I cannot afford to waste my time making 
money” ? OLp-FASHIONED. 

There was. In these materialistic days it is 
gratifying to note that Louis Agassiz, the great 
Swiss naturalist, thus put himself on record as 
one who found a higher pleasure in keeping him- 
self in touch with the great secrets of Nature than 
in frenzied finance. 


What a Girl Singer Should Study First 

What studies essentially preparatory to a 
vocal career can a girl pursue previous to reach- 
ing the age at which singing exercises may be 
begun ? F. 3. 

A singer should be a thorough musician. One 
fundamental deficiency of most singers is that 
they know so little about music that they are 
unable to grasp the plan of a vocal composition. 
Therefore, a youthful student, expecting to take 
up voice lessons at the proper time, may profit- 
ably study musical form, theory and harmony. 
Piano-playing should be taken up, in order that 
the singer may be independent of the assistance 
of an accompanist in studying. Vocal sight- 
reading can also be studied, but here care must 
be taken to put no strain on the voice. The pupil 
can learn to sing by note while using only a mere 
humming tone. 


Some Good Ghost Stories 

Will you please tell me where I can find some 
simple ghost stories ? Fr. 

There is a large literature of ghost stories. 
Among the best of them, in point of fine feeling 
and imagination, a foremost place must be given 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Old Lady Mary” and ‘‘Stories 
of the Seen and the Unseen.” Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘‘Book of Dreams and Ghosts” contains 
many interesting statements. 





The Madonna by Murillo in the Pitti Palace 


Is there a special name for the picture of the 
Madonna and Child by Murillo in the Pitti 
Gallery at Florence? Also kindly tell me all 
about it, whether or not it is considered one 
of the great Madonnas. c. Ie. ae 

There are two Murillo Madonnas in the Pitti 
—‘The Virgin and Infant Jesus” and ‘‘The 
Madonna of the Rosary.’”” The former is the 
more celebrated and the one to which you prob 
ably refer. The Virgin is seated upon a stone 
bench, the Child is standing upon her knees, and 
both are looking straight out of the canvas. 
The picture is about five feet by three and a 
half, has been often engraved, and is one of 
Murillo’s most popular Madonnas. It is a very 
pretty, wistful-looking Madonna and a most 
attractive little Child. Technically the picture 
is rather weak. It is good enough in color, but 
the drawing is not impeccable, especially in the 
lower part of the figure. The Madonna’s lap 
is as hard as the stone bench; the Child’s fect 
make no impression upon it. The drapery is 
thin and paperlike, and the handling is some 
what uncertain. It is a very popular but by 
no means a very ‘‘great” Meleane. Murillo 
never painted anything that was ‘‘great” in a 
Titian-Rubens-Velasquez sense. xe: wr. 


Physicians in Fiction 

Kindly suggest a list of fiction with physicians 
as the leading characters. E. G. O. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘Dr. North and His 
Friends,” ‘‘The Autobiography of a Quack.” 

Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” ‘‘A Doctor of the Old School.” 

George W. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier.” 

Robert Louis Sievenson’s ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” 

Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes stories (in 
which Doctor Watson figures prominently). 

Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Dr. Thorn.” 


A President Who Never Went to School 


Is it true that one of the Presidents of the 
United States never attended school, but was 
educated by his wife ? Fy. D. 

Andrew Johnson never attended school, and 
during his early years was entirely sclf-educated. 
His higher education was received from his wife, 
who instructed him so ably that he afterward 
received the degree of LL. D. 


The Great Violin-Makers 

Was Stradivarius the only great violin-maker ? 
Are no great violins made now? 7, &. 

Stradivarius is conceded to have been the 
greatest violin-maker, but not the only great 
one. His predecessors, Gasparo da Salo, Gio 
vanni Maggini, the Amatis—Andrea, Antonio, 
Girolamo and Nicolo—all made notable in 
struments, and the first two laid down the prin 
ciples upon which Stradivarius developed his 
violins. After Stradivarius there were several 
great Italian makers, Guarnerius and others, 
and there have also been famous French and 
German builders. Excellent violins are made 
to-day, but they are not ranked with the pro 
ductions of the old masters. However, violins 
improve greatly with age, and some of those 
recently made may turn out a hundred years 
hence to be masterpicces. 


A City Built as a Horse’s Mausoleum 

Is it true that a city was once built as a 
mausoleum for a favorite horse? CARRIE P. 

It is. The city of Bucephala was built by 
Alexander the Great as a mausoleum for his 
famous charger, Bucephalus, which he tamed 
when he was a boy of only fourteen. Although 
no one at the Macedonian court dared to mount 
this fiery charger, the youthful Alexander 
trained him to kneel whenever his master wished 
to mount. When Bucephalus died, at the age of 
thirty, his sorrowing master built the city as a 
memorial mausoleum to his faithful steed. 


Will England Crumble Under the Sea? 


Is there any truth in the statement that England 
will in time disappear under the sea? EDGAR. 

There is this much truth in it: that England 
is nearly six hundred square miles smaller than 
she was, that every year she is losing a region as 
large as Gibraltar, that the sites of former pros 
perous villages are today many fathoms under 
water and, in some cases, several miles out from 
the new shore-line, and that the washing away 
of her coast by heavy storms of late years has 
become so alarming that a parliamentary com- 
mission has been appointed to investigate the 
situation and devise some plan to prevent far- 
ther inroads. The greatest destruction is along 
the south and east coasts, where clay, chalk and 
soft rock are the chief materials. Here the shore 
is steadily crumbling inland year by year, many 
thousands of acres of fine farming land are now 
under the ocean, and people still living can recall 
thriving towns over the submerged sites of which 
ships are sailing today. Whether English en- 
gineers will be able to invent an efficient coast 
defense against the encroachments of the sea is 
one of the largest engineering problems of the 


future. aA. 
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A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


When Music Became a Fine Art 

At what date did music acquire such excellence 
that it was classed with the fine arts? J.H.F. 

Is it classed with them now? From the way in 
which universities treat it one would not suppose 
so. However, it may fairly be said to have 
attained an excellence entitling it to such a place 
about 1750, when the great masterpieces of 
Handel and Bach had been composed. 


Evolution Explained in a Single Volume 

Is it possible to secure in a single volume a 
clear idea of the Evolutionary Theory as devel- 
oped by modern scholars ? A. E. M. 

Any of these books may serve your purpose: 
A. R. Wallace’s ‘‘ Darwinism, an Exposition of 
the Theory of Natural Selection with Some of 
its Applications”; H. F. Osborn’s ‘‘From the 
Greeks to Darwin, an Outline of the Develop- 
ment of the Evolution Idea”; J.T. Sunderland’s 
**Spark in the Clod”; Saleeby’s ‘‘ Evolution, the 
Master Key”; Le Conte’s ‘‘ Evolution.” 


Who the Pre-Raphaelites Were 

Will you explain who were the Pre-Raphael- 
ites? S. J. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed 
in England in 1848, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, and Thomas 
Woolner, the sculptor. A little eg a we 
Collinson, F. G. Stephens and William Michael 
Rossetti joined the band. Their belief in paint- 
ing was that, after Raphael, came that fatal fa- 
cility in art which, seeking grace, lost truth and 
sincerity; and that the only proper course for 
modern painters was to return to the veracity 
and exact fidelity to Nature of the painters be- 
fore Raphael. Hence the name Pre-Raphaelite. 
There was much mysticism, morbidity and 
romanticism mixed with their belief. Ruskin 
praised the men and the movement, but the 
Brothers after a few years drifted apart. Their 
influence, however, upon English art was con- 
siderable, showing as it did in Burne-Jones, 
Albert Moore and others. 


Why the Sky is Blue 

Will you please tell me what it is that makes 
the sky blue? a0 fe oe 

The reflection of light by extremely small par- 
ticles, usually minute, solid particles, floating in 
the air. The short light-waves, which are blue, 
are reflected by these particles, while the other, 
longer waves simply pass around them. ‘The 
color of the sky, like that of extremely thin smoke 
or of the water in many lakes, is due to the 
reflection of these short, blue light-waves down- 
ward by means of the fine dust-haze or water- 
haze above us. If there were no such haze, no 
such minute particles floating in the air, the sky 
would be black. For color is produced by waves 
of light setting fibres of the optic nerve in vibra- 
tion, and the length of these light-waves is the 
cause of the different hues. When clouds inter- 
cept the reflection of the short, blue light-waves 
downward from the tiny particles in the air, the 
sky turns gray; and when the clouds thicken, 
as in the case of heavy storms, especially thunder- 
storms, then the sky grows black. 

How Chinese Sewing Differs from Ours 

Isn’t there some peculiarity in the Chinese 
method of sewing ? SCHOOLGIRL. 

Yes; we draw the needle toward us, whereas 
the Chinese push it from them. 


Thoreau and Ansglicized Foreign Names 
How did ‘‘Thoreau” pronounce his name? 
Is the tendency in America to Anglicize famous 
foreign names a good one to follow, or should 
one strive to give the correct foreign pronuncia- 

tion? Cc. &.. 3. 
Tho-ro, not Tho-rd, is the family pronuncia- 
tion—sometimes varying into Tho’ rough, much 
like the adjective thus spelt. When geographical 
names have become Anglicized it seems an affec- 
tation to give the foreign pronunciation. No 
one says Pa-reé for Paris, nor San Loo-eé for St. 
Louis, though many say St. Lof-ee. Where 
names have not become Anglicized it is well to 
give the foreign pronunciation; but established 
local custom should not be affronted by what 
may seem an endeavor to show superior learning, 
as in the familiar story of the Boston brakeman 
who called Beatrice, Nebraska, ‘‘Bay-a-tree- 
chee.”” When a foreign word is in constant use 
by English-speaking people it tends to become 
modified, and one should follow accepted usage. 
In many cases one must be his own judge as to 
whether proper names have become Anglicized, 
or whether he may employ the foreign pronuncia- 
tion without appearing stilted. i 

A Pope Killed by a Fly 

Kindly tell me what famous Englishman was 

killed by a fly. Bi Ee 
Nicholas Breakspeare, of Langley, better 
known as the famous Pope Adrian IV, the only 
Englishman who ever sat on the Papal throne, 
met his death in 1159 by being choked by a fly. 


The Teaching of Vocal Music 
Can you give me the names of works on teach- 
ing vocal music? I do not mean exercise books, 
but how to place and develop a voice, and so on. 
R. &. P. 
‘**How to Sing,” by Lilli Lehmann. 
“The Singing of the Future,” 
Ffrangcgon- Davies. 
‘*The Philosophy of Singing,” by Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers. 
‘““The Art of Bel Canto,” by G. Lamperti. 
‘*Ten Lessons in Singing,’’ by 
Madame Mathilde Marchesi. 
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He was a Record-Breaker 


N EARNEST clergyman one Sunday morn- 

ing was exhorting those who had anxious 

and troubled consciences to be sure and call on 
their pastor for guidance and prayer. 

‘To show you, my brethren, the ble ssed r oe 
sults of these visits with your pastor,” said he, 
will state to you that only yesterday a gentleman 
of wealth called upon me for counsel and in- 
struction; and now today, my friends—today he 
sits among us, not only a Christian, but a happy 
husband and a father.” 

A young lady in the audience whispered | toa 
matron: ‘‘Wasn’t that pretty quick work ? 
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A New Idea in Tipping 


HE traveling American is the lawful prey of 

every landlord in Europe. ‘‘Candles,”’ espe- 
cially, are charged to him, though of eac h candle 
lighted for him during his stay only half an 
inch may have been burned. 

A New Yorker was shown to a room in a hotel 
in Brussels, where he found twenty candles stuck 
in a chandelier. As it was dark the attendant 
lighted them all; but the guest made him put 
them out immediately. 

In his bill next day, however, he found them 
charged: ‘‘ Twenty candles, 10 francs” ($2). 

He went back to the room and took them all 
out, wrapped them in a bit of paper and slipped 
them into his overcoat pocket. 

When he was about to leave the house he 
found the servants drawn up in two lines in the 
hall in the European style—all smiling and 
ready for the expected tip. Then he drew out his 
package and distributed the candles one to cach 
as he passed out. 

‘*Allow me, monsieur,”’ said he, with a bow; 
‘‘permit me, madame. They are very superior 
candles, I assure you; I paid ten cents apiece 
for them; good-day.” 


He Wanted the Secret 


AY ERY aggressive crusade in favor of temper- 
ance has recently been going on in a Scottish 
city, and a young philanthropist who had given 
large sums of money to help the cause, meeting 
a convert one afternoon, inquired how he was 
getting along. The man kept well back. 

‘*Ah, Robert,” said the gentleman sadly, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid you’ ve beendrinkingagain. I cansmellitin 
your breath. Why not give it up altogether? You 
never smell the odor of liquor in my breath.” 

‘*No, sir; I never did,’? was Robert’s reply; 
then, in a most anxious tone of voice, he added: 
‘*What d’ye dae for it?” 





Sorry, but He Couldn’t Oblige Her 


N AMERICAN actor, who is old enough not 
to consider himself a matinée idol by any 
means, was somewhat surprised and pleased in 
a Western hotel a short time ago when a pretty 
girl stopped him in the corridor and presented 
him with a rose without saying a word. He was 
more surprised and less pleased to receive a note 
the following day reminding him of the incident, 
and asking him to send the giver of the flower 
two seats at the theatre in which he was playing 
‘fas a memento of the occasion.” 

‘*My dear young lady,” the actor replied, wax- 
ing sarcastic as he realized what had been the 
object of the attention he had been paid, ‘I 
should be glad to send you the seats you ask for, 
but, on consultation with the manager of the 
theatre, I have been informed that the seats are 
all fastened down, and that he is opposed to 
having them sent away as souvenirs.” 


Just as Good as Ever, Too 


AN OLD physician of the last generation was 
noted for his brusque manner and old-fash- 
ioned methods. One time a lady called him in 
to treat her baby who was slightly ailing. The 
doctor prescribed castor-oil. 

‘*But, Doctor,” protested the young mother, 
‘castor-oil is such an old-fashioned remedy.” 

‘*Madam,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ babies are old- 
fashioned things.’ 


Time was Money 


CLERGYMAN not long ago received the 
following notice regarding a marriage that 
was to take place at the parish house : 

“This is to give you notis that I and Mis 
Jemima Arabella Brearly is comin’ to your 
church on Saturday afternoon nex’ to undergo the 
operation of matrimony at your hands. Please 
be promp, as the cab is hired by the hour.’ 


Plenty of Room 


ITTL E Katharine was bustie engaged in eat- 
ing a hearty meal. One of the family, think- 
ing she was eating too much, said: “Re -membe r, 
Katie, there is pudding for dessert.’ 
“Yes, I know,” replied Katie ae: 
saving my neck for that.’’ 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO EARN SOME CHRISTMAS MONEY NOW? 
It is our desire to make this page of the coming Christmas number full of the spirit of the season, and we want our 


readers to help us. 
or bumorous Christmas stories. 


matter cannot be returned. 


Address The Editor of ‘* That Reminds Me”’ 


And She was All Right 


HE other day,” said a man passenger in a 

street-car, ‘‘I1 saw a woman in a street-car 
open a satchel and take out a purse, close the 
satchel and open the purse, take out a dime and 
close the purse, open the satchel and put in the 
purse. Then she gave the dime to the conductor 
and took a nickel in exchange. Then she opened 
the satchel and took out the purse, closed the 
satchel and opened the purse, put in the nickel 
and closed the purse, opened the satchel and put 
in the purse, closed the satchel and locked both 
ends. Then she felt to see if her back hair was 
all right, and it was all right, and she was all 
right. That was a woman.’ 


More Than They Wanted 


O* HIS trip homeward by trolley a tired busi- 
ness man was much annoyed by the conduct 
of three middle-aged ladies who stood near him. 

They were evidently just returning from a sum- 
mer tour. All the seats in the car were occupied, 

but they seemed determined that he should offer 

one of them his seat. 

He screened himself behind his paper and lis- 
tened to plainly audible remarks about the de- 
cline of gallantry in the present age. This grated 
on his nerves, so he arose, and with a profound 
bow, addressed the three. 

“Will the oldest of you ladies honor me by 
accepting my place?” 

Whereupon they became interested in the ad- 
vertisements over the windows, and the man 
triumphantly resumed his seat. 


From now until September 9 the joke-box will be open for contributions of Christmas limericks 
One dollar will be paid for each limerick or story accepted. The material need not 
be new, but give the author or source wherever possible. 
utor must not send more than five limericks and five stories. 


It must, however, have a Christmas flavor. Any contrib- 


Select carefully and send the best you have. Unused 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Public Speakers —Take Notice 


WELL-KNOWN dramatist was discussing a 

rather tiresome drama. 

“It was such a drama,” he said, “‘that a 
French playwright read the other day before a 
committee of the French Society of Comedy. As 
the author plodded through his second see he 
heard an odd sound, and looked up, to see a man 
asleep and breathing heavily. e was greatly 
annoyed. 

‘***Monsieur,’ he said, ‘monsieur, wake up. 
Please remember, monsieur, that I am reading 
this play to the committee in order to get its 
opinion. How can a man who is asleep give an 
opinion ?’” 

‘***How?’ said the drowsy one with a yawn. 
‘Easily enough. Sleep is an opinion.’” 


The Absent-Minded Professor 


MONG seven distinguished men who were 
to speak at the opening exercises of a new 
school was a professor well known for his lapses 
of memory. But his speech was clear that 
night, and as he seated himself his loving wife 
felt that he had fully earned the burst of applause 
that followed, and she clapped her little hands 
enthusiastically. Then her cheeks crimsoned. 
‘*Did you see anything amusing about the 
close of my address, my dear?” asked the Pro- 
fessor as they started for home. “It seemed as if I 
heard sounds suggestive of merriment about me.’ 
‘*Well, dear,” said she, ‘‘of all the people who 
applauded your address, you clapped the loudest 
and longest.’’ 
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Nothing Else — But 


AN: ARTIST of some repute had an old soldier 
named Bill for his model and general servant. 
One day a lady called. The artist was absent, 
and she was received in the studio by Bill. 
“*Dear me!” she exclaimed, as she glanced 
first at an unfinished picture and then at Bill. 
“IT declare! This picture is extremely like you!” 
‘It is me, madam,” answered Bill decisively. 
“T sits for all his old men. That’s what he is 
specially good at.’ 
“You must be a very useful person to your 


master,” she observed. ‘‘And you think he is 
especially good at old men?” 
‘*Yes,” replied Bill. ‘‘But why not? ’Cos 


he’s got nothink to do! I orders his frames, 
washes his brushes, sets his palettes, mixes his 
colors, and then sits here for him to look at. 
He’s s got nothink else to do but to plaster on the 
paint!” 





Sacred Rights 


TRUE specimen of manly chivalry—the very 
pattern of a small knight who holds the 
rights of his lady love sacred—was encountered 
the other day in a Boston kindergarten. The 
teacher discovered that a very small boy was 
chewing gum, and she bade him disgorge it. 
“*T can’t,” he said. 
“You can’t?” she answered in surprise. 
‘*Why, yes, you can, and you must.” 
“No, I can’t,” he persisted, and kept the gum 
in his mouth. 
‘*‘Now, why can’t you give me that gum, 
Johnny ?” the teacher asked. 
‘Because,” said Johnn shortly, “it belongs 
to a little girl i in Sclecrville.’ 


A “Knock-Down” Argument 


ASU BURBAN school, just opening for the sea- 
son, was composed of both city and country 
children. The teacher selected eight boys to 
debate the subject: ‘‘Which is preferable, 
Country or “~~ Life?” 

After they had read many arguments with 
much enthusiasm Country Hugh laid down his 
paper and said: ‘‘ Mr. President, they don’t know 
what they’re talkin’ about. The city boy knows 
nothin’ about ‘going to town,’ and that beats 
anything I know.” 


“Ha, Ha!” Laughed Pat 
NGLISH JOHN and Pat were two friendl 


workmen, who were constantly tilting, eac 

one trying to outwit the other. 

‘* Are you good at measurement?” asked John. 

‘*T am that,” said Pat quickly. 

‘*Then could you tell me how many shirts I 
could get out of a yard,” asked John. 

‘*Sure,” said Pat, ‘‘it depends on whose yard 
you get into,” 


One Ahead of the Magician 


HE town hall of the village was crowded to 
the doors at an entertainment given by a 
magician. Some clever tricks were performed. 
“I defy any one in this audience,” said the 
magician, ‘‘to mention a single action that I can 
perform with my right hand which I cannot do 
with my left.” 
In the silence that followed this dare, a boy at 
the back of the hall shouted: ‘Put your left 
hand in yer right-hand trouser pocket!” 


All the Same to Him 


NE of a party of gentlemen left his corner 
seat in an already crowded railway car to go 
in search of something to eat, leaving a rug to 
reserve his place. On returning he found that, 
in spite of the rug and the protests of his fellow- 
passengers, the seat had been usurped by a 
woman clad in handsome clothes. With flashing 
eyes she turned upon him: 
‘*Do you know, sir, that I am one of the direc- 
tors’ wives?” 
‘*Madam,” he replied, ‘‘ were you the director’s 
only wife I should still protest.” 








“Maybe an Incubator is All Right,”” Mused the 
Leghorn, “but it Can't Scratch for Worms 
Like Mother Used to Do.” 


The Way of a Man 


MAN and his wife were riding in an excursion 
train that suddenly became derailed. Crash, 
bang, it went, and then bump, bang, bump, down 
a steep hill. The man howled with terror, but 
the car soon came to a stop. He examined him- 
self all over carefully and found that he was quite 
unharmed. Then he thought in the same breath 
of damages and of his wife. 
‘*Are you hurt at all, old girl?” he asked. 
‘“*No, thank Heaven!” the woman answered. 
‘*Then,” said the man, ‘‘I tell you what. Let 
me black your eye, and we will soak the compan 
hard for ys amages! It won’t hurt you much. I'll ‘ll 
just give you one good punch.” 



































SATURDAY NIGHT IS “TUB NIGHT.” 


It is the night when ALL the 
little ones are given what the 
French call “The Grand Bath” 
—a thorough cleansing from top 
to toe. 

In this weekly function, Ivory 
Soap plays an important part. A 
white soap, it yields a snow- 


white lather—a lather that cleans- 
es but does not harm. 

Ivory Soap has another ad- 
vantage over most bath soaps— 
it floats. If you happen to drop 
a cake of Ivory in the bath-tub, 
up, up it comes to the surface 
of the water. 


Write for a copy of our booklet, “How to Bring Up a Baby.” It contains 40 pages of valu- 


able information about the Care of Children. 


Every phase of the subject is covered— Food, Sleep, 


Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair, and Nails. Full 


of helpful suggestions and sound advice. 


Charmingly illustrated. Free. Though issued only 


a few months ago, more than 60,000 copies of this booklet have already been distributed. 


THE Procrer & Gamste Co., Cincinnati. 


Ivory Soap . . . » It Floats. 
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Im an Editorial Way 


years ago, that if ever the North Pole were discovered it would be 

found in a city church! This remark led to thought, and the result 
is in the series of articles begun in the present issue of this magazine 
under the title of ““A Stranger in the Church.”’ 


\ MAN GIVEN TO CLEVER PHRASES SAID, in our hearing, some two 





WE ARE WELL AWARE THAT DIFFERENCES will arise 
C from these articles, in particular, of course, from the 
B members of the churches that were attended by Miss Smith 


and which are commented upon. It will be said, of course, 


Should that the test was not a fair one: that as one swallow does 
No Hand not make a summer, one visit to a church cannot fairly 
Reach Out?| measure its spirit of welcome. When this is said it should 


not be forgotten that the stranger’s idea of any church is, 
nevertheless, very largely formed from her initial visit to 
it. This is human nature, and human nature as it is is what we have to 
treat with in this world. It will be argued, too, that if Miss Smith had 
made herself known as a stranger, either to the members or to the pas- 
tors, she would have been welcomed. But the natural thought follows 
here: Should the stranger seek a welcome: should she not, especially in the 
house of God, receive it? Of course the church is not a hall of social 
assembly: not a social club. No one will claim that for it—certainly not 
for the churches visited by Miss Smith. But the question here arises: Is 
it not a place of human companionship: is it not a place where at least the 
hand of fellowship might be extended: the word of welcome spoken to the 
stranger —especially to a lone young woman? If not, then how is the 
church ever to find the stranger: how will it ever know of her, and impart 
its message to her? Should no hand reach out to her? 

















IT WILL BE ARGUED IN BEHALF OF THE MINISTER that 
he cannot welcome every stranger: that he is not omnipo- 
B tent. True. But here was a young woman who deliber- 
ately placed herself in the direct range of the minister’s 
Do eye: in his very path, so to speak. He did not have to 
Church search for her. She purposely sought him so far as she 
Signs Lie? could. ‘She should have made herself known: brought 
a card from some friend, perhaps a letter from her home 
pastor: then she would have been welcomed”—will be 
the argument. Yes, but Miss Smith typified the young woman who, having 
taken up a residence in a strange city, feels for the first time, in her sense 
of loneliness, the need of a church home. She may have no card: may be 
unable to present a letter from her home pastor. That is the condition 
of nine-tenths of the strange young women in our large cities. And is 
it not for them that the church is, at least in part, intended: is it not to 
them that the preacher preaches: the lost, the lonely? “I was a stranger 
and’’—does it say “I made myself known,” or is it, “and ye [ye- that 
is, the minister or the churchman] took me in”? Suppose we follow 
Miss Smith in the recital of her experiences, for a couple of months, and 
see of how many churches she can say, “ Ye took me in”! Let us see 
how far right was the lonely man in a large city, who, as he was leaving 
a church and saw the church sign: “ Strangers cordially welcomed,” said: 
“'That’s a lie.” 
The experiment revealed in these articles may not be conclusive. That is 
not claimed for it. But it is as full of interest as it is full of room for thought ! 
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THE NEXT TIME YOU GO SHOPPING, when the feet are 

tired from the hard sidewalks, when the spirits droop, and 
B when the temper is a bit ruffled from the push and jostle 
of the shops: when it is hard to believe, yes, when we 
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The Way to | forget that Christ walketh in the busy street as well as upon 
“ Deaceful the seas, try this little experiment: turn from the “ avenue,” 
Valley ” with all its frills and furbelows of the world, into some side 





street, step for a moment into a church of which there are 
now a growing number each year that are open all the 
week “for rest,” and sit down in the quiet atmosphere of God and His 
world. Remain ten minutes, if you can: only five, if you have no more time. 
In summer you will find coolness: in winter, warmth; and you will find what 
is so essential to us all: a moment’s repose for mind and soul, one of those 
precious moments when the nerve tension is relaxed and when we find and 
know ourselves at our best! There may be no one in the church: perhaps 
there may be others. But be you alone, as you can be in thought. Give 
yourself over to yourself. The busy, seething world will be but a step 
outside, but in that soundless sanctuary of rest you will feel as if you are 
miles removed from it. And from that haven of repose you will come out 
refreshed in a way you would scarcely believe possible. You will have left 
behind you so much of the weariness of mind and body that you will wonder 
how you could have been so tired and so fretful. And the world will seem 
brighter and people better. Try it, and you will bless the day you came 
across this little index-finger to “ peaceful valley.” 
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Ir YOU OR I, My FRIEND, happened to write an obscene 

letter, and mailed it, we could be arrested and prosecuted 
B for the offense because we “transmitted obscene literature 
through the mails.” But the worst scoundrel in the 
If You country can call himself a “ doctor,” without the slightest 
or I right to the title, or he can buy a “ doctor’s diploma ” for 
Did This! twenty-five dollars, get up a book filled with the most 
; nauseating details about the sacred ills and ails of women, 
or the private diseases of men, and he can send thousands 
of copies of that book through the United States mails. And the United 
States Government, instead of arresting him as it would you or me, places 
all the facilities of its Post-Office Department at his disposal, not only 
to transport that book, but also to deliver it at our houses. I put it to 
every fair-minded person: Is this fair? There is not a law that can touch 
these offenders of common decency. They can go farther: they can dis- 
tribute these books on the streets to our children. Listen to this: 


¥ 











“The other day my little ones with a few neighboring children 
were playing school in a room adjoining one where I was enter- 
taining callers. As my friends were fond of children we all 
stopped to listen. Imagine my surprise and disgust when the little 
ones began to read very slowly, spelling out the long words: ‘The 
symptoms of some of the private diseases of men.’ As soon as I 
could recover from my amazement I investigated and found the 
children had all been supplied with little yellow account-books or 
diaries, so dear to the children, with one side of the page blank, 
and on the other side the filthiest reading matter one could well 
imagine. The children told me that a man had given each of 
them one of these books as they had come out of school. 

“The next day I found my ten-year-old boy with another one 
of these books: this time the subject being women’s diseases. 
He had it hidden inside of his schoolbook, and was reading it 
with breathless interest.” 


Pray, how long are we, as decent fathers and mothers, going to stand 
for this sort of thing? Is it not time that we awoke to the iniquitous 
opportunities given to these charlatans by the United States Government 
through its Post-Office Department, and insist that they shall cease? 


NO CAUSE MAKES A WRONG THING RIGHT. Because 
( we say we do a thing in Christ’s name does not necessarily 
Ba make the thing itself either worthy or right to do. It is 


just as easy, and easier for some folks apparently, to do the 
When wrong thing in His name. Christ asked and meant that we 
Money is who can should help the needy, the sore-afflicted, the poor, 
Tainted but He meant that we should keep our self-respect when 





we obeyed His command. And the “chance-schemes” 
and worse that women are resorting to in their zeal to raise 
money for Christ’s poor are in all too many cases not made right, nor expe- 
dient, nor are they even moral because they are done in His name. A 
“chance” game is not a whit less of a lottery prohibited by law because it is 
held in a church or for charity. A “bridge” tournament played for prizes 
or money stakes is not a mite farther removed from gambling because the 
object happens to be a charitable one. And exhibitions of tableaux, or 
imitations of famous pictures, groups of statuary, or so-called “plays” in 
which girls and women pose in light or scant attire, where any man can pay 
an entrance fee and study at leisure the charms revealed, are not rendered 
less insidiously immoral and unhealthy because they are done for Christ’s 
poor or sick. If anything, the offense against decency is the greater. Christ 
never meant that His poor should be helped by means that are either illegal 
or indecent. But this fact seems to be dangerously overlooked by some 
women, societies and sometimes even by churches. We think about “tainted 
money ” as derived solely from corporate abuses of honesty, but money is far 
more dangerously tainted when it is obtained at the sacrifice of a girl’s 
or a woman’s self-respect or modesty. 





ee 


THERE IS A CARDINAL POINT that a good many mothers 
forget: that their sons did not ask to be born: that they 
have a right to happiness of their own making. A son’s 
marriage may often mean a heart-wrench for the mother. 


| The Right But she forgets that she robs that son of his birthright if 
| of Every she takes from him one moment of the joys of the blessed 
Sen days of his new life apart from her. Whether a mother 





| approves of the choice of her son or not she must bear in 
~ mind that she has no right to render miserable in any 
manner that other woman whom chance has brought into touch with her 
life, and whom her son has chosen of all the women in the world to be the 
one that shall be closest and dearest to him— particularly when the mother 
herself shall be no more! 
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THE NEW YORK MAN IS IN A HuRRY. We knowthat: 

we know that, in his business hours, he is, and must be, 

8 absorbed in his work; that, when his strenuous day is over, 

| he is tired and cannot get home fast enough. No one will 

When Men | deny these conditions. Granting him these facts, may we 


| 





are in ask him a straightforward question or two? 
Will the car or train on which he is about to ride get 
a Hurry -  nonedliy he 
| | him home any more promptly because he swings himself on 
= $F 





it ahead of a woman who stands directly behind him? Will 
he reach his home or his office any sooner by remaining seated in the car, 
while women, young and old, stand swaying in theaisles? Will the elevator 
on which he rides go any slower if he holds his cigar in his hand when 
a woman is in the elevator, instead of smoking on it like a chimney? 
These questions are asked because the New York man has recently been 
saying that in these days of hurry he cannot always regard the little niceties 
of life to women during business hours. Let us see again if this is so. 
Does it make a car go any faster if he carries a smouldering cigar or 
cigarette with him into that car? Does it start the car any faster when a 
woman wants to get out and the man makes her force herself into indecently- 
close proximity with him and other men? Would it not actually facilitate 
the starting of the car if he moved aside for a moment and gave the woman 
a free avenue of escape? Men say they are in too much of a hurry to be 
polite. But, does it use up time to be decently polite : does the recognition 
of the courtesies due to women impede the progress of car or train? 





THE NEW YORK MAN EXCUSES his boorish impoliteness 

| to women in the hours and walks of business, too, on the 
B | ground that he is tired. No one will deny this possibility 
who spends a day with the average man in his business. 


Woman It is an exhausting pace that he leads. But one question: 
on Man’s | Does he suppose the average business woman is less tired 
Equality | from her day’s work, which is just as strenuous in propor- 





tion to her strength and physical limitations as his? Is 
the average man more tired than older gentlemen who rise 
to yield their seats to women while he, many years their junior, remains 
seated? For, mark you well the next time you are in a crowded car, it is 
the old or elderly man to whom a woman is usually indebted for a seat! 
Does it make a man less tired to rise for a pretty girl than for a woman 
of plain features and plainer dress? Yet he makes the distinction! 

There is another argument that he puts forth: ‘“When women go into 
business they put themselves on an equal footing with men and must 
expect to be treated accordingly.” According to what? Does a woman 
become less of a woman because she goes into business? Does the fact 
that a woman is forced by circumstances to support herself, or that she 
chooses to do this rather than to hang as a millstone about the neck of her 
nearest male relative, absolve a man from the ordinary rules or obligation 
of courtesy? Can a man afford, on his own account, to renounce chivalry 
and courteous attention to women because he finds them earning their own 
living? Does the average man believe that it is a matter of choice, pure 
and simple, with women who fight their own way? If he labors under this 
delusion let him ask the average girl or woman in business. Is it fair, 
then, that the necessity which forces a woman to go out and try to do a 
man’s work in the world should be made an excuse for depriving her of 
the courtesy she would receive as her due were she a social butterfly, one 
of the modern types of nonentities who play “ bridge” and frivol away their 
time, their strength and their womanhood? 








HOw MUCH STRAIGHTFORWARD, MANLY TRUTH there 

is to these excuses of hurry, tiredness, and that women 
§ must take what they find, that are offered by the average 
New York man for his present neglect of public courtesy 


A Manly to the sex to which he owes his life, is left for others to 
Picture decide. The New York man is singled out with reason. 
it is! His type exists in other cities: no one will deny that; but 








in New Yorkit is today the exception, rather than the rule, 
that we see even a remaining shred of the courtesy that 
the strong owe the weak! ‘The time has indeed come in New York when 
the woman'with gray hair, with the halo of a life of motherhood: about her, 
may hang to a strap while men young enough to be her sons read their 
papers in their seats. And a manly picture it is! 








THE RAILROAD STATION IN A SMALL TOWN is often the 
only spot in the town where there is moving life and 
8 activity, and it is not unnatural, perhaps, that this fact 
makes it a place of attraction to the young people of the 


Where town. The very fact that there are always a number of 
Girls Court | people at the station suggests to the young girl a place of 
ae natural protection, but it is likewise the place where of all 





public places the surroundings are not the best or most 
elevating for her. It is astonishing how lax are the parents 
of young girls living in small towns on this matter of allowing their daughters 
to loiter around “the station.” Observe at almost any station of a small 
town or city and the traveler will see a bevy of young girls, generally showily 
dressed, with uncovered heads, often with bare arms and necks, whispering 
and giggling, either waiting for or engaged in a flirtation with the trainmen, 
the station loiterers or the passengers on the cars. Saturday evening seems 
a propitious time. “No, they’re not real bad, any of these girls,” saidya 
station-agent. “ They’re just heedless: out for a good time, as they call it.” 
And then he added, “What bothers me is why their parents allow them to 
hang around here. They wouldn't if they saw what goes on as I do. It’s 
bad business.” And it is: very “bad business.” Where the American 
mother of the class to which these girls belong lets her young daughter 
choose her own morals and manners, she must not be surprised if some 
day she awakens with a shock at the consequences of her own laxity. A 
young girl is rarely any better than the places she is allowed to frequent. 








A YOUNG WOMAN HAS BEEN CAUGHT STEALING more 
| than athousand dollars from a church society of which she 
B was chosen as treasurer. When arrested she said she had 
given the money to a recreant brother, who had promised 





Other to pay it all back. But this story, it has since been found 
People’s out, is a myth—the truth subsequently found out was 
Money that the money was spent for feminine fripperies. The 


girl has always borne an excellent reputation, and the 
members of the society which suffered by her dishonesty 
were loth to prosecute her. But they were all people of small means, and 
the misappropriated funds were their toilsome and sacrificing contributions 
toward an organ for their newchurch. Much sympathy has been expressed 
for the culprit, who is without relatives and had to stand alone against what 
proved too great temptation for her. But sympathy is due, also, the other 
young people who are, by her weakness, placed in a predicament which 
causes them very sore concern. As Christians they wish todo the Christlike 
thing. And yet, as citizens, they are bound to uphold the law, being 
conscious of an obligation that may transcend that of mercy to an individual 
offender. It is easy to stand off and blame Christian people in a case !ike 
this if they do not overlook everything but the plight of the wrongdoer. It 
is easy to talk about what Christ would have done, and to insinuate less 
love among His followers. But we must remember how careful He was of 
the law when the law was good, and also we must remind ourselves that He, 
being greater than the law, could transcend the law; we, being under the 
law, must bow to it at all times, even though we break in bending. 

One forcible truth suggests itself in connection with this sad case: That 
women who have no financial backing should not accept the responsibility 
of handling in trust any considerable sums of money. If some young woman 
in an organization must needs receive and hold a thousand dollars belonging 
to a fund it should be a young woman whose father, brother or husband can 
and will assume all liability in case of mischance. Many things may happen 
to money besides misappropriation: a bank may fail; securities may fail; 
it may be stolen or it may be lost in transit. 

No woman should undertake the keeping of moneys belonging to others 
unless, if worst come to worst, she can ‘‘make good.” 





] TRYING TO FOOL THE PUBLIC is still the game of some 


of the “ patent-medicine” manufacturers. Now they are 

8 trying to make the public believe, in their advertisements, 
worded with the usual cleverness, that the United States 

The Same Government guarantees their “ medicines.” These adver- 
Old tisements claim that ‘every bottle is guaranteed by the 
Aaeeton United States Government,” or “the United States Gov- 








ernment new Pure Food and Drug Law guarantees our 
product.” Or a number is used, or the words, “ Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1g06,”’ are made to convey 
the impression of a Government guarantee. So general has become this 
new attempt to deceive the public that the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently, in a strong public statement, said that “unless these statements are 
stopped, and stopped at once, and this outrageous misrepresentation ceases, 
the Department will publish a list of the names of the manufacturers who 
are indulging in this campaign of deception.” And then he goes on to 
explain all that the act means: 


“The serial number and the statement that the food or drug is ‘ guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906,’ does not mean that the United 
States Government guarantees the purity of the article or guarantees that it is 
what the label says it is. On the contrary, the statement means that the manu- 
facturer of the article guarantees it to be pure, free from adulteration, and that he 
warrants every fact stated on the label to be true. It is the guarantee of the 
manufacturer, not the guarantee of the Government. 

“The Department allows manufacturers to file a general guarantee. It then 
assigns a number to the guaranty and permits the manufacturer to print the 
number and the statement that the article is guaranteed on the label of each 
package. The Government assumes no responsibility for this guaranty. The 
serial number is assigned to fix the responsibility where it belongs—upon the 
manufacturer.” 


Truly it is the same old Ananias, only with another coat.on. But from 
some of his advertisements one would imagine that he had actually begged 
for the Pure Food Law instead of having done everything to oppose it! 





A GIRL MAy Sow NO WILD OaTs. A boy may—that 

is, if he is not found out. Never mind whether a boy’s 
A honor or self-respect is sullied, that is another matter. But 
the girl’s soul must be as snow: her virtue beyond reproach. 


Enough So reads our social law, and on its iniquity we need not 
for a Girl here dwell. What is an “indiscretion” for a boy spells 
én Mee ruin for a girl. Let her make one false step, no matter 








what the temptation may have been, and the world looks 
askance at her: yea,turns from her. Every hand is raised 
against her. Women, especially, never condone, never forget— except a 
few, God bless them! As the Nazarene turned toward the fallen Magda- 
lene, women turn from her: so far are we from His teachings today. And 
then to help our daughters along to the absolute guardianship of the 
Temple of Chastity without a flaw, we do what? Explain the most imperious 
force in all hunian nature: the most masterful instinct of the race? No, 
no! That would be touching on life’s processes, and life’s processes are 
indelicate, immodest! The springing of the flower from the seed: the 
chicken from the egg: the tree from the root—these are low, these are 
vile! Such knowledge would mean to a girl a knowledge of herself that 
she must not have! The conservation of the race must remain to her an 
unsolved riddle. ‘The most disastrous pitfall for a woman is before her: 
the critical moment, the crucial instant may face her at any time. But the 
truth, the one weapon that could be her sole safeguard—that must not be 
“told” her. Zzat would be the inculcation of an impure thought! It is 
enough for her to know—nothing! 





















































St. Thomas’s, Episcopal 
New York 


Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, N. Y. 


WAS asked a year ago, by the editors of THE ‘LADIES’ 

HOME JOURNAL, to visit one hundred and fifty churches in 

different sections of the country—the Middle Atlantic 
States: New England: the South and the Middle West—to 
ascertain two points : 

First: To test the welcome given a 
Stranger in the average church, to see 
what was meant by the invitation, 
“Strangers Cordially Welcome’’; and 

Second: To see how many of the 
clergymen or the members of the congre- 
gations would, after the services, speak 
a word of encouragement or greeting 
to the stranger within their gates. 

I dressed myself in very plain clothes, 
and endeavored, both by my dress and 
behavior, to typify the average young 
woman, without means, who goes to a 
city to find a church home. 

| may add that, in my home city, | 
have been, and am, a member of a 
church, and when I was asked to under- 
take this work I never questioned for a moment but that, 
as in my Own experience, the word of welcome and encour 
agement, and the hand of fellowship, would be extended to 
me wherever I went. In short, I looked upon the experi- 
iment I was asked to make as something futile. 

What I learned and experienced | 
have set down exactly as it happened, 
without favor or exaggeration. 





Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian, New York 


New York was the First City on My List. 
The first church I visited was the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. I was 
met by an usher who took me to the fifth 
seat from the front on the left of the 
centre aisle. He asked if the seat was 
to my liking and was gracious. The 
ushers here seemed doing their best to 
seat the congregation. They entered 
into the service, joining in the hymns as 
they came from seating persons in the 
pews. In so far as I could judge, all were treated alike here. 

It seemed a good beginning! 





Old South Church 
Boston 


At Saint Thomas’s Episcopal Church the usher was polite, 
asking me if I wished to go forward. He gave me a seat 
about two-thirds from the front. Soon, 
however, another usher came back of 
me without warning and motioning with 
his hand said, ‘‘ You move over, move 
over there.”’ He did not say if I pleased 
or ‘‘ Madam,”’ or anything but to move 
over. I did not care to be penned in, 
so I said I would take another seat. 
‘* Allright, yousitin here.’’ ‘* Inhere”’ 
was the next seat back. A lady and 
child, the former much excited, took 
the pew I vacated. Evidently it be- 
longed to them all the while and I was 
unwelcome in their pew. I did not 
encounter a friendly glance or smile in 
Saint Thomas’s. ‘Two men and a lady 
left at the same time I did. It rained, 
but none offered to share an umbrella with me. There was 
no one that spoke to me. 








Arlington Street 
Unitarian, Boston 


At the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church the janitor peeked 
through the glass in the doors and said : ‘t There’s an empty 
seat by the door; you slide right in 
there.’’ He opened the doors and I 
‘*slid.””. No usher came to me. The 
Reverend W. J. Dawson, of London, 
England, was preaching on gathering 
up the fragments. He brought out the 
love of Christ for lives soiled, broken 
and lamed. In closing he implored his 
hearers to consecrate their lives to sav- 
ing the fragments — the broken lives of 
others. After the service it occurred to 
me that I, dripping wet and shabby, 
would be recognized at once as a “‘ frag- 
ment.”’ I thought all would rush for- 
ward and shake my hand to gather me 
in. Even the two or three young ladies 
= by my side paid no attention to me. 
The congregation filed past with stony stares. Deciding 
that I was not distinct enough where [ stood with others, 
I moved to the front until I was alone with empty pews 
around me. The aisles filled with people enjoying each 
other, but not me. A mancame down the aisle, meeting 





Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian, Brooklyn 
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Madison Square Baptist 
New York 


Trinity Church 
Boston 
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Emmanuel Church 
Episcopal, Boston 








The Churches I Visited 


In New York 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Saint Thomas's Episcopal Church 

The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 

The Brick Presbyterian Church 

Saint Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church 
The Marble Collegiate Church 

The Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
The Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Broadway Baptist Church 

The Broadway Congregational Church 
The South Reformed Church 

The Madison Avenue Baptist Church 

The Union Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Saint James Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Mount Morris Baptist Church 

The Pilgrim Congregational Church 

Saint Andrew's Episcopal Church 

The Old First Presbyterian Church 

“The Little Church Around the Corner" 
The Church of the Puritans 

The First Collegiate Reformed Church 
The Church of the Incarnation 

Grace Episcopal Church 


In Brooklyn 


Saint James's Episcopal Church 

The Emmanuel Baptist Church 

The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
The Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Church on the Heights (Collegiate Reformed) 
Grace Episcopal Church 

Saint George's Episcopal Church 

The Church of Our Father -—- Universalist 
The Washington Avenue Baptist Church 
The South Congregational Church 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church 

Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church 

The First Place Methodist Episcopal Church 
Plymouth Congregational Church 


In Boston 


The South Congregational Church 

The First Baptist Church 

The Central Congregational Church 

The Emmanuel Episcopal Church 

The First Church — Unitarian 

The First Church of Christ 

King’s Chapel — Unitarian 

Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

The Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal Church 

The First Presbyterian Church 

The People’s Temple — Methodist Episcopal 

The Old South Church — Congregational 

The Mount Vernon Church — Congregational 

The Arlington Street Unitarian Church 

The Second Unitarian Church 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Park Street Congregational Church 
(Brimstone Corner) 

The Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church 

The Clarendon Street Baptist Church 

Berkeley Temple — Congregational 

The First United Presbyterian Church 

The Union Congregational Church 

Tremont Temple — Baptist 


Scientist 











First Baptist 
° 
Boston 


Broadway Congregational 
New York 


Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal, N. Y. 





Fifth Avenue Baptist 
New York 


Centra! Congregational 
Boston 


the London minister right by my side. Both glanced at 
me once; neither looked a second time. It seemed to me 
that the London minister who had just preached such a sermon 
might have stretched out his hand to a ‘‘iragmentary ”’ sister. 
| enjoyed my own company until every 
one had left the auditorium. I had to 
ask some ladies to let me through the 
doorway they were blocking. Not one 
said ‘‘Certainly,”” ‘‘Excuse me’’ or 
‘* Good-morning."” No one smiled or 
said ‘*‘ Come again.”’ 


When I Attended the Brick Presby- 
terian Church an usher was talking to 
aman, ‘I stood by his side until it 
seemed to me he niust recognize and 
show me to a seat. He looked at me 
but did not step forward. I found a seat 
for myself. When the usher finished 
laughing and chatting with his friend he 
did not come and ask if I were satis- 
fied with my place. I received not a 
nod of recognition, not a smile, not a passing word from 
any one. And yet the pamphlet of this church says: ‘‘The 
hospitality of this church has often been remarked upon, 
but no little share of the credit is due to the courtesy and 
kindness of our ushers, whose names 
are given.”’ 





Brick Presbyterian 
New York 


At Saint Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church I attended a vesper service. The 
usher had shown me to a seat about 
two-thirds down the centre aisle. Al- 
though I remained until the church was 
entirely emptied neither usher, rector, 
church-member nor other stranger ad- 
dressed me, or even smiled at me. 
While scores saw me, for all these I did 
not exist! 





There is a Pamphlet in the Marble 
Collegiate Church that says: ‘* The im- 
pression that our New York churches 
are cold and inhospitable is not cor- 
rect. A stranger may go into any of them at either service 
on any Sunday and find a cordial welcome. This is cer- 
tainly true of the Marble Collegiate Church, where for 
years the welcome has been limited only by the capacity 
of the auditorium.”’ 

I believe this church tries to do as it 
says. The ushers motioned me to a 
front seat and did their best to find the 
seats people wished. 


Marble Collegiate 
New York 


r 


I Attended an Evening Service at the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
Doctor Parkhurst’s church. No one 
offered to show me a seat when I came 
in. A poor old man had sat back of 
me, leaning his head in his hands, and 
crying during the singing. He seemed 
sad and lonely. When the services 
were over [ watched to see what would 
become of the old man. He stole 
softly away. No one spoke to him. 
Doctor Parkhurst sat for a few moments, then disappeared. 
He did not speak to any one. Every one was out of the 
auditorium when I left. No members of the congregation 
had noticed me any more than they had the poor old man. 





Park Street Church 
Boston 


I am Afraid My Clothes Counted with 
the usher at the Madison Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He looked at 
me closely, up and down my clothes, 
and then seated me back in pew num- 
ber 68, on the left of the centre aisle. 
Two entire pews were empty in front 
and the others only scatteringly filled. 
A lady in the pew handed me a hymn- 
book, the first courtesy extended to me 
by a member in a New York church, 
although I had been to seven. When 
I left | said to the usher, ‘‘ | thought 
this was an Episcopal church.’’ ‘* Meth- rk 
odist,’’ he answered. That was all. I Grace Charch 
expected to hear, ‘‘ We would be glad Episcopal, New York 
to have you come again.’’ I waited to 
give him a chance to urge me to come again. He failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity. I am almost positive it 
says on the bulletin-board outside this church: ‘* Strangers 
Cordially Welcomed.”’ 














The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston 


St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal, New York 
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At the Broadway Baptist Church | Waited at the Door 
to be shown a pew. A young man in the rear seat, an 
usher, turned his head and watched me but made no 
move. The subject of the sermon was: ‘* How Christ 
Came to be Poor.” In connection with his description 
of the poor and lowly estate of Christ the minister said : 
‘* He was poor even in His garments. Clothes show 
who we are and where we live. They fix our status.”’ 
Several glanced at me curiously, but no one gave me 
even a kindly look ; no one spoke a word, Odd, wasn’t 
it, considering the topic of the sermon? 


No One Offered to Usher Me to a Seat at the Broadway 
Congreg tonal Church. I selected my own. After 
the benediction the congregation resolved itself into a 
‘‘ happy family’’ at once. This church bulletin says: 
** All visitors or strangers who would like to meet mem- 
bers of our church are requested to remain in their pews 
at the close of the service.’’ I selected a pew, about 
the fifth from the front on the left of the centre aisle, to 
“remain” in. It seemed to me that hundreds passed 
me by. No one smiled or spoke to me. Three times 
I stepped aside to allow women to pass through my 
ew. I stood there unnoticed for twenty-five minutes. 
; was directly in front of the minister, who was greeting 
members of the congregation on all sides. He looked 
at me and over me. At last I heard a woman’s voice 
at my side and—she was actually speaking tome. ‘| 
cannot tell whether | ought to know you or not,’’ she 
said. I explained that I was a stranger. She shook 
hands cordially, said she was glad I came and chatted 
with me. That was my first and last welcome in that 
church. Perhaps the bright sunshine accentuated my 
shabby attire. 


At the South (Reformed) Church I heard a musical 
program —Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City.’’ At the close of the 
service history repeated itself. Friends greeted friends 
and laughter jingled about me on every side as I stood 
—alone. The pastor came down the aisle, shaking 
hands right and left and smiling. He greeted a group 
three pews in front of me, passed the empty pews 
between, gave me a glance and passed on. Later the 
yastor returned down the aisle. I turned and looked 
1im straight in the eye. He gave me look for look— 
and went his way. So did I, then! One of this church’s 
announcements is: ‘‘ The pastor desires to know any 
strangers who may be attending the services of the 
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church ! 


At the Madison Avenue Baptist Church the usher was 
very cordial. He escorted me to the third pew from the 
front on the right side of the centre aisle. When I went 
out the big outside doors were already closed. The 
janitor watched me open the big doors! 


At the Union Methodist Episcopal Church no one ushered 
me. Noone spoketome. Two deaconesses looked at 
me but made no move to come where I stood. Finally 
a Mr. Wallace (I believe he was the treasurer of the 
church) came of his own accord, shook hands and said 
he was glad to see me. After he left I stood and com 
muned with myself once more. Then I sought Mr. 
Wallace and asked who the regular pastor was. Mr. 
Wallace went and brought the pastor to me. The latter 
had glanced at me several times but had made no move 
- tocome. Now, however, he was sunny and cordial and 
asked me to come whenever | was near the church. | 
felt so encouraged by this marked attention that | 
took a fresh grip on things, and stood by the rear door 
to see if a woman or two would not speak. My hopes 
were vain. 


| Reached the Saint James’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
one Sunday about fifteen minutes before service. | 
found the church empty save for a woman. She told 
me to take any seat in the rear and when the usher came 
he would show me one farther forward. He came soon, 
sought me at once and escorted me to the second pew 
from the front on the right centre aisle. When I left he 
was standing with the other ushers by the opposite door. 
He came over to me and looked at me inquiringly. | 
told him I had had an idea this might be an Episcopal 
church. He said, ‘‘ No, it is Methodist Episcopal.” 
He neither asked me to remain nor to come again, but 
his manner was kind. 


I Attended the Mount Morris Baptist Church, and the 
usher seated me in the fourth seat from the rear on the 
left side of the centre aisle. He found better seats for 
some women much better dressed. The rear pews 
must be reserved for strangers. The church bulletin 
says in black-face type on its first page: ‘‘ All persons 
cordially invited to every service of the church.”” Then 
why consign visitors to the least desirable seats! The 
bulletin also reads: ‘‘ The pastor asks the privilege of 
greeting visitors at the close of any service.’’ No one 
spoke to me. I purposely spoke to my usher when I 
left, but he did not ask me to come again. 


At the Pilgrim Congregational Church there was a 
small audience. Yet the usher seated me in a pew near 
the rear. The front pews were entirely empty. No one 
offered me a hymn-book. A young man in the pew in 
front of me looked at me but kept hold of his book till a 
well-dressed woman entered his pew. He gave the 
book to her. The usher passed and repassed me, book 
in hand, looked at me but did not offer the book. 


| Found a Large Congregation at Saint Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church. No one paid any attention to me 
after service, though I stood in a prominent pew near 
the front. I left without encountering a friendly glance, 
without a word! Yet it says outside of the church, 
** Strangers Always Welcome.”’ 


At the Old First Presbyterian Church the usher who met 
me at the door offered to take me to a front pew, and 
was very smiling and cordial. This so encouraged me 
that I went back here on a second Sunday. I met the 
pastor coming down the aisle. He stopped, gave me 
a very sunny smile and shook hands cordially, saying he 
was very glad to see me. One man spoke to me in the 


vestibule and one woman shook hands and greeted me 
pleasantly. 


The Rain was Coming Down in Torrents when I turned 
one Sunday into the iron gates of ** The Little Church 
Around the Corner.”’ I saw the rector stop several 
times as the procession singing the recessional came 
down the aisle, smile, stoop down and give out a card. 
He had stopped to greet little children in the ends of 
the pews as he passed. I think most of his congrega 
tion were strangers, for there was very little greeting. 
People walked about ‘‘ sightseeing.’’ I tried group 
after group, but no one spoke to me. 


| Attended a Union Service of Young People at the 
Church of the Puritans. The ushers at this church were 
young boys, and I was given a seat as far forward as I 
wished to go. My leaving was unnoticed. 


At the First Collegiate Reformed Church I found my 
own seat, as service had begun. At the close of the 
service there was a general meeting of friends exchang- 
ing greetings. The pastor came down the aisle, stopped 
by me, gave me a genuine handshake and said: ‘‘ How 
do you do? I am glad to have you with us tonight.” 
He did not say ‘‘ Come again,” but I believe he meant 
it. This church bulletin says: ** It will give the pastor 
much pleasure to become personally acquainted with 
strangers.’’ He took his stand by the door and greeted 
his congregation. 


I Attended Service at\the Church of the Incarnation, 
where the advertised attraction was ‘‘ the new console, 
or keyboard, the smallest ever constructed for any 
instrument of like dimension in this country.’’ Astream 
of people poured into the church. The ushers were 
kept busy saying, ‘* The seats are all free,’’ and telling 
where the good vacant seats were. I was given a rear 
seat on the left side of the centre aisle, all the front seats 
being filled. Not a soul spoke to me, or smiled. 


At Grace Efscopal Church No One Appeared as Usher. An 
assistant rector had charge of the service. At its close the congre 
gation filed out slowly and silently. Neither the rector nor one of 
his assistants returned from the vestry after the recessional. | 
stood alone in the church. 


How I was Received in Brook!yn 


I Visited Saint James's Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, because 
it has an advertisement in ‘‘ Daily Attractions in New York,” 
telling strangers how to reach it aan how much time to allow from 
hotel to chureh. By this, I judged it made a specialty of wel- 
coming visitors. At its inner f sate an usher met me with a pleasant 
look and asked if I wished a seat forward. He motioned to a 
second usher standing at the head of the aisle. The latter came 
to me and asked the same question, saying, ‘‘1 will give you a front 
seat if you wish.” When I left the usher came to me, and held 
the door open for me. 


At the Emmanuel Baptist Church an usher, with very pleasant 
manner, said, ‘‘Shall I show you a seat forward?” 1| replied I did 
not care for one very far forward, so he placed me about the centre 
of the left side of the centre aisle. A lady in the pew handed me 
a church bulletin. My usher came to me as I left. He smiled as 
pleasantly as if I had been clad in velvets, escorted me to the door, 
and held it open for me. He accompanied me to the outer door 
and held that open. And yet, strange to say, that church does not 
display a ‘* Strangers Cordially Welcome” sign. 


The Entire Membership of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church must go to church, as the seats here were filled solid to the 
front. A pleasant usher came to me in the vestibule and showed 
me the only available seat, a rear one. A man in the seat found 
the hymn and handed me a hymn-book. I left this church with a 
pleasant memory. It had no call to display a ‘Strangers Wel 
come” sign, either. A cordial welcome was in the air. 


At the Close of the Service at the Simpson Methodist Episcopal 
Church I had a surprise! A man came to me of his own free will, 
gave me a regular Methodist handshake and said in a hearty way: 
‘*How do you do? I am glad to see you here this morning.” 
I hardly turned from him when an elderly man repeated the same 
greeting. It was a Methodist love feast with more shaking hands 
and less formality than I had seen. A woman came and spoke 
cordially to me. A deaconess smiled on me and said: ‘‘I don’t 
believe I know you, dol? lam glad to see you here. Come back 
tonight, won’t you?” After the deaconess two men spoke to me. 
As I was leaving the uisle a lady put out her hand and said: ‘‘I am 
Mrs. Thompson. I am very glad to have you with us today.” 
When I reached the outer deme a man sprang after me, shook 
hands and said he was glad to see me. It was a perfect ovation 
compared to any recognition I had received in any other church. 


At the Church on the Heights (Collegiate Reformed) an usher 
seated me in pew number 13 on the left side of the ninth aisle. 
It was the thirteenth day of the month, and I could not but wonder 
if this double thirteen would bring me bad luck. There were 
empty seats all about me. No one spoke to me here. 


There were No Ushers at Grace Episcopal Church, and the 
small congregation was composed mostly of women and children. 
Not a soul noticed or spoke to me after service, either in the church 
or the vestibule. 


At Saint George’s Episcopal Church a pleasant, businesslike 
young man showed me to the third pew from the front on the right 
side of the centre aisle. Many young people were at this church. 
I left without a word from any one. 


At the Church of Our Father I found young men ushers anx- 
ious to please. I was given my choice of seats. My departure was 
unnoticed. 


I was My Own Usher at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church. When the congregation was dismissed old and young, 
big and little passed me by without a glance. I waited until the 
lights were shut off. Then, to make sure I was not overlooked, I 
stood around in the vestibule until every one left, then went to the 
street, where a final greeting and good-nights mingled. It was no 
use, no one looked half-way friendly. 


A Youth Stood in the Vestibule of the South Congregational 
Church and handed me the bulletin. This said: ‘Please take 
this home with you.”’ The usher was kind. He seated me in pew 
number 64, about two-thirds from the front on the left of the centre 
aisle. There were many empty pews, so he could have taken me 
forward had he wished. I did not receive any further notice here. 


At the Westminster Presbyterian Church the usher seated me 
half-way down the left of the centre aisle. Many small children 
were here, the most I had yet seen at church anywhere. No one 
took any notice of me when I left. 


I Stood in the Aisle of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church several 
minutes before the only man who looked as if he might be an 
usher came to me and asked if he should show me a seat forward. 
I did not see any one else ushered to a seat. Perhaps the congre- 
gation may sit in this church where it will. No one asked me to 
linger here. 


No Usher Welcomed Me at the First Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but it said ‘‘Welcome” on the door-mat in big letters. 
When I left the only person who noticed me was a gray-haired man, 
the janitor, | think, who showed me out and held the door open 
for me. 


The Big Auditorium of Plymouth Church (Mr. Beecher’s 
old church) was packed. A young man moved over to give me 
room in the second pew from the rear on the right side of the left 
aisle. The Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis was preaching on 
‘*The Democracy of Jesus.”” Among other points he spoke of 
honoring the person, and not the clothes. After the benediction 
the aisles were solid masses of smiling, happy people. Every one 
forgot me. As soon as I could elbow my way through the aisle I 
went to the third pew from the front, in a direct line with the 
pastor. The section around him was packed with men and 
women, young and old, waiting to shake hands with him. Twice 
he looked at me very straight. I really expected he would come 
and greet me, but he did not. When the church finally did empty, 
which was not for a long time, I went to the vestibule and waited 
again for some one to smile or speak. I was struck by the line 
under the medallion of Henry Ward Beecher in the bronze wall 
tablet: ‘‘I have not concealed Thy truth and loving-kindness 
from the great congregation.” I liked the ‘‘loving-kindness”’ 
phrase. I tried to think the persons in the vestibule were strangers 
like myself, but I know they were members of that congregation. 
Not a soul among the hundreds in that church even smiled at me. 


I Felt Now as if | Had Given the Churches of New York and 
Brooklyn a fairly good test. I had attended thirty-seven of them, 
of various grades and of different denominations. 

The net result was: 

In two churches, the Old First Presbyterian and the First 
Collegiate Reformed churches, the pastors, the Reverend Howard 
Duffield, D. D., and the Reverend Benjamin E. Dickhaut, had 
voluntarily sought me out and spoken to me. In another, the 
Union Methodist Episcopal Church, the pastor, the Reverend 
Charles A. Holla, had been brought to me. So out of thirty 
seven ministers of Christ, three had spoken to the stranger within 
their gates —two voluntarily! 

In five churches thirteen members had spoken to me. 

In thirty-two churches I had been absolutely ignored by their 
members. 

My editors now asked me to go to Boston. 


My Experiences in Boston re 


At the First Boston Church Which I Attended, the South 
Congregational Church, to my great surprise a young lady came 
directly to me, held out her hand, smiled and said, ‘*Good 
morning; I am glad to see you.” Then, as if she were really 
hostess and I a welcome guest, she turned to a youth standing by, 
and said, ‘‘ Show her a seat.’’ He took me to a pew reasonably far 
forward. I felt perfectly radiant at being actually ‘‘Cordially 
Welcomed.” Outside on a bulletin it announced that the ladies 
of the church would serve tea every Monday afternoon from four 
to five o’clock. I would gladly have taken ‘ta cup of kindness 
yet” with my young lady. 


At the First Baptist Church I was again greeted at the outer 
door by a pleasant man, who, with a smile, reached out his hand 
to me and said, ‘‘Good-morning; I am glad to see you.” Inside, 
the usher took me to a good pew. But nothing quite so cordial 
happened to me when [| left this church. 


I Found My Own Seat at the Central Congregational Church, 
service having begun. When I left a man came to me. I asked 
him where was the nearest Episcopal church. ‘‘Well,” he said, 
smiling, ‘‘this church is like the Episcopal church, only nicer.”’ 
I told him that was the right way to feel about his own church. 
**Oh,” he said, ‘“‘I was brought up an Episcopalian.” He took 
me outside and took pains to direct me to the Emmanuel Epis 
copal Church. 


There was a Verger here in the Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
but he saw me not. Finally, I landed in the very last seat back 
under a side gallery. In the vestibule of this church it says, 
‘*West gallery seats free.” But nobody had told me. No one 
even had spoken to me. 


I Did Not Stay Very Long in the First Church, where I went 
next. While I was not cordially welcomed I was not distinctly 
snubbed. ‘The usher did not take me very far front! 


At the First Church of Christ, ‘‘The Mother Church of the 
Christian Scientists,’ I found at my right a winding stair and I 
started up it. An usher on guard held up his hand and said, 
‘*Just a moment, please.” ‘They were singing upstairs and I 
waited for them to finish. When the embargo was removed 
I went upstairs, and another usher told me to take any seat I 
pleased and handed me a ‘‘ Christian Science Quarterly.” At the 
close of the service the congregation left by many exits. I stood 
right in front of the reading platform, so many had to brush past 
me in leaving. No one noticed me in any way as they talked and 
laughed on their way out. It did not seem very long before I 
faced the thousands of mahogany, green-cushioned pews, and the 
janitor was my sole companion. The big lights popped out and’I 
descended a staircase from whence came regular Tower of Babel 
sounds. Downstairs the big, round room was full of men and 
women laughing and talking loudly. I did my best to mingle with 
them, but it is hard to ‘‘mingle” all by yourself. I stood by group 
after group, only to be left serenely alone. This crowd stayed a 
long, long while. Finally the lights in the ceiling went out and 
we all left. ' 


In King’s Chapel I was Told to ‘‘go right up front and be 
seated,” the first usher passing me on to the second. It was an 
afternoon service, with special music by organist and choir. I was 
given a pew half-way back on the right side of the centre aisle. 
No one troubled to speak to me when I left: : 

At Saint Paul’s Church an Usher Told Me to take any seat I 
wished, so I went forward and selected the third from the front on 
the right side of the centre aisle. I find so much better pews when 
I am left to do it myself. 


I Attended Vesper Service at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Phillips Brooks’s church. The usher seated me one-third of the 
way back on the right side. After service several remained for 
the postlude. No one spoke or looked at me. After the church 
was empty, save for a few belated choir-boys, I asked a man how 
I could see the inscription on the marble bust of Phillips Brooks. 
Not a word did this man utter, but he let me step up to the ped- 
estal. When I finished a small boy beckoned to me to exit by 
another way. He did not speak, neither did I. 


The Second Sunday of My Stay in Boston I went again to 
Trinity Church to see if it were true, as it was reported to me, that 
no one is welcome on the ground floor, at morning services, save 
the pew-owners. Sure enough, the doors were guarded by ushers. 
A woman went in ahead of me who must have been one of the elect, 
for she passed in, while the usher shut the door and shook his head 
at me. ‘‘You can go in after the lesson is read,’ he said; ‘‘I 
cannot open the door until after that.” I asked if strangers were 
allowed on the main floor. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘after half- 
past ten o’clock. Up to that time the pews are held for pew- 
owners.” I think his conscience pricked him a little, for he went 
on: ‘‘We have to shut these doors and not let any one in while 
prayers are being read, or while the lessons are being read. . And 
then after the sermon begins no one is allowed, either, to enter. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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A Sociable Seamstress: By Beatrice Herford 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 





ORNING —dull day, ain’tit? Don’t know as it’ll actually rain, but 
I brought my umbrella in case itshould. (Drops the umbrella and 
picks it up.) That’s all right, no harm done — these ivory handles 
do break so! Pretty handle, ain’tit? Birthday present. Don’t care 
for it much myself — but my husband took a fancy to that ivory monkey ; of 
course, being a present, I wouldn’t offend him, and haven’t. I like a good, 
round handle that you can get a grip on, myself. I'll just lay off my things. 
(Unbuttons long cloak and takes ut off, also gloves, bonnet and veil.) 

Those the goods you’ve got to trim with? Ain't very pretty, are they? 
Maybe they'll make up pretty —we’ll see; and I don’t believe there’ll be 
enough, either—but 
you can run right 
down and get some 
more, if there ain’t. 
(Folding up her 
veil.) They get so 
mussy if you don’t 
fold’em up. Did I 
leave my apron? 
Oh, yes, there it is 
—don’t look very 
good, does it?— 
but no matter. 
Now, I'll go right 
to work on the 
skirt — we got onso 
nicely with it the 
other day — maybe 
I can finish it right 
up. Needle and 
thread? (Piles off 
thread and threads 
needle.) Why, 
there’s my thimble! 
(Goes to work al the 
skirt on her knee.) 
My goodness! these 
What say? They told you they 











“Preserve Me from Fitting One of Those Goddesses Again!” 


goods are going to fray dreadfully. 
wouldn’t at the store? I know, that’s what they always say. My niece is 
in a dry-goods store. Yes, the one that had her finger taken off last year. 
Yes, indeed—she misses it considerably; but she says they go on that 
principle. The manager of her store, he says it’s no good telling any one 
the worst. But she ain’t like that at home—she’s brought right up to the 
truth; the whole family are —they’re just as nice as they can be. Of course 
I go down there as often as I can— but I can’t go down as often as she’d like, 
She says, ‘‘Come down Monday’’—I says, ‘* Monday’s an inconvenient 
night for me.’’ She says, ‘‘ Come Thursday ’’—I says, ‘‘I can’t.’’ She says, 
‘*Come down some Sunday ’’—‘‘ Well,’’ I says, ‘‘Sunday my sister and her 
husband usually come up.’’ He’s kind of tired the first part of the day, but 
the last of the afternoon he gets spirited up, and then they come up our way. 
And I’m real glad to have ’em—she’s real nice. She tells me Mrs. Tyler’s 
daughter never’ll be any better... Why, you know— Miss J. 5S. Tyler, up the 
hill— yes, that one. She’s got a lot of daughters and they are all at some 
art or other. And this one—of all things—she’s taken up sculpturing! 
As | told her mother, it ain’t no thing for her to do—I presume it takes a 
master hand to handle one of those marble figures, but she would do it. 
She’s undertaken a great big one—and she’s broke right down under it. 
For my part I ain’t partial to statuary —course I know it’s a beautiful gift 
—kep’ in the garden — that’s the place for it. When you once begin bringing 
those marble figures into the house there’s no end to it. I think there’s 
nothing sweeter or more 
appropriate than to come 
around a low bush or 
shrub right into the 
presence of one of those 
figures—in a garden. 
There’s some folks I 
presume no amount of 
book study would bring 
to a realizing sense of 
those ancient gems, 
but brought up sudden 
with ’em that way you 
never forget it. 


ox 


I don’t go as far as 
my sister does—she 
wouldn’t have one for 
anything! Well, they 
did have one, now I oy 
come to think of it. = 
They didn’t meanto, but = © 
if | recollect rightly they 
got it in a lottery, at a° 
fair—and when they put 
in their money they 
thought they was putting 
it in for a pair of those 
life-size owls on a frosted 
ground—but when it 
come home it was this 
figure of a—(biles off 
thread) well, I shouldn’t 
call her a lady, myself. Pee 
But, as I tell my husband, those old goddesses were brought up quite different 
to what we are —and there’s no good making a fuss about it now, and [| ain’t 
going to be the one to begin. But she felt terrible about it, and she’s very 
handy with her needle, and you know I am—so I helped, and we rigged 
her up a real neat kind of a tea-gown. But preserve me trom fitting one 
of those old goddesses again. My goodness — fit! there ain't no fit to It. 

Are your folks all well? What say? Who? Your brother —my goodness ! 
You don’t say--down all those stairs? Must be considerable of a bump. 
Back stairs? My, I always think they’re the worst. I heard of a boy the 
other day just about the age of your brother, similar case — back stairs and 





“But, My Goodness! 
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You Can't Tell 
Which Way that Child’s Going!” 


all. What say? Oh, I ain’t going to tell you aboutit; it'll only discourage 
you. Getting on nicely, is he? I’m glad of that—that’s what they thought 
about this boy, but he’s never been the same since. Some say he never 
was the same before—I don’t know how that is. Did you ever try a fish 
poultice? Never did? Yes, indeed, it’s fine for anything with the head— 
you see, my husband being with the Fire Department, we’re quite up in bumps. 

My, yes, it’s a grand profession! but it takes a sight of courage. When 
he went into it he said, ‘‘I shall have to take courage,’’ and has. And he’s 
very brave about it— although I think he goes too high. I said to him the 
other night, I says, ‘‘Ain’t three or four stories high enough for you to go 
with a wife and children?’’ But he didn’t answer, and I says I sha’n’t ask 
again, and didn’t. It is wearing, too —the way that man’s hair has come out 
the last year! My goodness, it’s awful to see. Of course I don’t feel like 
bothering him about it too much, but I feel I must speak about it from time 
to time. So I said to him, J says, ‘‘Mr. Mooney, do give it a chance; try 
a little of Doctor Higgins’s Hair Enticer.’’ But he didn’t answer. As 
I say, he’s taken that way sometimes. I presume he gets it from his father, 
and I concluded to stop urging, and have. 


eX 


But, my goodness! I ain’t got no cause to complain— he’s real good. 
Now, if he was like my sister’s husband! Yes, stingy — well, stingy ain’tin 
it! He’s awful, but she gets along nicely — better than a good many would. 
She’s so handy with her needle — makes the children’s clothes, and all that. 
Of course they don’t always look just right, but still—now she’s just made 
her little boy his first little pair! Well, of course, it’s a beautiful spirit — but, 
my goodness ! you can’t tell which way that child’s going! She’s very handy 
with her paint-brush, too—she’s 
got a complete comand over the 
paint-brush that few have. She’s 
just finished an elegant flower 
piece. J never saw anything like it 
—has the image of most every 
flower I ever heard of or saw — and 
more, too. I said to her when it 
was all through — she always wants 
me to look it over —I says, ‘‘ Well, 
I think it’s lovely, but there’s only 
one thing: I never saw a blue 
tulip.’’ ‘*Well,’’ says she, ‘‘I never 
did either, but it looked so nice in 
with those peonies and other things 
so I thought I’d leave it ’cause you 
never can teli what they have in 
Europe.” ‘*Well,’’ I says, ‘‘that’s 
perfectly true, and I would leave 
it, ‘cause that dewdrop on it is 
going ahead of Nature.’’ It hada 
glisten to it that you don’t often 
see on a real dewdrop. 

Now I’m going to drape this on 
you if you'll stand up. That's a 
nice skirt you're taking off, I hope 
this one will hang as well. Look 
out for your hair! No, it’s that 
second hook—no, the second, 
Don’t bust it out now—it’s only basted. Now if you'll just step off I'll 
get some pins. (Gathers up some pins from the table, puts them in her 
mouth and in the front of her dress.) That's right. Step off and turn 
slowly —keep turning — round to the left—no, to the left. (Stands os 
her head on one side, looking at the skirt.) Mrs. Bilman’s little girl’s real 
pretty; have you seen her? Whose eyes? She’s got one of father’s and 
one of mother’s. Yes, they’re real pleased. Yes, they’ve named her— 
’Manda, sweet name, ain’tit? Middlename? No; well, his folks were set on 
one, but her folks didn’t want it, and they’d have these fearful arguments 
about it —they go down there Sundays; so finally they’ ve made a compromise 
and put in an initial. She'll be Amanda G. Bilman. It looks well and it’s 
pleasant all round. And if they think of anything to go with the G., after a 
while, they can put itin, That dus a little biton that side. (7Zakes pins from 
her mouth and pins around the band.) Now if 
you'll step again, please, and turn slowly, there’s 
just one place here. (Puls a pin in and starts 
suddenly.) Was that you? Well, I’m real sorry 
—you must tell me when I prick you. 


ox 


Well, I’m going to run over to my sister’s to 
lunch now. Oh, you’re very kind—but I’d 
rather go over there because I want to see her 
new house — she’s got most settled and it’s going 
to be real nice. She’s got some elegant wedding 
gifts. (Taking up her cloak and pulling it on.) 
Some things, of course, I don’t care for myself 
—still it ain’t my house, so it ain’t for me to 
say. She’s got a good many duplicates, and 
that’s always awkward. (Puts on her hat.) 
J should think they’ve got as many as six ink- 
stands, and they ain’t a writing family atall. But 
I presume they’ll use some of ’em for standing 
flowers in— you can do that. Did I havea veil? 
They blow round so—oh, here it is. That’s all 
right. (Puts on veil—looks for her gloves, takes 
, them from cloak pocket and puts them on.) But 
ON she’s got two things I do admire. They’re 

, a pair of mantel ornaments that beat anything 
I ever saw —a pair of those china dogs taken as young spaniels in opposite 
directions. There's one taken this way, looking off with the spaniel ear 
falling in repose and touched with orange, and the other one the same, 
looking the other way —those rich spanieled ears. Then they have those 
gold chains and lockets around the neck just nestling in the fur—they 
look so neat on adog. Well, I think they’re quite exceptional in every way 
—they have a far-away-off look in the eyes, too, that they don’t often catch 
in china. My umbrella, | mustn’t drop it this time. (Zakes up umbrella.) 
And then their tails — well, I didn’t go around to the back, but I presume 
they’re there and touched with orange. Well, Imust run. I'll see you later. 


NOTE — The second of the famous monologues by Miss Herford to be given in The Journal will appear 
' ed ‘ 
in the October issuc, and will represent A Professional Boarder.’’ 


“You Must Tell Me When | Prick You!” 
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The Influence of Sororities 


ZHE novelty of the barbarous word 
sororities —it has not yet found a 
place in standard dictionaries — indi- 
cates the recent origin of the Greek- 
letter secret societies for women to 
which that name is affixed. All of 
them have arisen since the admis- 
sion of women into American col- 
leges and universities, and they 
are found now in most of the Western co-educational 
colleges and Siate universities, in a few colleges for 
women, and in many high schools East and West. 
Some exist in only one locality ; others have numer- 

ous and extensive chapters. 

In the State universities, where they first appeared, 
they originated in the natural desire of women to 
share the advantages, whatever they might be, of the 
existing secret societies. As the men were unwilling 
to admit women to the fraternities, there seemed no 
other way for them to secure the imaginary benefits 
except by forming similar societies for themselves, 

The fraternities arose when there was little or no 
effort on the part of the coilege authorities to pro- 
mote sociability. Gatherings of the students for 
social purposes were not encouraged, but were 
looked upon with suspicion. There was more or less 
antagonism between the students and the Faculty, 
and between the classes. Hazing was universal. 





The Earliest Secret Societies in Men’s Colleges 


N SUCH an atmosphere secrecy seemed necessary 

to protect those who desired a closer social union 
from the intrusive hostility both of their teachers and 
of their fellow-students. Secret meetings seemed 
less likely to be broken up by unfriendly legislation 
or by the pranks and mischievous interference of 
outsiders; and the investiture of a little mystery 
made the society more attractive to youthful minds. 
There was a craving, too, for more literary training 
than the fixed and narrow curriculum of the college 
in those days permitted. ‘That craving the society 
aimed also to satisfy by lighter forms of literary 
exercises —more amusing than serious in their 
character. Once organized the initial character of 
these societies was readily perpetuated. Few things 
are more difficult to change than college customs. 

It was soon found that they absorbed too much of 

the time and strength of their members. Their 
initiations were attended, frequently, with disgrace- 

ful carousals and sometimes with serious bodily 
injury. Those excluded from membership formed anti- 
secret associations, and the classes were distracted, by 
society feuds. 

These fraternities grew at last so troublesome that in 
some colleges they were prohibited, and in others their 
number was limited. Opposition, however, served in 
most cases to make them more secret, and to increase 
their antagonism to college authority. In 1853 they 
were prohibited at Princeton, but they continued to 
exist there in a clandestine way for nearly twenty years, 
until by more vigorous and determined efforts the 
Faculty at last abolished them altogether. Princeton 
was the only large college which succeeded in getting 
rid of them after they had once been established, Gen- 
erally, in the contest for supremacy, the victory was with 
the students, and most college Faculties concluded that 
their abolition would cause greater evils than their 
toleration. 

Meanwhile some of their most objectionable features 
were modified. Their initiations became less barbarous, 
their feuds less bitter. By their society reunions they 
established a closer bond between the alumni and the 
undergraduates. The graduate members became inter- 
ested in renewing at society banquets and initiations the 
friendships of earlier years. Contributions were secured 
from loyal members to build chapter houses, which 
became centres of hospitality and eventually places of 
residence. Thus there gradually arose organizations so 
strong in numbers, in historic associations and in vested 
interests, that the Faculties deemed it wiser to treat them 
no longer as foes, but to seek their co6peration in secur- 
ing good order and in promoting good fellowship. 


Many Women’s Colleges Do Not Permit Sororities 


, existence of sororities, although due to similar 
causes, cannot be justified on the same grounds. In 
the State universities, where they first appeared, it must 
be admitted that women stood in peculiar need of social 
union. They were viewed with suspicious jealousy by 
the men, and little provision was made for their enter- 
tainment by the college authorities. In their isolation 
they were strongly tempted to form social centres for 
themselves, and in the existing fraternities they found a 
model which they did not hesitate tocopy. The chapter 
houses which the fraternities had provided for them- 
selves were peculiarly attractive, for in most of the uni- 
versities there were no dormitories for women, and 
they must find board and lodging in private families. A 
house where they could have congenial society and 
household conveni:..ces seemed very desirable, and a 
society corporatio:. the readiest way to secure these 
advantages. Sororities were accordingly organized in 
nearly all co-educational colleges and universities where 
fraternities existed. When they originated, however, the 
academic spirit had changed, and was already at work to 
bring about more satisfactory social and literary condi- 
tions. It would doubtless have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing its aim, as it did in some co-educational colleges, 
without the intervention of sororities. In fact in most 
institutions it is the conviction of the majority of the 
teachers that the sororities — by repeating the mistakes of 
the fraternities—have hindered more than they have 
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helped the reformation which has taken place in collegiate 


education during the last thirty years. 

In the leading colleges for women, at the outset, special 
efforts were made to develop and perfect the social life. 
There was no traditional antagonistic spirit between the 
classes, nor between the teachers and the students. 
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The members of the college family met in homes estab- 
lished and conducted by the college, in friendly and 
familiar intercourse. Secret societies were not needed, 
either to satisfy the social cravings or to supplement the 
literary culture. ‘They would have seriously interfered 
with the college ideal, and they were accordingly dis- 
couraged, so that today in most of the leading colleges 
for women they do not exist and would not be permitted ; 
as experience has shown that they are attended‘ with 
the same evils as the fraternities, and are of less benefit. 
They absorb much time which might better be de- 
voted to regular college work, and they increase, with 
no valid equivalent, the expense of an education. The 
members of the society are led to consider primarily the 
need of the little coterie to which they belong. It 
lessens their interest in communal life and their sense of 
mutual obligation which membership in the academic 
family imposes. ‘The dominant ambition is to make the 
society strong and influential, to draw to it those who 
will increase its power. In their ‘‘ rushes’’ to secure 
the most desirable candidates, in their combinations to 
monopolize college honors, to put in office those whose 
eligibility is determined not by personal fitness but by 
society membership, the societies give rise to the most 
disturbing and belittling factions of college life. 


Some Things Which the Sorority Girl Misses 


HIS clannish spirit which their secret character fosters 

and perpetuates is more injurious to women than to 
men, for men naturally are brought into closer associa- 
tions with various classes than women are, so that the nar- 
rowing influence of these society limitations is less felt. 
Girls are more isolated than boys in their homes — they 
cannot so safely be given the social freedom granted to 
the other sex. It is one of the benefits of colleges for 
women that their students are brought into familiar 
associations with so many dissimilar minds and temper- 
aments, and thereby can acquire a social tact and breadth 
of view which it would be difficult to gain as readily 
elsewhere. These advantages are in a great degree 
lost if on entering college a girl is circumscribed in her 
fellowship by the exclusive set of a secret society. She 
loses much more than a boy woyld lose, for his lite, more 
than hers, tends to neutralize and supplant the scciety’s 
exclusiveness. 

It is sometimes said in behalf of these organizations 
that they give an opportunity to form lasting triendships 
more speedily, and that delinquent and wayward stu- 
dents can be reached more effectively by the members 
of their society than by the Faculty. But there is no 
place where intimate friendships can be formed between 
congenial spirits more readily and naturally than in a 
college community, while the influence of a secret society 
tends often to make its members more delinquent by 
engrossing too much of their attention; and a coarse 
and vulgar influence becomes more pernicious in the 
confined atmosphere in which it is exerted. 

In every case the benefits of these societies must 
largely depend upon the way they are conducted and 
upon the character of their leaders. When the younger 
members are brought into intimate relations with those 
whom they would not naturally choose for their 


companions if they were more mature, both their char- 
acter and manners will deteriorate by the forced and 
artificial intimacy. 

In colleges, consequently, where sororities have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold they are deplored, and 
where they do not exist there is the confirmed con 

viction that better results are secured without 
them. 

In high schools, fraternities and sororities are 
nearly contemporaneous in their origin. They have 
arisen in consequence of the unwise attempts in 
recent years to introduce college customs into sec- 
ondary schools. The worst features of the college 
societies have been copied and exaggerated by the 
more immature members of the lower schools. 


What High-School Principals Think of Them 


fyi quotations from the reports of superintend- 

ents and principals of high schools in Eastern 
and Western States show the prevailing opinions 
concerning their influence: ‘‘ The Greek-letter so- 
cieties in high schools are undemocratic and tend to 
favor cliques and to emphasize social distinctions.” 
‘* Loyalty to the secret society takes precedence 
over loyalty to the school.’’ ‘‘ Discrimination, direct 
and indirect, is made against those who are not in 
the societies; real merit and scholarship do not 
determine, in the main, the selection of members. 
There is often a tendency to consider the good of 
the society before that of the school.’’ ‘' These 
societies are subversive of the principles of democ- 
racy. They tend to narrow the minds and sym 
pathies of the pupils, and cultivate selfish and 
snobbish ideas, dissipating the energy and detract- 
ing interest from study, offering no social, mental 
or intellectual advantages that may not be supplied 
by open organizations under the more or less direct 
supervision of teachers.’’ ‘‘ All the mystery, jargon 
and inward foolery are being affected by these 
high-school societies.’’ ‘‘Some of the students 
belong to two or more, involving an additional ex- 
pense. There is a tendency to increase the cost of 
maintaining these societies.’’ ‘‘ Influence wholly 
bad, demoralizing.’’ ‘‘ They lessen the respect for 
the authority of teachers,’’ 

The consensus of opinion among teachers appears 
in the resolution passed at the National Education 
Association in Asbury Park, in 1905: ‘* That all 
legitimate elements for good, social, moral and 
intellectual, which these societies claim to possess, 

can be better supplied to the pupils through the school 
at large in the form of literary societies and clubs under 
the sanction and supervision of the schools.”’ 

In several cities the Boards of Education have adopted 
rules like the following one, in force at Minneapolis: 
‘* No high-school pupil who is a member of a secret 
society or sorority shall be allowed to hold office in or 
take a part in any organization connected with the school, 
or be allowed to take part in dramatic entertainments, 
Commencement or athletic contest which is under the 
control of the school.’? Some of these rules have been 
contested by the societies or by the parents of their 
members, on the ground that they do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the school authorities, and that their 
influence is not so injurious as the school authorities 
maintain. A typical case occurred at Seattle. In the 
year Igoo the pupils in the high school asked permission 
to establish a secret society, and the school board, after 
learning of the injurious effect of similar organizations 
in other schools, refused the application, and prohibited 
the students from organizing or joining a secret society. 
In defiance of the school regulation, the students pro- 
ceeded to organize these societies and to pledge and 
initiate members. The meetings of the societies were 
held in private houses, but their influence was openly 
exerted in school affairs. Subsequently the school 
board—to keep more clearly within their legal limita- 
tions — modified their action by prohibiting the members 
of secret societies from belonging to the literary, mu- 
sical or athletic associations of the school, and by 
excluding them from all the privileges of the school 
except the classroom. An injunction was then served 
on the school board by the father of one of the society 
members, to restrain them from enforcing these regula- 
tions, and the case was carried to the civil court for 
decision, The lower court refused to sustain the in- 
junction. ‘The case was then appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which reaffirmed the judgment of the lower court, 
confirming the authority of the school board in the 
following statement: ‘‘ ‘The evidence shows the fact that 
such fraternities do have a marked effect upon the school 
tone, destroying good order, discipline and scholarship. 
This being true, the board is authorized, and it is its 
duty, to take such reasonable and appropriate action by 
the adoption of rules as will result in preventing these 
influences.”’ 


In the Lower Schools, at Least, They are Harmful 


ROM the foregoing history it seems clear that the 

evils of fraternities and sororities in high schools are 
greater than in the colleges, and that they outweigh any 
benefits which they may be supposed to confer. For it 
is the well-nigh unanimous testimony of teachers that 
they prevent the schools from doing the best educational 
work, by lowering the scholarship and setting up a rival 
authority; and that they establish selfish class distinctions 
at variance with the democratic and philanthropic spirit 
of the age. Happily, they are not, as yet, so strongly 
entrenched that they cannot be abolished without serious 
difficulty, where they exist, or cannot be prevented 
from securing a foothold in other localities by the wise 
and firm action of the school authorities. 
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ONE who has lived for years 

in acrowded city quarter where 
men, women and children con- 
stantly jostle each other and 
press upon every inch of space 
in shop, tenement and street, 
nothing is more impressive 
than the strength, the con- 
tinuity, the varied and powerful 
manifestations of family affection. It goes without 
saying that every tenement house contains women 
who for years spend their hurried days in prepar- 
ing food and clothing and pass their sleepless 
nights in tending and nursing their exigent children, 
with never one thought for their own comfort or 
pleasure or development save as these may be 
connected with the future of their families. We 
all know as a matter of course that every shop is 
crowded with workingmen who year after year 
spend all of their wages upon the nurture and 
education of their children, reserving for them- 
selves but the shabbiest clothing and a crowded 
place at the family table. 

‘*Bad weather for you to be out in,’’ you remark 
on a February evening, as you meet rheumatic 
Mr. S. hobbling home through the freezing sleet 
without an overcoat. ‘‘ Yes, it is bad,’’ he assents; 
‘*but I’ve walked to work all this last year. We've 
sent the oldest boy back to High School, you 
know,’’ and he moves on with no thought that he 
is doing other tharr fulfilling the ordinary lot of 
the ordinary man. 

These are the familiar and the constant mani- 
festations of family affection which are so intimate 
a part of life that we scarcely observe them. 


ot 


N ADDITION to these we find peculiar mani- 

festations of family devotion exemplifying that 
touching affection which rises to unusual sacrifice 
because it is close to pity and feebleness. ‘* My 
cousin and his family had to go back to Italy. 
He got to Ellis Island with his wife and five 
children, but they wouldn’t let in the feeble- 
minded boy, so of course they all went back with 
him. My cousin was fearful disappointed.” 

Or, ‘* These are the five children of my brother. 
He and his wife, my father and mother, were all 
done for in the bad time at Kisheneff. It’s up to 
me all right to take care of the kids, and I'd no 
more go back on them than | 
would on my own.”? Or, again: 
‘* Ves, I have seven children of 
myown. My husband died when 
Tim was born. The other three 
children belong to my sister, who 
died the year after my husband 
did. I get on pretty well. I 
scrub in a factory every night 
from six to twelve, and I go out 
washing four days a week. So 
far the children have all gone 
through the eighth grade before 
they quit school,’’ she concludes, 
beaming with pride and joy. 
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HEN there are the august 

manifestations of that affec- 
tion which outlives abuse, neg- 
lect and crime: the affection 
which cannot be plucked from 
the heart where it has lived, 
although it may serve only to 
torture and torment it. ‘* Are 
you living with your husband 
again?’’ you mildly inquire of 
Mrs. L., whom you have known 
for eight years as an overworked 
woman, bringing her five delicate 
children every morning to the 
Hull-House Day Nursery, bent 
under the double burden of earn- 
ing the money which supported 
them and giving them the tender 
care which alone kept them alive. 
The oldest two children have at 
last gone to work, and Mrs. L. 
has allowed herself the luxury 
of staying at home two days a 
week. And now the worthless 
husband is back again—the 
‘*gentlemanly gambler’’ type 
who, through all vicissitudes, 
manages to present a white shirt- 
front and a gold watch to the 
world, but who is dissolute, idle 
and extravagant. You dread to 
think how much his presence will 
increase the drain upon the family 
exchequer, and you know that he 
stayed away until he was certain 
that the children were old enough 
to earn money for his luxuries. 
Mrs. L. does not pretend to take 
his return lightly, but she replies eno 
in all seriousness and simplicity, 
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‘*You know my feeling for him has never changed. 
You may think me foolish, but I was always 
proud of his good looks and educated appearance. 
I was lonely and homesick during those eight 
years when the children were little and needed so 
much doctoring, but I could never bring myself 
to feel hard toward him, and I used to pray the 
good Lord to keep him from harm and bring him 
back to us; so, of course, I’m thankful now.” 
She passes on with a dignity which gives one a 
new sense of the security of affection. 


or 


NE Sunday evening an excited young man 

came to see me, saying that he must have 
advice; some one must tell him at once what to 
do, for his wife was in the State’s prison serving 
a sentence for a crime which he himself had 
committed. He had seen her the day before, and 
while she had been there only a month he was 
convinced that she was developing consumption. 
She was ‘‘ only seventeen, and couldn’t stand the 
hard work and the ‘low-down’ women’? whom 
she had fgr companions. My remark that a girl 
of s@venteen couldn't be in the State penitentiary 
brought out the whole wretched story. 

He had been unsteady for many years and the 
despair of his thoroughly respectable family who 
had sent him West the year before. In Arkansas 
he had fallen in love with a girl of sixteen and 
married her. His mother was far from pleased, 
but had finally sent him money to bring his bride 
to Chicago, in the hope that he might settle down. 
En route they stopped off at a small town for the 
naive reason that he wanted to have an aching 
tooth pulled out. But the tooth gave him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to have a drink, and before he 
reached the office of the country practitioner he 
was abominably intoxicated. As they passed 
through the vestibule he stole an overcoat hang- 
ing there, although the little wife piteously begged 
him to let it alone. Out of sheer bravado he 
carried it across his arm as they walked down the 
street, and was, of course, immediately arrested 
‘with the goods upon him.’’ In sheer terror of 
being separated from her husband, the wife insisted 
that she had been an accomplice, and together 
they were put into the County Jail awaiting the 
action of the Grand Jury. At the end of the sixth 
week, on one of the rare occasions when they 
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were permitted to talk to each other through the 
grating which separated the men’s visiting quarters 
trom the women’s, the young wife told tear hus- 
band that she had made up her mind to swear that 
she had stolen the overcoat. What could she do 
if he were sent to prison and she were left free? 
She was afraid to go to his people and could not 
possibly go back to hers. In spite of his protest, 
that very night she sent for the State’s Attorney 
and made a full confession, giving her age as 
eighteen in the hope of making her testimony 
more valuable. From that time on they stuck to 
the lie through the indictment, the trial and her 
conviction. Apparently it had seemed to him 
only a well-arranged eS until he had visited the 
penitentiary the day before, and had really seen 
her piteous plight. Remorse had seized him at 
last, and he was ready to make every restitution. 
She, however, had no notion of giving up; on the 
contrary, as she realized more clearly what prison 
life meant, she was daily more determined to spare 
him the experience. Her letters, written in the 
unformed hand of a child—for her husband had 
himself taught her to read and write — were filled 
with a riot of self-abnegation, the martyr’s joy as 
he feels the iron enter the flesh. Here it was once 
more: an illiterate, neglected girl, through sheer 
devotion to a worthless sort of young fellow in- 
clined to drink, had entered into the company of 
the ‘‘ transfigured few ’’ of whom the poets sing. 


ox 


HIS devotion of man and~ woman, ‘‘ the two 

premises of the ‘ practical syllogism’ and their 
conclusion the child,’’ is, of course, the tre- 
mendous force which makes possible the family, 
that bond which holds society together and unites 
the experience of generations into a continuous 
story. The family has been called ‘*‘ the fountain 
of morality,’’ ‘‘ the source of law,’’ ‘‘ the necessary 
prelude to the State”’ itself; but while it is con- 
tinuous historically, this dual bond must be made 
anew a myriad times in each generation, and the 
forces upon which its formation depend must be 
powerful and unerring. It would be too great a 
risk to leave it to a force whose manifestations 
are intermittent and uncertain. The desired result 
is too grave and fundamental. 

The great processes of social life develop them- 
selves through influences of which each participant 
is unconscious as he struggles 
alone and unaided in the strength 
of a current which seizes him and 
bears him along with myriads of 
others. Each one knows little 
concerning the others and cannot 
imagine that they, too, are having 
the same experience as himself 
with an impulse which will not 
be denied, an absorbing thirst 
each for his own happiness. 


a 
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HEN girls ‘‘ go wrong’ 
what happens? How has 

this tremendous force, valuable 
and necessary for the foundation 
of the family, become mis- 
directed? When its manifesta- 
tions follow the legitimate 
channels of wedded life we call 
them praiseworthy ; but there are 
ether manifestations quite outside 
the legal and moral channels 
which yet compel our admiration. 
A young woman of my ac- 
quaintance was married to a pro- 
fessional criminal named Joe. 
Three months after the wedding 
he was arrested and ‘‘ sent up”’ 
fortwo years. Molly had always 
been accustomed to many lovers, 
but she remained faithful to her 
absent husband for a year. At 
the end of that time she obtained 
a divorce which the State law 
makes easy for the wife of a 
convict, and married a man who 
was ‘‘ rich and respectable’’ — in 
fact, he owned the small manu- 
facturing establishment in which 
her mother did the scrubbing. 
He moved his bride to another 
part of town six miles away, pro- 
vided her with a ‘‘ steam-heated 
flat,’ furniture upholstered in 
‘fcut velvet,’? and many other 
Juxuries of which heretofore she 
had only dreamed. One day as 
she was wheeling a handsome 
baby-carriage up and down the 
prosperous street, her brother, 
who was ‘‘Joe’s pal,’’ came to tell 
her that Joe was ‘‘ out,’’ had come 
to the old tenement and was 
‘*mighty sore’’ because ‘‘ she 
had gone back on him.’’ Without 
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a moment's hesitation Molly turned the baby-carriage 
in the direction of her old home and never stopped 
wheeling it until she had compassed the entire six 
miles. She and Joe rented the old room and went 
to housekeeping. The rich and respectable husband 
made every efiort to persuade her to come back, and 
then another series of efforts to recover his child, 
before he set her free through a court proceeding. Joe, 
however, steadfastly refused to marry her, still ** sore” 
because she had not ‘‘ stood by.’”’ As he worked only 
intermittently, and was too closely supervised by the 
police to do much at his old occupation, Molly was 
obliged to support the humble ménage by scrubbing in 
a neighboring lodging-house and by taking in to wash 
‘*the odd shirts’’ ot the humble lodgers. Tor five 
years, during which time two children were born, when 
she was constantly subjected to the taunts of her neigh- 
bors, and when all the charitable agencies refused to 
give help to such an irregular household, Molly happily 
went on her course with no shade of regret or sorrow. 
‘** I’m all right as long as Joe keeps out of the jug,”’ was 
her slogan of happiness, low in tone, perhaps, but genuine 
and game. Her surroundings were as sordid as pos- 
sible, consisting of a constantly changing series of cheap 
‘* furnished rooms ’”’ in which the battered baby-carriage 
was the sole witness of better days. But Molly’s heart 
was full of courage and happiness, and she was never 
desolate until the criminal husband and lover was ‘‘ sent 
up”’ again, this time on a really serious charge. 

I recall a young man whose sweetheart had been 
sent to the city prison on a charge of disorderly, con- 
duct. During his visits to her there he discovered what 
he had never known before — that she had been arrested 
many times. He insisted, therefore, that they must be 
married the very hour that she was released in order to 
‘‘keep her straight.’’ During the months of her im- 

risonment all his savings were spent upon furnishings 
or the tenement which he was getting ready. ‘The fact 
that she was about to give birth to a child, of which he 
was not the father, in nowise discouraged him. To any 
intimation that such a marriage was sure to prove a mis- 
take he paid no heed. Although one saw the embark- 
ing of the matrimonial venture with much misgiving, 
candor compels me to state that he conquered the 
situation and that the household is happy and honest. 


ox 


HESE irregular manifestations form a link between 

that world in which each one struggles to *‘ live respect- 
able,’’ and that nether world in which are also found 
cases of devotion and of enduring affection arising out 
of the midst of the — and the shame. The girls there 
who through all tribulation support their recreant 
‘* lovers,’’ or the girl who overcomes love of drink and 
habits of opium, who renounces luxuries and goes back 
to uninteresting daily toil for the sake of the good opin- 
ion of a man who wishes her to ‘‘ appear decent,’ 
although he never means to marry her, are also im- 
pressive. 

It is inevitable that a force which is enduring enough 
to withstand the discouragements, the suffering and 
privation of daily living, strenuous enough to overcome 
and rectify the impulses which make for greed and self- 
indulgence, should be able, even under untoward con- 
ditions, to lift up and transfigure those who are really 
within its grasp and set them in marked contrast to those 
who are merely playing a game with it or using it for 
gain. But what has happened to these wretched girls? 
Why has this beneficent current cast them upon the 
shores of death and destruction when it should have 
carried them into the safe port of domesticity? Through 
whose fault has this basic emotion served merely to trick 
and deride them? What has organized education done 
to teach them how to cope with this emotion since they 
first became conscious of it in the period of adolescence ? 

The schools are only now beginning to recognize and 
direct the adventurous spirit of the boy and the strange 
dreaminess of the girl which appear then, and to provide 
proper food for the vivid imagination which at that 
period takes such new and untried directions. But even 
the new education makes no attempt to utilize that 
exuberant stream of youthful spirit which wanders up 
and down the streets of a summer evening, giggling and 
shoving and shouting from sheer joy of life and of relief 
from the grind of all-day factory work. As a matter of 
mere information we know that it is the same surging 
energy that produces the song of the bird in the mating 
season, that it is the joy of lite anticipating its continua- 
tion ; but for all practical action modern society proceeds 
as if this analogy had never been discovered. 


or 


E ALSO know that in old-established communities 
channels have been provided for this exuberance 
of youth. Simple communities provide the dances on 
the village green for the heavily-shod peasants, or the 
mimic courting of the tarantella. These open mani- 
festations are, however, carefully guarded by rules of 
convention and inherited artistic expression, the taran- 
tella never becomes a riot, and all of the peasant dances 
are carried on in groups with well-imposed restraints. 
The Latin races who most universally use this expression 
also employ a careful chaperonage over their marriage- 
able daughters and provide husbands for them at an 
early age. ‘‘ My father will get a husband for me this 
winter,’’ announces pretty Angelina, whose father has 
brought her to a party at Hull-House, and she adds 
with a toss of her head, ‘‘I saw two already, but my 
father says that they haven’t saved enough money to 
marry me.’’ She rests quite as content in her father’s 
wisdom and ability to provide her with a husband as 
she does in his capacity to escort her home safely from 
the party. He does not permit her to cross the threshold 
after nightfall unaccompanied by himself, and unless 
the dowry and the husband are provided before she is 
eighteen he will consider himself derelict in his duty 
toward her. ‘‘ Francesca can’t even come to the 
Sodality meeting this winter. The church is only across 
the street, but her mother won’t let her come because 
her father is out West working on a railroad,” is a com- 
ment one often hears. The system works well only 
when it is carried logically through to the end of an early 
marriage with a properly-provided husband. 
Even with the Latin races, when the system is tried in 
America it often breaks down, and when the Anglo- 


Saxons anywhere imitate this régime it is usually utterly 
futile. ‘They follow the first part of the program as far as 
repression is concerned, but they find it impossible to 
follow the second because all sorts of inherited notions 
deter them. The repressed girl, if she is not one of the 
languishing type, takes matters into her own hands, and 
finds her pleasures in illicit ways, without her parents’ 
knowledge. ‘‘ 1 had no idea my daughter was going to 
public dances. She always told me she was spending the 
night with her cousin on the South Side. I hadn't a 
suspicion of the truth,’’ many a broken-hearted mother 
explains. An officer who has had a long experience in 
the Juvenile Court of Chicago, and has listened to hun- 
dreds of cases involving wayward girls, gives it as his 
deliberate impression that a large majority of cases are 
from families where the discipline had been rigid and 
where the girl has broken away secretly at first, followed, 
of course, by open rupture. When the inevitable ex- 
posure comes the mother is usually utterly surprised and 
incredulous. ‘‘ Strictness’’ alone, mere watchfulness 
unaccompanied by companionship and sympathy, is of 
little value, as the statistics of many Puritanical neigh- 
borhoods and remote country districts where public 
opinion is absolutely against all gayeties can testify. 
The trouble with such communities is that they have 
taken but half of the convention of the Old World 
without the remaining half. 


on 


NLESS we mean to go back to Old-World customs 
which are already hopelessly broken, there would 
seem to be but one path open tous in America. That path 
implies freedom for the young people made safe only 
through their own self-control. This, in turn, must be 
based upon knowledge and habits of clean companion- 
ship. In point of fact no course between the two is safe 
in a modern city, and in the most crowded quarters the 
girls themselves are working out a protective code which 
reminds one of the instinctive protection that the free- 
ranging child in the country learns in regard to poisonous 
plants and ‘‘ marshy places,’’ or of the cautions and 
abilities that the mountain child develops in regard to ice 
and precipices. This statement, of course, does not hold 
good concerning a large number of children in every 
crowded city quarter who may be classed as degenerates, 
the children of careless or dissolute mothers who fall 
into all sorts of degenerate habits and associations before 
childhood is passed, who cannot be said to have ‘‘ gone 
wrong ’’ at any one moment because they have never 
been in the right path even of innocent childhood; but 
the statement is sound concerning thousands of girls 
who go to and from work every day with crowds of 
young men who meet them again and again in the occa- 
sional evening pleasures of the more decent dance-halls 
or on a Sunday afternoon in the parks. 

The mothers whg are of most use to this normal city 
working-girl are the mothers who develop a sense of 
companionship with the changing experiences of their 
daughters, who are willing to modify ill-fitting social 
conventions into rules of conduct which are of actual 
service to their children in their daily lives of factory 
work and of ‘city amusements. ‘Those mothers, through 
their sympathy and adaptability, substitute keen present 
interests and activity for solemn warnings and restraint, 
self-expression for self-repression. Their vigorous 
family life allies itself by a dozen bonds to the educa- 
tional, the industrial and the recreational organizations 
of the modern city, and makes for intelligent under- 
standing, industrial efficiency and sane social pleas- 
ures. | have never known a daughter from such a 
family to ‘‘ go wrong.’’ And such families are found 
by the hundreds and thousands. 


ox 


E CANNOT afford to be ungenerous to the city in 
which we live without suffering the penalty which 
lack of fair interpretation always entails. Let us know 
the modern city in its weakness and wickedness, and 
then seek to rectify and purify it until it shall be free at 
least from the grosser temptations which now beset the 
young people who are living in its tenement-houses and 
working in its factories. The mass of these young 
people are possessed of good intentions and they are 
equipped with a certain understanding of city life. This 
itselt could be made a most valuable social instrument 
toward securing innocent recreation and better social 
organization. ‘They are already serving the city in so 
far as it is honeycombed with mutual benefit societies, 
with ‘‘ pleasure clubs,’’ with organizations connected 
with churches and factories which are filling a genuine 
social need. A study of nationalities made ten years ago 
in the ‘‘ red-light’’ district of Chicago showed that the 
——- of the girls in undesirable houses were American 
girls who had come from the country, farmers’ daughters 
who had been bewildered and betrayed during their first 
few years of unaccustomed city life. Had these girls 
possessed a membership in some social organization or 
pleasure club it might easily have given them the outlet 
and direction which they so sadly needed. 

One of the most pathetic sights in the public dance- 
halls of Chicago is the number of young men, 
obviously honest young fellows from the country, who 
stand about vainly hoping to make the acquaintance of 
some ‘‘ nice girl.’” They look eagerly up and down the 
rows of girls, many of whom are drawn to the hall by 
the same keen desire for pleasure and social intercourse 
which the lonely young men themselves feel. 

One Sunday night at twelve o’clock I had occasion to 
go into a large public dance-hall situated not in the 
Hull-House neighborhood, but in quite another part of 
town. I was standing at the rail looking for the girl I 
had come to find, when a young man approached me 
and quite simply asked me to introduce him to some 
‘* nice girl,’’ saying that he did not know any one there. 
On my reply that a public dance-hall was not the best 
place in which to look for a nice girl he replied: ‘* But 
I don’t know any other place where there is a chance to 
meet any kind of a girl. I’m awfully lonesome since I 
came to Chicago.’’ And then he added rather defiantly : 
‘*Some nice girls do come here! It’s one of the best 
halls in town.”’ He was voicing the ‘* bitter loneliness ”’ 
that many city men now prosperous remember to have 
experienced during the first years after they have ‘‘ come 
up to town.’’ Occasionally the right sort of man and 
girl meet each other in these dance-halls and the romance 


with such a tawdry beginning ends happily and respect- 
ably. But, unfortunately, mingled with the respectable 
young men seeking to form the acquaintance of young 
women through the only channel which is available to 
them are many young fellows of evil purpose, and among 
the girls who have left their lonely boarding-houses or 
rigid homes for a ‘‘ little fling’ are likewise women who 
openly desire to make money from the young men 
whom they meet, and back of it all is the desire to profit 
by the sale of intoxicating and ‘‘ doctored”? drinks. 


ox 


HE whole machinery is wretchedly inadequate and 

full of danger to whosoever may approach it, and 
yet who is responsible for its inadequacy and dangers? 
We certainly cannot expect the fathers and mothers who 
are brought up on farms in the country places to appre- 
ciate or rectify these dangers. We cannot expect the 
young people themselves to cling to conventions which 
are totally unsuited to modern city conditions, nor yet 
to be equal to the task of forming new conventions 
through which this more agglomerate social life may 
express itself, 

By all means let us preserve the safety of the home, 
but let us also make safe the shop and the street in 
which our young people work and walk. Let us not 
leave them bewildered and uninstructed in regard to 
the experience which must inevitably come to them, 
and which has varied, remote and indirect expressions. 

When this emotional force does not find the traditional 
line of domesticity it serves as a cancer in the very tis- 
sues of society and as a disrupter of the securest social 
bonds. No attempt is made to treat its manifestations 
with dignity or to give it possible social utility. The 
spontaneous joy, the clamor for pleasure, the desire of 
the young people to appear finer and better and alto- 
gether more lovely than they really are, the idealization 
not only of each other but of the whole earth, which they 
regard but as a theatre for their noble exploits, the un- 
worldly ambitions, the romantic hopes, the make-believe 
world in which they live, are regarded by certain 
accredited writers as the securest foundation for the art 
impulse. If properly utilized what might it not do to 
make our sordid cities more beautiful, more compan- 
ionable? The primitive peoples openly recognize the 
emotions connected directly with the . psychological 
development of the youth, as did many pagan customs. 
Even the ceremonies connected with the assumption of 
the foga virilis on the part of the Roman youths had 
such a foundation. 


ox 


OR many years the age of adolescence has been 
utilized as the moment for religious education. All 
the great religious organizations, including the historic 
Church of Christendom, have instructed and confirmed 
the youth between the ages of twelve and fifteen, recog- 
nizing and directing that moment of expanding life and 
aspiration into religious channels and expression. But 
with the later and more definite emotions of adolescence 
no religious or educational organizations attempt to 
deal. We are timid and inconsistent, and unless we 
repress we do nothing. We recognize the ‘‘ imitative 
play’’ impulse of little children and provide them with 
tiny bricks with which to ‘‘ build a house,’’ and dolls 
upon which they may lavish their tenderness. We exalt 
the love of the mother and the stability of the home, but 
in regard to those difficult years between childhood and 
maturity we beg the question and merely found institu- 
tions for those who ‘‘ go wrong.”’ Let us not continue 
the inconsistency of declaring the home to be the 
foundation of society and then do nothing to direct the 
force upon which the continuity of the home depends. 





Plamts Instead of Flowers 
By Pearle White McCowan 


HY did you buy that little primrose to send to 
your sick friend instead of those lovely carna- 
tions?”’? asked one lady of another as_ they 

passed from the city greenhouse out into the street. 

** Well, some years ago,’’ the other replied, ‘‘ 1 was very 
ill. My friends had almost given up hope, and although, 
of course, they did not tell me that, the sense of their 
depression was upon me and I was far too weak to 
rise above it. Magnificent hothouse roses and lovely 
bunches of carnations, intertwined with smilax or other 
greenery, daily came to my door from anxious and sym- 
pathetic friends. They all bore the message of good 
will, and I begged to have them left in my sick-room, for 
I loved their bright coloring, so that finally a good-sized 
table was nearly filled with them. But instead of caus- 
ing my spirits to rise they produced the opposite result. 
As I watched those flowers each day gradually their 
beauty faded and they were carried from the room. 
‘And so,’ thought I, ‘it will be withme. Every day Iam 
growing weaker, and before long I, too, shall be carried 
to my last resting-place.’ Thus my gloomy thoughts 
were helping along that very physical ailment which we 
were trying so hard to combat. 


ax 


z. this time a good, sensible aunt, who had had 
considerable experience as a nurse, came to assist 
in my care. She promptly banished all the hothouse 
flowers with their heavy odor, and in their place put a 
single little plant just full of buds and with one sweet, 
pink face peeping out at me from its dark-green foliage. 

‘* Whether or not it had anything to do with my recovery 
I do not know, but that little growing pliant, with its 
blossoms each day unfolding before my eyes, seemed to 
put new hope and courage into my veins, and from that 
day I began to improve. 

‘* So in place of sending cut flowers to a sick friend I 
like to choose some little plant that will be emblematic 
of hope and life instead of bringing sombre thoughts of 
decay and death. 

‘* T usually try to carry the gift to the door myself and 
leave with it a message or note, expressing the hope 
that, as the little plant shall grow and blossom, so may 
the invalid’s strength increase each day.’’ 

‘“ That is indeed a good idea,’’ exclaimed the ques- 
tioner, ‘‘and I shall not forget it.’’ 
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lolly: the Romance of a Southern Girl 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Author of “The Land of Joy,” “Kitty of the Roses,” “A Maid in Arcady,” etc. 


CHAPTER V 
SES INTHROP had been at Waynewood a 

% week —a week which, viewed in retro- 
spect, seemed to have consisted of 
seven hazy, idyllic days, all as alike as 
so many proverbial peas. Yet, in fact, 
there had been events. Three days 
after his arrival—or was it four?—he 
had visited Major Cass at his office and 
had signed a renewal of the lease to Miss India. Subse- 
quently he had made a tour of the village under the Major’s 
guidance and had been impressively introduced to some 
three dozen of Corunna’s foremost citizens, from the Mayor, 
’Squire Parrish, discovered buying cotton in the dim recess 
of his hardware store, to Major Warren, the postmaster, who 
displayed an empty coat sleeve with a hint of truculency 
and who still toasted ‘‘ Secession, sah!’’ There had also 
been Mr. ‘‘ Ham”’ Somes, proprietor of the principal drug- 
store ; Colonel Byers, in from his plantation of ‘‘ Sunny- 
side’? ; the Reverend Mr. Fillock, Presbyterian minister ; 
the Honorable Harry Bartow, State Senator, and many 
others. And Winthrop had accepted many invitations 
and loitered back to Waynewood with a very warm feeling 
in his heart for his new acquaint- 
ances, who had in the short space 
of a few hours made him feel so 
much at home. 

He found it delightful to have 
nothing more startling to look 
forward to than a quail-shoot, a 
dinner at ‘‘ Sunnyside”’ or a game 
of whist in town, to have each day 
pass softly across the garden, 
trom shadow to shadow, the while 
he watched with tranquilly- 
smiling eyes and inert body from 
the seat under the magnolia or a 
chair on the quiet porch. 

And Holly? Fate, although she 
was still unsuspecting of the fact, 
had toppled the stone into the 
stream and the ripples were 
already widening. Winthrop’s 
coming had been an event. Holly 
had her friends, girls of her own 
age, who came to Waynewood to 
see her and whom she visited in 
town, and young men in the early 
twenties, who walked or drove 
out in the evening when their 
duties in the stores and offices 
were over, and made very chival- 
rous and distant love to her in the 
parlor. But, forall that, many of 
the days had been long, with only 
Aunt India, who was not exactly 
chatty, and the servants to talk to. 

Sut now it was different. This 
charming and delightfully- 
inexplicable Northerner was fair 
prey. He was never too busy to 
listen to her; in fact, he was sel- 
dom busy at all, unless sitting, 
sometimes with a closed book 
on his lap, and gazing into space, 
may be termed being busy. 

a 

By the end of that first week 
she and Winthrop had become 
the very good friends they had 
agreed to be. They had reached 
the point where it was no longer 
necessary to preface their con- 
versation with an introduction. 
Now when Holly had anything to 
say —and she usually had —she 
plunged right in without any pre- 
liminary shivers, as this morning, 
when, having given out the sup 
plies for the day to Aunt Venus, 
she joined Winthrop under the 
magnolia, settling her back against 
the trunk and clasping her hands 
about her knees. 

‘*T reckon there are two sides 
to everything,’’ she said with the 
air of one who is announcing the 
result of long study. 

Winthrop, who had arisen at her 
approach and remained standing 
until she had seated herself, settled 
back again and smiled encourag- 
ingly. He liked to hear her talk, 
liked the soft coo of her voice, liked the things she said, 
liked, besides, to watch the play of expression on her face. 
_ “* Father always said that the Yankees had no right to 
interfere with the South, and that it wasn’t war with them, 
it was just homicide. Homicide’s where you kill some 
one else, isn’t it? I always get it mixed up with suicide.’’ 

Winthrop nodded. 

_ ** That’s what he used to say, and I’m sure he believed 
it, or he’d never have said it. But maybe he was mistaken. 
Was he, do you think ?”’ 

‘*He might have been a trifle biased,’’ said Winthrop. 

Holly was silent a moment. Then she continued: 
‘“ Uncle Major used to argue with him, but Father always 
had the best of it. I reckon, though, you Northerners are 
sorry now, aren’t you?” 

‘‘ Sorry that there was war, yes,’’ answered Winthrop 
smilingly ; ‘* but not sorry for what we did.’’ 

‘* But if it was wrong?’ argued Holly. ‘‘ ’Pears to me 
you ought to be sorry! Just see the heaps and heaps of 
trouble you made for the South! Julian says that you ought 
to have paid ‘us for every negro you took away from us.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed? And who, may I ask, is Julian?” 

_ ‘Julian Wayne is my second cousin. He graduated 
trom medical college last year. He lives in Marysville, 
over yonder.’’ Holly nodded vaguely toward the grove. 

‘* Practicing, is he?’ 








ORAWN BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


“As the Chair Tipped Over She Found Herself Against His Breast, His Arms About Her” 


** He’s Doctor Thompson’s assistant,’’ said Holly. 
‘* He’s getting experience. After a while he’s going to 
come to Corunna.”’ There was a pause. ‘‘He’s coming 
over tomorrow to spend Sunday.”’ 

** Really? And does he make these trips very often ?’’ 
Winthrop asked. 

**Oh, every now and then,’’ answered Holly carelessly. 

‘* Perhaps there is an attraction hereabouts,’’ suggested 
Winthrop. 

** Maybe it’s Aunt India,’’ said Holly gravely. 

Winthrop laughed. ‘‘Is he nice, this Cousin Julian?” 
he asked. 

Holly nodded. ‘‘ He’s a dear boy. 
yet ; only twenty-three.”’ 

‘* And eighteen from twenty-three leaves five,’’ teased 
Winthrop. ‘‘ I’ve heard, I think, that ten is the ideal 
disparity in years for purposes of marriage, but doubtless 
five isn’t to be sneezed at.”’ 

Holly’s smooth cheeks reddened a little. 

‘* A girl ought to marry a man much older than herself,’’ 
she said decisively. 

**Oh! Then Julian won’t do?” 


He’s very young 





‘* My admirers must be my slaves, too,’’ answered Holly: 

‘*Tamwarned. Ithank you. I could never play a dual 
rdle, I fear.”’ 

Holly pouted. 

‘* Then which do you choose?’’ she asked aggrievedly. 

‘* To be your slave, my dear young lady ; | tancy that 
réle would be more becoming to middle-age and, at all 
events, far less hazardous.”’ 

** But if I command you to admire me you'll have to, 
you see ; slaves must obey.”’ 

‘* | haven’t waited for the command,”’ replied Winthrop. 

** You blow hot and cold, sir. First you refuse to be my 
admirer, and then you declare that you do admire me. 
What am I to believe ?”’ 

‘* That my heart and brain are at war, Miss Holly. My 
heart says, ‘Down on your knees!’ but my brain says, 
* Don’t you do it, my boy; she’ll lead you a dance that 
your aged limbs won’t take kindly to, and in the end she’ll 
run out of your sight laughing, leaving you to sorrow and 
liniment !’”’ 

‘“You have as good as called me a coquette, Mr. 
Winthrop,”’ charged Holly severely. 

‘*Have I? And, pray, what 
have you been doing for the last 
ten minutes but coquetting with 
me, young lady? Tell me that.” 

‘* Have I?’’ asked Holly, with 
a soft little laugh. ‘‘ Do you 
mind?” 

‘* Mind? On the contrary, do 
you know I rather like it? So go 
right ahead; you are keeping 
your hand in, and at the same 
time tickling the vanity of one 
who has reached the age when to 
be used even for target practice is 
flattering.’’ 

‘* Your age troubles you a great 
deal, doesn’t it?’’ asked Holly 
ironically, ‘‘ Please, why do you 
always remind me of it? Are you 
afraid that I’ll lose my heart to 
you and that you'll have to refuse 
me?” 

‘*Well, you have seen me for a 
week,’’ answered Winthrop mod- 
estly, ‘‘ and know my irresistible 
charm.”’ 

Holly was silent a moment, her 
brown eyes fixed speculatively on 
the man’s smiling face, Then: 
‘*You must feel awfully safe,” 
she said with conviction, ‘‘ to talk 
the way you do. And I reckon I 
know why.”’ 

‘* And may I know, too?”’ 

‘* No—that is, you do know 
already, and I’m not going to tell 
you, Oh, what time is it, please?” 


on 


Winthrop drew out his watch 
and then, with a shrug, dropped 
it back into his pocket. 

‘*T can’t tell you. The fact is, 
I forgot to wind it last night. 
Why should I wind it, anyhow? 
What does it matter what time it 
is inthis place? If the sun is there 
] know it’s morning ; if it’s some- 
where overhead I know it’s noon; 
when it drops behind the trees I 
know it’s evening; when it dis- 
appears I know it’s night—and I © 
gotosleep. Watches and clocks 
are anachronisms here — like 
arctics and fur overcoats.”’ 

‘* T shall go and find out,’’ said 
Holly, rising. 

‘* Why waste time and effort 
in the pursuit of unprofitable 
knowledge ?’’ sighed Winthrop. 
But he received no answer, 
for his companion was already 
making her way through the 
garden. Winthrop laid his head 
back against the tree and, with 
half-closed eyes, smiled lazily 
and contentedly up into the 








‘* T haven’t decided,’’ Holly laughed. ‘‘ Maybe. He’s 
nice. I wonder if you'll like him. Will you try to, please ? 
He —he’s awfully down on Northerners, though.’’ 

‘¢ That's bad,’’ said Winthrop seriously. ‘* Perhaps he 
won't approve of me. Do you think I’d better run away 
over Sunday? I might go out to visit Colonel Byers.” 

‘* Silly !’’ said Holly. ‘* He won’t eat you !”’ 

‘* Well, that’s comforting. I'll stay, then. The dislike 
of Northerners seems to be a strong trait in your family, 
Miss Holly.”’ 

‘* Oh, some Northerners are quite nice, 
with a challenging glance. 

‘*T wonder,’ he asked with intense diffidence, ‘‘ I won 
der if I’m included among the quite nice ones ?”’ 

‘* What do you think, Mr. Winthrop?” 

‘Well, I’ve always thought rather well of myself until I 
cametoCorunna. But,nowthatI have learnedjust how poor 
a lot Northerners are, I find myself rather more modest.’’ 

‘‘ Vl change it,’’ said Holly, her eyes dancing. ‘I'll 
say, instead, that one Northerner is very nice.”’ 

** You said ‘ quite nice’ before.” 

‘¢ That just shows that I like you better every minute,”’ 
laughed the girl. Winthrop sighed. 

‘* It’s a dangerous course you're pursuing, Miss Holly,”’ 
he said sadly. ‘‘ If you aren’t awfully careful you'll lose a 
good slave and find a poor admirer.”’ 


” 


she answered 


brown-and-green leafage above. 
And as he did so a_ thought 
came to him, a most ridiculous, 
inappropriate thought, a verita- 
ble serpent-in-Eden thought: he wondered what ‘‘A. S. 
common ”’ was selling for ! 

He drove the thought away angrily. What nonsense! 
If he were not careful he’d find himself trying to remember 
the amount of his balance in bank! Odd what absurd 
turns the mind was capable of! Well, the only way to 
keep his mind away from idle speculation was to turn his 
thoughts toward serious and profitable subjects. So he 
wondered why the magnolia leaves were covered with 
green satin on top and tan velvet beneath. But before he 
had arrived at any conclusion Holly came back, bearing a 
glass containing a milky-white liquid and a silver spoon. 

‘* It’s past the time,’’ she said. 

‘*Then you shouldn’t have bothered to bring it,” 
answered Winthrop regretfully. ‘* But never mind, we’ll 
try to remember it at suppertime.’”’ 

‘* But you must take it now,”’ persisted Holly firmly. 

‘* But I fear it wouldn’t do any good. You see, your 
aunt said distinctly an hour before meals. The psycholog- 
ical moment has passed, greatly to my rel—regret.” 

‘* Please!’’ said Holly, holding the glass toward him. 
‘* You know it’s doing you heaps of good.’’ 

‘* Yes, but that’s just it, don’t you see, Miss Holly? If 
I continue to take it I'll be quite well in no time, and 
that would never do. Would you deprive your aunt of 
the pleasure she is now enjoying of dosing me thrice a 
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day with the most nauseous mixture that was ever 
invented ?”’ 

‘** Shucks! It isn’t so terribly bad,’’ laughed Holly. 
Winthrop observed her sternly. 

‘* Have you sampled it, may | ask?”’ 

Holly shook her head. 

‘* Then please do so. It will do you lots of good, 
besides preventing you from making any more well- 
meant but inaccurate remarks. And you have been 
looking a bit pale the last day or two, Miss Holly.”’ 

Holly viewed the mixture dubiously, hesitatingly. 

‘** Besides, you said ‘ shucks,’ and you owe yourself 
punishment.”’ , 

** Well——’”’ Holly swallowed a spoonful, tried not 
to shiver, and absolutely succeeded in smiling brightly 
afterward. 

‘*Well?”’ asked Winthrop anxiously. 

‘* |—] think it has calomel in it,’’ said Holly. 

‘* I feared it.” He shook his head and warded off the 
proffered glass. ‘‘I am a homceopath.” 

‘* You're a baby; that’s what you are!’’ said Holly. 

‘* Ha! No one shall accuse me of cowardice.’’ He 
clenched his hands. ‘* Administer it, please.’’ 
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Holly moved toward him until her skirt brushed his 
knees. As she dipped the spoon a faint flush crept into 
her cheeks. Winthrop saw and understood. 

‘* No, give it to me,” he said. ‘' I will feed myself. 
Then, no matter what happens — and J fear the worst ! — 
you will not be implicated,” 

Holly yielded the glass and moved back, watching 
him sympathetically while he swallowed two spoonfuls 
of the medicine. 

‘* Was it awfully bad?’’ she asked as he passed the 
glass to her with a shudder. 

‘* Frankly, it was,’’ he replied. ‘‘* But it’s a good 
deal like having your teeth filled ; it’s almost worth it 
for the succeeding glow of courage and virtue and relief 
it brings. Put it out of sight, please, and let us talk of 
pleasant things.”’ 

‘* What?” asked Holly, as she sat down once more on 
the bench. 

‘* Well, let me see. Suppose you tell me how you 
came to have such a charming and unusual name.’’ 

‘* My mother gave it to me,’’ answered Holly softly. 
** She was very fond of holly.’’ 

‘* | beg your pardon!”’ exclaimed Winthrop. ‘* It was 
an impertinent question.’’ 

‘* Oh, no. My mother only lived a little while after | 
was born — about five weeks. She died on New Year’s 
morning. On Christmas Day Father picked a spray of 
holly from one of the bushes down by the road. It was 
quite full of red berries and so pretty that he took it in to 
my mother. Father said she took it in her hands and 
cried a little over it, and he was sorry he had brought it 
to her. They had laid me beside her in the bed, and 
presently she placed the holly sprig over me and kissed 
me and looked at Father. She couldn’t talk very much 
then. But Father understood what she meant. * Holly?’ 
he asked, and mother smiled, and —and that was ‘how 
come.’’’ Holly, her hands clasped between her knees, 
looked gravely and tenderly across the garden. 

Winthrop kept silence for“ moment. Then he said: 

‘*T fancy they loved each other very dearly, your 
father and mother.”’ 

** Oh, they did!’’ breathed Holly. ‘* Father used to 
tell me —about it. He always said I was just like my 
mother. It—it must have been beautiful. Do you 
reckon,’’ she continued wistfully, ‘* people love that way 
nowadays ?”’ 

‘* Today, yesterday and tomorrow,’’ answered 
Winthrop. ‘‘ The great passions — love, hate, acquisi- 
tiveness —are the same now as in the beginning, and 
will never change while the earth spins around. | hope, 
Miss Holly, that the years will bring you as great a love 
and as happy a one as your mother’s.”’ 
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Holly viewed him pensively a moment. Then a little 
flush crept into her cheeks and she turned her head. 

‘* No,”’ she said; ‘‘ I’m not dear, and sweet, and 
gentle, like my mother. Besides, maybe I’d never find 
a man like my father.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not,” replied Winthrop, ‘‘ although I hope 
you will. But, even if not, | wouldn’t despair. Love is 
a very wonderful magician who transmutes clay into 
gold, transforms baseness into nobility, and changes 
caitiffs into kings.’’ He laughed amusedly. ‘‘Great 
Scott, I’m actually becoming rhetorical! It’s this cli- 
mate of yours, Miss Holly; there is something magical 
about it; it creeps into one’s veins like nectar and 
makes one’s heart thump at the sound of a bird’s song. 
Why, hang it, in another week I shall find myself singing 
love-songs under your window on moonlight nights !”’ 

** Oh, that would be lovely!’’ cried Holly, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘ I haven’t been serenaded for the longest 
time !’’ 

‘** Do you mean that such things are done here ?”’ 

**Of course! The boys often serenade. When I 
came home from the Academy Julian and a lot of them 
sérenaded me. It was a white, white night, and they 
stood over there under my window; I remember how 
black their shadows were on the path. Julian and Jim 
Stuart played guitars, and some of the others had banjos, 
and it was Heavenly!” 

‘* And such things still happen in this prematurely- 
aged, materialistic world!’’ marveled Winthrop. ‘‘ It 
sounds like a fairy-tale !”’ 

‘| reckon it sounds silly to you,’’ said Holly. 

‘* Silly! Oh, my dear young lady, if you could only 
realize how very, very rich you are!” ~ 

** Rich?” 

** Yes, rich and wise with the unparalleled wealth and 
wisdom of Youth! Harken to the words of Age and 
Experience, Miss Holly,” he continued half jestingly, 
half seriously. ‘* The world belongs to you and your 
kind ; it is the Kingdom of Youth. The rest of us are 
here on sufferance, but you belong. The world tolerates 
age, but to youth it owns allegiance and love. But your 
days are short in your kingdom, O Queen, so make the 
most of them; laugh, and play, and love, and live — 
above all, live! And, above all, be extravagant — ex- 
travagant of laughter and of tears, extravagant of affec- 
tion; run the gamut of life every hour; be mad, be 


foolish — but live! Andso when the World thrusts you 


to one side, saying, ‘ The King is dead! Long live the 
King !’ you will have no regrets for a wasted reign, but 
can say, ‘ While | ruled I lived!’’ 

‘* |—I don’t understand — quite,’’ faltered Holly. 

‘* Because you are too wise.”’ 

‘* | reckon you mean too stupid,’’ mourned Holly. 

‘* Too wise. You are Youth, and Youth is Perfect 
Wisdom. When you grow old you will know more, but 
be less wise. And the longer you live the more learning 
will come to you and the more wisdom will depart. And 
in proof of this I point to myself as anexample. Forno 
wise person would try to convince Youth of its wisdom.’’ 
Winthrop stopped and smiled quizzically across at the 
girl’s sober, half-averted face. ‘* It’s very warm, isn’t 
it?’’ he asked with a little laugh. 

But Holly made no reply for a minute. Then she 
turned a troubled face toward him. 

‘* Why did you say that?’’she cried. ‘* You’ve made 
me feel sad !”’ 

With a gesture of contrition Winthrop reached across 
and laid his hand for an instant on hers. 

‘* My dear, | am sorry ; forget it if it troubles you; I 
have been talking nonsense — sheer nonsense.”’ 

But she shook her head, examining his face gravely. 
‘*No, I don’t reckon you have; but-—I don’t under- 
stand quite what you mean. Only——’’ She paused, 
and presently asked: ‘* Didn’t you live when you 
ruled? Are you regretting ?”’ 

Winthrop shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘That,’’ he answered 
smilingly, ‘‘is the sorry part of it; one always regrets. 
Come, let’s go into dinner, | heard the bell, didn’t 1?”’ 


CHAPTER VI 


INTHROP thought that he could like Julian Wayne 

if that youth would let him. But it was evident 
from the moment of their first meeting that Julian wasn’t 
going to allow anything of the sort. He arrived at 
Waynewood Saturday night, and Winthrop, who had 
spent the evening with the Major at ’Squire Parrish’s 
house, did not meet him until Sunday morning. He 
was tall, dark-haired and sallow-complexioned, and as 
handsome as any youth Winthrop had ever seen, His 
features were regular, with a fine, straight nose, wide 
eyes, a strong chin and a good, somewhat tense mouth 
that matched with the general air of imperiousness he 
wore. Winthrop soon discovered that Julian Wayne 
retained undiminished the old Southern doctrine of caste, 
and that he looked upon the new member of the 
Waynewood household with a polite but very frank 
contempt. That he was head-over-heels in love with 
Holly was evident from the first, and Winthrop could 
have liked him the more for that. But Julian’s bearing 
was discouraging to any notions of friendship which 
Winthrop might have entertained. lor him breakfast 
— which Miss India attended, as was her usual custom on 
Sundays—was an uncomfortable meal. He felt very 
much like an intruder, in spite of the fact that both Miss 
India and Holly strove to include him in the conversa- 
tion, and he was relieved when it was over. 

Dinner was a pleasanter meal, principally because the 
Major and a Miss Virginia Parrish, a maiden lady of 
uncertain age and much charm of manner, were present. 
The Major observed and resented Julian’s polite disre- 
gard of Winthrop, and after dinner took him to task 
for it. The ladies were in the parlor, Winthrop had 
gone upstairs to his room, and the Major and Julian 
were at the end of the porch. It was, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate that Winthrop should have been forced to over- 
hear a part of the conversation under his window. 
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‘* You don’t treat the gentleman with common civil- 
ity,’? remonstrated the Major warmly. 

‘*T am not aware that I have been discourteous to 
him,’’ responded Julian in his drawling voice. 

The Major spluttered, ‘‘ Gad, sir, what do you mean 
by discourteous? You can't turn your back on a man 
at his own table without being discourteous ! Con- 
found it, sir, remember that you’re under his roof!”’ 

** | doremember it,’’ answered Julian quickly. ‘‘ I’m 
not likely to forget it, sir. But how did it become his 
roof? How did he get hold of it? Some blamed 
Yankee trick, I’ll wager ; stole it, as like as not!”’ 

‘* Tut, tut, sir! What language is that, Julian?) Mr. 
Winthrop és 

But Winthrop waited to hear no more. He joined 
them on the porch, finding the Major very red of face 
and looking somewhat like an insulted turkey-cock, and 
Julian with a sombre sneer on his dark face. Julian 
presently left the others alone, taking himself off in 
search of Holly. 

The Major drove back to town in his side-bar buggy 
behind his aged gray mule at sunset, taking Miss Parrish 
with him. Miss India retired to her room, and Julian and 
Holly strolled off together down the road. Winthrop 
drew the armchair up to the fireplace in his room and 
read until supper-time. At that meal only he and Holly 
and Julian were present, and the conversation was con- 
fined principally to the former two. Julian was plainly 
out of sorts and short of temper; his wooing, Winthrop 
concluded, had not gone very well that day. Holly 
seemed troubled, but whether over Julian’s unhappiness 
or his impoliteness Winthrop could not guess. After 
supper they went out to the porch for a while together, 
but Winthrop soon bade them good-night. For some 
time through the opened windows he could hear the 
faint squeaking of the joggling-board and the fainter hum 
of their low voices. At ten Julian’s horse was brought 
around and he clattered away in the starlit darkness 
toward Marysville. Winthrop heard Holly closing the 
door downstairs, heard her feet patter up the uncarpeted 
stairway, heard her humming a little tune. The lamp 
was still lighted on his tab¥e and doubtless the radi- 
ance of it showed under the door. For Holly’s foot- 
steps came nearer and nearer along the hall. 

‘* Good-night, slave !’’ she called softly, 

‘ Good-night, Miss Holly,’’ he answered. 

He heard her footsteps dying away, and finally the soft 
shutting of a door. 

‘* There’s no fool like an old—like a middle-aged 
fool,’’ he muttered as he turned out the light. 





Holly’s birthday was quite an event at Waynewood. 
Aunt Venus outdid herself, and there never was such a 


dinner, from the okra soup to the young guineas and on 
to the snowy sillibub and the birthday cake with its 
eighteen flaring pink candles. Uncle Major was there, 
as were two of Holly’s girl friends, and the little party of 
six proved most congenial. Holly was in the highest 
spirits ; every one she knew had been so kind to her. 
Aunt India had given her dimity for a new dress, and a 
pair of the gauziest white silk stockings that ever 
crunched against the ear. The dimity was white, sprin- 
kled with litthe Dresden flowers of deep pink. Holly 
and Rosa and Edith had spent fully an hour before 
dinner in enthusiastic planning, and the fate of the white 
dimity was settled ; it was to be made up over pale pink 
and the skirt was to be quite plain, save for a broad 
ruffle at the bottom. And Rosa had just the pattern for 
it, and Holly was to drive out to Bellair in a day or so 
and get it. The Major had brought a blue plush case, 
lined with maroon satin, and holding three pairs of 
scissors, a bodkin and two ribbon-runners. 

‘*] don’t know what those flat gimcracks are for, 
Holly,”’ he said as she kissed him, ‘* but‘ Ham’ he said 
he reckoned you'd know what to do with them. I told 
him, ‘ Ham, you’re a married man and I’m a bachelor, 
and don’t you go and impose on my ignorance. It 
there’s anything indelicate about those instruments you 
take ’em out.’ But he said as long as I didn’t see ’em 
in use it was all right and proper.”’ 
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Julian had sent a tiny gold brooch, and Winthrop had 
presented a five-pound box of candy. Of the two the 
candy made the most pronounced hit. It had come all 
the way from New York and was such an imposing 
affair with its light blue moiré paper box and its yards 
of silk ribbon. There had been other gifts besides. 
Holly’s old mammy had walked in three miles with six 
guinea eggs in a nest of gray moss, Phoebe had gig- 
glingly presented a yard of purple silk ‘* har ribbon,"’ 
Aunt Venus had brought a brown checked sunbonnet of 
her own making, and even Young Tom, holding one 
thumb tightly between his teeth and standing embar- 
rassedly on one dusty yellow foot, had brought his gift, a 
bundle of allumettes rolled out of newspaper and artistic- 
ally dyed in beet-juice. 

In the afternoon Holly and Rosa and the Major piled 
into his buggy and went for a ride, while Miss India 
retired for her nap, and Winthrop and Edith sat on the 
porch. Miss Bartram was a tall, graceful, golden-haired 
beauty of nineteen, with sentimental gray eyes and an 
affectation of world- weariness which Winthrop found for 
a time rather diverting. But the girl was a confirmed 
flirt, and Winthrop tired of her society long before relief 
came in the shape of a laughing trio borne into sight 
behind a jogging gray mule. 

After supper they played a new game, introduced by 
Miss Bartram. Whoever came out worsted when a 
game was ended received a smooch on the face from 
each of the other players, whose privilege it was to rub 
one finger in the soot of the fireplace and _ inscribe 
designs on the unfortunate one’s countenance. Major 
Cass developed a streak of bad luck early in the even- 
ing; he was a strange and fearsome sight when the 
party broke up. The Major was to take Miss Edith 
back to town with him, and she entered the buggy to 
a chorus of remonstrances from the other girls. 

**Oh, don’t you go with him!” cried Rosa. ‘* Your 
face will be a perfect sight by the time you reach home !"’ 

‘*T really think, Major,’? laughed Winthrop, ‘‘ that 
maybe you'd better wash the side of your face next to 
Miss Bartram.”’ 

‘* Don’t you all worry so much,”’ responded the 
Major. ‘‘ Miss Edith isn’t saying anything, is she? 
She knows it’s dark and no one’s going to see her face 
when she gets home. [I don’t know what’s coming to the 
ladies these days. When I was younger they didn’t let 
a little thing like a grain of smut interfere with a kiss or 
two.”’ 

‘** Then don’t you let him have more than two, Edith,”’ 
said Holly. ‘* You heard what he said.”’ 

‘* Merely a figure of speech, ladies,’ replied the 
Major. ‘*‘ lve heard there wasn’t such a thing as a 
single kiss, and I reckon there ain’t such a thing as a pair 
of ’em; eh, Mr. Winthrop ?’’ 

‘* Always come by the dozen, as I understand it,”’ 
answered Winthrop. 

Miss Edith gave a shriek. ‘* I’m powerful glad I’m 
not riding home with you, Mr. Winthrop !”’ 

** Oh, it washes off quite easily, really !’’ 
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The buggy trundled out of sight around the corner of 
the drive to an accompaniment of laughter and farewells. 
Miss Rosa was to spend the night at Waynewood, and 
she and Holly and Winthrop returned to the joggling- 
board, the girls spreading wraps over their shoulders. 
There were clouds in the sky and the air held promise 
of rain. Holly was somewhat silent and soon dropped 
out of the conversation altogether. Winthrop and Rosa 
talked of books. Neither, perhaps, was a great reader, 
but they had read some books in common, and these 
they discussed. Winthrop liked Miss Rosa far better 
than Miss Bartram. She was small, pretty in a soft- 
featured way, quiet of voice and manner, and all in all 
very girlish and sweet. She was a few months younger 
than Holly. She lived with her brother, Phaeton Carter, 
on his plantation some eight miles out on the Quitman 
road, Her parents were dead, but before their deaths, 
she told him wistfully, she had been all through the 
North and knew Washington well. Her father had 
served as Representative for two terms. She aroused 
Winthrop’s sympathies ; there seemed so little ahead ot 
her; marriage perhaps some day with one of their 
country neighbors, and after that a humdrum existence 
without any of the glad things her young heart craved. 
His sympathy showed in his voice, which could be very 
soft and caressing when it wanted to, and if Rosa 
dreamed a little that night of an interesting Northerner 
with sympathetic voice and eyes it wasn’t altogether her 
fault. Meanwhile they were getting on very well, so 
well that they almost forgot Holly’s existence. But 
they were reminded of it very suddenly. Holly jumped 
off the board and seized Rosa by the hand. 

‘* Bedtime,’’ she announced shortly. 
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OMEN are uttering good, strong, sensible protests on lack of thoroughness, in the way in which women approach social 
many public matters in which a generation ago questions which is the alarming thing in the matter of woman’s 
they did not concern themselves. They are making exercise of suffrage. As an instance of shallowness, look at the way chy 
themselves heard in municipal affairs with no un- women have sprung up in a night, like mushrooms, to declare that C2 
certain voice. Streets are to be kept clean, penal they are capable of solving the riddle of the painful world, that riddle * 
institutions reformed, the conditions of labor in- — which is tangled up with the very fibres of human nature, which is ees 
vestigated and legislated upon. How strenuous, full of mystery and misery, and which is yet, in some strange, dark ee 
and fine, and courageous it all is! We will all agree way, built upon everlasting Law, whose outcome is death—and life. 
to that. For no one can gainsay the obvious hopefulness of this desire I mean prostitution. ‘The New Woman whose battle-cry is reform 
of women to act for the public good: this desire for social responsi- says lightly, ‘‘When I have a vote I will close disreputable houses by 
bility. It is the danger which accompanies the hope to which I would Law,” and feels that all is settled. When man, sad enough, puzzled 
ask your attention —the danger of shallowness. enough, and humble enough, too, if he is the right kind of man— es) 
Now this sense of social responsibility is perhaps the most delicate when man says tentatively, ‘‘ But may we not only scatter the poison aE 
spiritual possession of the human creature; and into eager, unused, by that process?” see how she scorns him for his cowardice, for his 4%, 
woman's hands has come this priceless toy. For indeed, in our dilet- — baseness! She would reform details, she would cure symptoms, she (re) 
tante charities, in our passionate reforms, in our sentimental cock- would cut off the branches of evil, overlooking the root deep down (ay 
sureness, can we honestly deny an excited, conceited, inconsequent in human nature. She would, in fact, produce spirituality by legisla- 
empiricism, which is saturated with self-consciousness and treats this ture, forgetting that the Kingdom of God is within us, must be within 
divine and spiritual instinct as a new plaything? us! But the process with which Nature works to build that Kingdom 
This sense of social responsibility is expressing itself first and is too slow for her fury of impatience for goodness. The same 
foremost in the determination of women to exercise the suffrage. Out criticism may be made of certain efforts for temperance legislation. . 
of that determination spring, of course, many fine and noble purposes on ty 
and hopes, which would contribute to the general well-being of the ah) 
race. Woman would try her “ ’prentice han’,” not only in government, NE can but think: what might it mean in character to the race ares 
but in morals; she would force upon men the feminine conception of to have this passionate and noble New Woman, who would ty 
morality. ‘Let me get the reins in my hands,” she says; “give mea reform things, recognize the right of the individual to choose between Oy? 
vote, and I will make men temperate; I will make them pure; I will righteousness and baseness, and that implies his right to work out 
reform their corrupt politics; in fact, my vote shall make human his own salvation, by suffering, yes, and by sinning if it is necessary! 
nature cease to be human nature!” What the outside, gaping, ‘To prevent badness is to prevent goodness, for an unwilled action 
anxious world thinks of us when we make such statements we do not has no moral significance. Ah, but regeneration on those lines takes 
stop to hear; and probably we shouldn't like it if we did. so long! We are so eager to make people good that we forget that Re 
the consequences of wrongdoing, suffering, pain, failure, and even Kt r 
or death, may be the angels of God, those angels who are given charge KY 
Becca does the New Woman clamor for suffrage, so that she over us, to keep us in all our ways. ‘The thousand years of the Lord (A 
may right the wrongs of time. But does she stop to reflect with we would put into one day! Our day—not His. ‘a be 
what terrible elements she is playing? She is reaching out, panting Indeed, the New Woman’s intemperate temperance betrays her 
for, insisting upon—power! Power to make for righteousness, small honor for human nature, her small belief in Time, but her very 
truly; but to gratify that desire, noble in itself, she is willing to large confidence in her own judgment. Archbishop Whately said, 
multiply by two the present ignorant and unconscientious vote, a — with flippant but humorous discourtesy: ‘‘ Women never reason; or 
vote which many thoughtful persons, anxiously doubting Democracy, if they do they either draw correct inferences from wrong premises, ‘ 
believe is already threatening our National existence. Universalman or wrong inferences from correct premises—and they always poke xe 
suffrage has certainly not proved itself a success, but that does not — the fire from the top.” ; EE) 
discourage the New Woman in asking for universal woman suffrage. No, this new element in reform which seems to be poking the fire ras 
She has never, so far as I know, suggested suffrage. for women from the top, this New Woman, does not know how to wait. This is ein 
limited by an educational qualification stricter than that which has surely the danger which walks at the elbow of our most noble instinct t 
been of so little effect in limiting man suffrage. She says “all of us of social responsibility: shallow haste. It does not follow that we are 
-or none of us!” Just because many men, absolutely unqualified to _ idle because we refuse to precipitate. Indeed, there seems to mea cer- 
do so, vote, let many absolutely unqualified women do the same! tain arrogance in our bustling, feminine haste to make the world over: 
Could there be wilder, in fact (alas, that I must say so!), more it is as if we thought ourselves so important that nothing could go right 
feminine logic? without us. It is the same sort of hurrying “anxiety to do” that every 
I hope I am not understood as being opposed to woman housekeeper of us knows so well in her little daily affairs — an anxiety uly 
suffrage. I am only opposed to suffrage for all women, and that that adds so successfully to the discomfort of our families. Yet, when wy 
opposition is not because of any inherent unfitness in women; not you come to think of it, it may not be flattering — but when an illness aes 
because of any traditional sentimentality as to unwomanliness; It Is sweeps us off our feet, or some duty calls us away, how well our families ala 
only on the ground of expediency. “All things are lawful,” to quote do get along without us! I’ve often been struck with it in my own t 
Saint Paul, but all things are not expedient. If there could be a household; things run, though my fretting oversight is withdrawn. It 
qualified suffrage for men and women! But the unqualified men is this same fretting impatience that seems to show itself in the attitude 
won’t give up what they have, and the unqualified women are trying of women toward reforms. Yet God hasdrawn this earth along its path 
to get what they don’t deserve. There is an emotional shallowness,a among the everlasting stars, suns have burned and cooled, nations have 
: lived and died, and human life has drawn nearer and nearer to that uly 
_ EDITOR’S NOTE — This extract from Mrs. Deland’s ieciure, “The Change in the Feminine Ideal,” ‘“‘ far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves”—without us! a 
is presented here for the careful reading and sober thought of the American woman. SS 
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The Chronicles of a Queer Girl 


DO not know in how much I may be iafluenced by 

my love of the old times, as 1 knew them, or how 

much glory they may gain as distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view. But I am going to venture the state 
ment that manhood has lost much of its gallantry in the 
last twenty-five years and that talent among young men 
is vastly rarer than it formerly was. 

It would be too great a platitude to state that the 
growth of the ‘* business interests’’ of the country is re- 
sponsible for this. Everybody knows that this 
is true, and that the talented fellow will starve 
where the ‘‘ business-hustler’’ will succeed. | 
am no misanthrope, to bewail past glories, and 
** sooner or later I, too, may passively take the 

rint of the ‘golden age ’—who knows?”’ But 
yefore | do thus ‘‘ make my heart as a mill- 
stone, set my face as a flint,’’ permit me one 
little tribute to mankind, as they appealed to 
me in the days of my youth. 


N THE First Place, the woods were full of men. 
They were numerous as the sands of the sea, 
and life was interesting, to put it mildly. In 
my time there was no such thing as the pairing 
off of one couple to ‘‘ keep company ”’ for years 
at a stretch, to the exclusion of other friends. 
A girl was free to accept the attention of any 
and all young men, and have a different escort 
to every dance, picnic or party of the season. 
Even an engaged girl was not expected to go 
only with her fiancé, but made things lively by 
entertaining and going about with different 
young men, and keeping the community upon 
the gui vive as to which would be her final 
choice. 

There was time for idling in those days — 
hours for fooling dull care and baffling stern 
necessity. A pretty girl was likely to spy from 
her window an interesting group of pedestrians 
or a dashing horseman at almost any hour in 
the day. If she went downtown (she did not 
go often, gentle reader, as girls do nowadays) 
it was strange, indeed, if there was not rivalry 
as to which of the young gallants should walk 
home with her. On Sunday the rear seats of 
the sanctuary were comfortably filled with 
young gentlemen of no special religious pro- 
eoalote, and it was by no means the least 
interesting feature of the service passing out of 
the church door and down the line, smiling and 
bestowing glances upon them as they stood 
with raised hats, gravely saluting one pretty 
devotee after another as she came out with the 
Sabbath halo around her face. 

There was a custom, now obsolete, no doubt 
for lack of numbers as well as spirit, of giving 
a pretty girl a ‘‘ grand rush”’ on Sunday after- 
noons. As I look back now I can see a 
phalanx of hats and trousers, audacious faces 
and buttonhole bouquets moving along the 
village street. 


WAS Moody in Those Days as I am now, with 

the same passion for returning to childish 
things. Beaus would fascinate me one day and 
dolls the next. I had a friend who was much 
the same in disposition. We would read a 
novel and mingle our tears, act as heroines 
bearing some secret woe, and then suddenly 
descend to paper dolls or dominoes. 

One Sunday afternoon in early summer she 
came over to my house, and I saw at a glance 
that the childish mood was uppermost. It 
suited me, and we began by drifting from the 
parlor, which was opened on Sunday after- 
noons, to the back-porch steps where one could 
talk nonsense and giggle without disturbing 
one’s elders who were studying the Sunday- 
school lesson and reading ‘‘ The Christian 
Observer.’’ From thence we strayed through 
a little gate that let us into the grassy yard of 
the old Catholic church, a little, gray, weather- 
beaten building that stood next to our house. 
It was a cheap, littlke wooden church with a 
plain cross on the front gable, but it never lost the air of 
mystery I associated with it, or failed to convey to me 
some sense of awe when I crossed its threshold and 
Saw the rude figure of the Virgin and Child. We sat 
down on a huge niggerhead boulder that lay in the tall 
grasses in the rear of the church and talked in half 
whispers, nonsense still, and still giggling, but making 
some concession to the time and place. As we sat there 
my attention was suddenly attracted to a long, wide plank 
slipped between the boards of the fence which divided 
the churchyard from a vacant lot on the other side. My 
friend’s eyes followed mine, and remained riveted to the 
spot. It was a ‘‘ teeter-board,’’ which some children 
had left there the day before. We glanced back at each 
other, and without a word jumped up simultaneously 
and went running across the thick, soft grass, holding 
up our ‘‘ long dresses’’ (we were so proud of them 
sometimes) to keep from stumbling. — « 


| CAN Still Feel the Warm Wind Tousling My Hair and 
| blowing it around my face as merrily as if it were not 
Sunday as I went up and down in rhythmic measure on 
that board. We dared not laugh very loud, for ‘‘ The 
Christian Observer’? could not be deeply absorbing and 
the maternal ear was keyed to its Sabbath sensitiveness. 
But our pleasure was short-lived. As I rose on the top 
wave for the sixth or seventh time I spied moving along 
the street in our direction exactly the concourse of mas- 
culinity described above, a whole drove of young men 
in gala attire out making Sunday afternoon calls. In 
the brief glimpse I caught my course of action was 
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decided upon. There was no time to warn my friend 
and descend from the teeter-board by the proper method 
of balancing. Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, 
so when I came down | just rolled off and cut for home 
across the churchyard as fast as my feet would carry me. 
There was a coldness between me and my friend for 
some time afterward, but I still insist that I followed the 
proper course. If I had warned her and we had tried to 
descend from our erratic mount both would have been 


seen in a very undignified position. As it was, I go’ 
away and she was so stunned by the sudden descent 
that she lay quite still, hidden in the grass, until the 
young gentlemen were safely in our parlor being enter- 
tained by a demure miss who apparently had been 
reading Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud”’ all afternoon when they 
arrived ! 


GENERAL Tendency Toward “High Jinks” in our 
little community prevailed about this time. I hope | 
do not wish it was so now. Such a wish would be very 
unseemly in a middle-aged female person with a grown- 
up family and proper ideas of life. But I cannot suppress 
the sigh that rises to my lips when I remember those 
days in which wing-shooting, horse-racing, pigeon 
matches, love affairs and revival meetings were indis- 
criminately mingled. Some people might tell you that 
the men who added spice to our lives were not what you 
call good men, but I bear witness that they were not so 
very bad, either. And as they pass by me now in 
memory’s quick review, their faces alight with that eter- 
nal boyhood which was theirs, I suddenly realize again 
what life meant tothem. I see the high, white clouds in 
the morning sky, feel the rush of the wind across the open 
fields, hear the song of the water, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, the joyous barking of dogs—and then a silence, 
for they are gone and all their generation—out and 
away to ‘‘ the land of no laughter.”’ 
I think it was the touch of chivalry that remained after 
the War, this elusive thing which I can, in part, remem- 
ber. There was a gallantry, a hint of adventure, in the 
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air —in short, there was always ‘‘ something doing ”’ in 
the sentimental line. I doubt if it was really any quality 
of talent in the men; I suppose it was merely in the 
number of them. There were so many, compared with 
the-few we know today, it is not surprising that they 
seem now, in the light of memory, to have been partic- 
ularly gifted. In these days men send girls’ roses and 
violets, that they may ‘‘ dream of them by night and be 
true to them by day.’’ In the old days they made still 
bolder demonstrations and sent giits more sub- 
stantial. A bunch of quail or prairie chickens 
was considered a very pointed gift, and I have 
even heard of the sportsman calling the bird 
he was going after by the name of the girl he 
admired, taking it as a favorable omen if he 
brought down the game. 


CAN Remember When Lovers serenaded their 

sweethearts on moonlight summer nights, 
and though a man would now be thought loony 
who would do such a thing, I really feel a pity 
for girls of today to think they will never be 
wakened from their slumbers by the throbbing 
of a guitar — awakened into a world of mystery 
and happiness, a dream of Old-World romance 
—with the night wind murmuring in the leafy 
trees and a tenor voice below the window sing- 
ing—oh, singing like ‘* Israfel, whose heart- 
strings are a lute.”’ 

There was an old-time type of gallant which 
is now entirely obsolete. He made love to 
women as naturally as a bird sings. He could 
be counted upon to fall in love with some pretty 
girl in each succeeding generation and make a 
fool of himself. It was his privilege, and we 
used to berate him for it— but we did not know 
how we should miss his type when it was actu- 
ally out of print, and there were no more like 
him to make us laugh, to scandalize us, to fur- 
nish us with subjects for sermons and homilies. 
Do we want him back again, | wonder, to quote 
Shakespeare to us; sing ‘* Lorena,”’ or ‘* The 
Mocking Bird” to his own accompaniment on 
the old piano, lead our sons into mischief and 
write verses to our daughters? No, no, we are 
safer as we are. Let us rather get our sons a 
good, quiet business and marry our daughters 
to unimaginative tradesmen who can get them 
a sealskin coat and a diamond ring! 


HETHER it was Long Ago or yesterday that 
I knew these men who have now no repre- 
sentatives in our society, | scarcely know, but 
surely it is not long since that night when I 
woke suddenly and heard the words of 
an old vaquero love song I knew 
hummed softly by some one passing our 
house. It was not a serenade — it was 
only some eccentric passer-by singing to 
himself : 

Last year you owned that you loved me, 

When the blue-eyed flax was in flower, 
Now the flax fields lie bare and you scorn me. 

Can love, then, grow cold in an hour ? 

Can love, then, grow cold in an hour? 


I peeped cautiously out of the win- 
dow. He came softly in at the gate, 
gently opened the shutter that screened 
the front door, and, placing something 
on the inner threshold, went away, still 
singing the refrain : 

Chita—Pan-chita, ah, my Chiquita! 

Can love, then, grow cold in an hour? 

How stealthily I did tiptoe down the 
stairs to find out what that was he had 
left at the door! It was a book—but 
alas! the moonlight was too dim to read 
the title or the note inside the cover. 
Then there was all that long journey 
back by feeling and by faith past my 
aunt’s bedroom door—up the stairs — 
through my mother’s room—oh, if a 
board should creak or a door complain 
on its hinges! It could not have been late in the night 
—ten or ten-thirty, likely — but the family had long been 
asleep, for those were in old village days long ago. 

I managed to close the door of my room without 
waking any one, for I must light the lamp. If my sister 
offered to stir I could throttle her if need be. She did 
open her eyes and half rise on her elbow, but seeing 
my uplifted finger nestled down again with a sleepy 
**QOh, you big fool!’’ She was used to my vagaries. As 
for me, I read the book. Daylight found me crouched 
down with some pillows on the floor reading — reading 
—reading. It was ‘* Gabriel Conroy,’’ and I have it 
yet, with the little refrain, ‘*‘ Chita— Pan-chita, ah, my 
Chiquita!’’ written on the flyleaf. 


T MAY be that There is Nowadays more material for 
heroes than limagine. ‘‘ The king’s but a man—the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me!’’ So, all heroes 
are made of common clay, and maybe some of the 
callow youths who seem to me so little fit may serve 
just the same purpose in the lives of girls today as did 
the youths | thought so noble serve in mine. One lad 
whom I insisted upon nicknaming Romeo was, I feel 
sure, not very romantic in appearance. I am afraid he 
was ‘‘ stocky,”’ and I know he wore a coat that was too 
short in the sleeves and had turned from black to green 
from long service. The girls tormented me mercilessly 
about my Romeo's green coat, but I kept my thoughts 
upon his big, dark eyes and ignored all minor details. 
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XIV 

ELL, Miss Diantha, what do you think of 
it?’’ inquired Doctor Barnes of the young 
person who sat next to him in the grand- 
stand, at the Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show, on the second and greatest day of 
that event. ‘‘ Rather interesting-looking 
crowd, aren’t they ?”’ 

He and Diantha were two seats away from the rest of 
the party, having been a moment behind the others when 
the great press of people surged into the grandstand, 

‘*[ think they’re altogether too much dressed up,’ 
replied Diantha critically. ‘‘ And lots of them never look 
at the horses at all. What’s the use of a splendid crea- 
ture’s sailing the way that last chestnut did over a bank 
and ditch, a ditch and bank, a four-foot stone wall, a 
double bank, a water jump and a hurdle, with nine-tenths 
of the people looking the other 
way?”’ 

‘* It’s not quite so bad as that, 
is it? But if it were — the enthu- 
siasm of the other tenth— the 
wise ones—isn’t that worth 
doing his best for?’”’ 

‘*] think they ought to stop 
talking and just keep still. They 
make some of the horses awfully 
nervous.”’ 

‘* On the other hand, with no 
spectators, those fellows 
wouldn’t look half so spirited.”’ 

‘* Oh, there comes a beauty !”’ 
cried Diantha softly, standing 
half up in her seat. ‘* See—the 
one just coming on—the roan. 
See him swim over that first 
bank—like a bird! Now that 
mean ditch and bank that so 
many hit with their heels 
there! Now the stone wall 
he’s over, without a clip. The 
other horse knocked off a bucket- 
ful of stones. Now for the 
double. Oin—he can’t be going 
to refuse! 
Why—Oh, 
what a—How 
could he?”’ 

She settled 
down into 
herseatagain 
disappoint- 
edly, and 
Barnes con- 
soled her. 

“* it's Bot 
always easy 
to pick a 
winner, and 
he did look a 
smooth fel- 
low. See, his 
rider’s going 
to make him 
take it. Ah 
—hear the 
applause? 
That was for 
the clever 
rider, not for 
Bounding 
Billy. His 
ball won’t go 
up, Lfancy. 
No, only the 
white. Never 
mind, Miss Di 
—try again. 
Which ot this 
pair, now,red 
or white ?”’ 

Diantha sat up. She gazed hard at both horses of the 
pair about to jump, holding Doctor Barnes’s field-glasses 
focused on them until they were off. Then she watched 
them round the course, but made no comment. 

‘* A satisfactory performance,’’ declared Barnes. ‘‘ If 
the next do as well—— Here they come. That’sa fine 
gray, Miss Di. Look, isn’t he about the most dashing 
specimen yet?’’ 

Diantha focused the glasses again. This time she kept 
them at her eyes until the riders had gone around the 
course, each having made a display without anerror. The 
jumping went on, the exclusion of the jumpers who did not 
keep up to the standard gradually narrowing down the 
competition to a comparatively small number. 


on 


_“* Here’s our gray again,”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ I’m begin- 
ning to get up more interest in him than in any of the rest. 
I’m willing to venture he’ll stay in, and likely take a prize. 
He has a peach of a rider—the fellow’s a Centaur. With 
an ordinary chap on his back Heather Bloom would be all 
over the course.”’ 

Diantha’s glass again followed Heather Bloom around 
the field. She had grown rather singularly silent. 

Suddenly Mr. Lockwood leaned forward and tapped the 
Doctor upon the shoulder. ‘‘ Tell Miss Brown we think 
the rider of that gray has a familiar look,’’ said he. 

The Doctor begged the favor of the glasses. He scanned 
the rider of Heather Bloom. Then he glanced at Diantha 
with a quizzical smile. 

“*T had understood,’ said he, in her ear, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was off for Belgium when he bade us good-by.”’ 

The girl answered more quietly than was her wont, 
** So did I.” 

_ ‘* like to see the gentlemen ride much better than the 
jockeys,’’ went on the Doctor, without looking at her again. 
** They ride better, it seems to me, though it may be merely 
that I like their trimmer look, and so give the clothes the 
credit, as has been done since the beginning of time. 
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How much better Heather Bloom takes the ditch and that 
wide bank than the others. Now for the wall. There he 
goes — Hallo—by Jove—he’s down!”’ 

‘* That was a bad one,”’ said a man on the other side of 
Diantha, as a murmur of anxiety went over the audience, 
and everybody stood up and craned their necks to watch, 
The horse had scrambled quickly to his feet, but the rider, 
though he clung to the bridle, at which Heather Bloom 
pulled wildly, lay still. After the first instant’s pause a 
hundred men ran toward the spot, and quicker than 
Diantha could draw her first choking breath the scene 
was hidden from her and from all but those near at hand. 

‘*He can’t be badly hurt,’’ whispered the Doctor ; ‘‘ but 
if he doesn’t show up in a minute I’ll go and see. I think, 
though, he’s up. Queer, what made such clean heels 
stumble. Hallo—yes, he’s up—and still holding to the 


gray. Good pluck, Fitzpatrick, good pluck! Ah, ha— 
the crowd think so, too—hear that? He’s on his feet— 
he’s walking off. What?—he’s coming back. He’s not 
going to try that wall again, after such a header? Well, 
well —I didn’t think it of the youngster.”’ 

Other eyes than Diantha’s watched concernedly as the 
rider of the gray threw himself again into saddle. It was 
asking something of both horse and man to try again 
without pause an obstacle that had thrown them. But 
Fitzpatrick put Heather Bloom at the stone wall at a dash, 
as if neither of the pair had ever knowna fall. They went 
over without a touch of the trim heels, and the inclosure 
rang with applause. As if to make up for defeat Heather 
Bloom took the remaining hurdles with more than usual 
brilliancy. ; 

‘They surely won’t disqualify him, after redeeming 
himself like that, I hope,’’ and Barnes watched the pole 
where the raising of the red and white balls, after each pair 
of jumpers had rounded the course, proclaimed whether 
one or both were allowed to remain in the competition. 
‘ Good!” he exulted, as the appearance of the white ball 
beside the red showed that Heather Bloom had retrieved 
himself and was allowed to remain. ; 

The jumping came presently to a close. Fitzpatrick’s 
horse had stayed in to the end. 

‘*But he’ll not take a prize!’’ said Barnes. ‘‘They 
couldn’t give a reward to a horse that had taken a fall. 
Too bad, for I’ve a notion it wasn’t either the fault of the 
gray or his owner, but something we didn’t see that hap- 
pened to startle Heather Bloom just as he rose at the wall. 
Well, now the jumping’s over, what’s the next event? A 
parade of winners? That'll be worth seeing. Then, don’t 
you think we ought to go down and look up Fitzpatrick ? 
It'll be easy for us to find him, but ten to one against his 
finding us in this crowd—if he knows we are here. I 
wonder if he does ?”’ 

The question was soon answered, though not by the 
person of whom it was asked. A messenger made his 
way into the grandstand, looked about him with some 


hesitation, presently came to Mrs. Barnes, and presented 
her with a note. She communicated its contents to the 
rest of the party, and a few minutes afterward Diantha 
found herself with the others making her way out of the 
grandstand — an immense affair, stretching hundreds of feet 
at the side of the course—down to the great promenade, 
and along it—slowly, as way could be made in the huge 
throng — toward the end, where it was somewhat clearer. 
Just at this point they met Fitzpatrick. 

Somehow he had managed to get out of riding clothes 
and into frock coat and top hat; and the only signs left of 
his previous hard exercise and his accident were a sun- 
burned countenance and a bandage about his left wrist. 
The men of the party greeted him warmly, and the women 
joined in praising him, though he protested that it was his 
own clumsy riding that had justly earned him his fall. 





























“Diantha Stood Up, a Surge of Rose-Color Sweeping Over Her Cheeks” 


‘* | thought I heard said as I came through the crowd,” 
observed Barnes, ‘‘ that something happened to startle 
your horse.”’ 

‘*More shame to me, then,’’ answered Fitzpatrick, 
** that I hadn’t him better in hand. There’s no excuse for 
me—except that I knew my friends’ eyes were on me. 
And it’s happy I am to see you all. Will you come along 
with me and have a cup of tea over here?” 


ot 


After this refreshment, served to them in a pleasant room 
which their host had evidently engaged for the purpose, 
they went back to the grandstand for the final events of the 
day. It was at this time that Fitzpatrick, having devoted 
himself assiduously to everybody in turn except Diantha, 
now came to her elbow. As the party worked its way 
into the crowd again, suddenly the thing happened against 
which Diantha had been taking every precaution in her 
power. She and Fitzpatrick became separated from the 
rest of their friends. 

‘* Oh, how did he do it?”’ thought the girl, pressing for- 
ward in the attempt to catch sight of Mrs. Barnes’s white 
hat or of Agnes’s pale blue one. But quite in an instant, 
in the enormous press of thousands, gathered closest just 
below the centre of the stand, where were the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and his party, it had 
been the easiest thing in the world to become separated 
from all but the one person whose hand, lightly laying hold 
of his companion’s arm, had kept her close to himself. 

‘*They must be just ahead,”’ urged Diantha, craning 
her neck to see between ranks of shoulders. ‘‘ Let’s try 
to get through here; I’m sure we’ll catch them again if we 
don’t stop.’”’ 

‘* To be sure we will,’’ agreed Fitzpatrick, and apparentl 
made tremendous efforts to get himself and Diantha soba | 
the press. He gently elbowed here, he begged pardon 
there ; he said, ‘‘ Come this way, now —I think they’re just 
beyond.,”’ 

‘* | don’t see how they got away from us,’’ she mourned. 
‘* I’m afraid it will be dreadfully hard to find them again 
—unless they go back to the seats where we were before.”’ 

‘* That’s probably what they’ve done. Have a bit of pa- 
tience, Miss Diantha, and I'll restore you to their arms.” 
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She colored, but did not answer. Fitzpatrick piloted 
her to the place in the grandstand where the party had 
been through the afternoon, only to find that their vacant 
seats had been preémpted by some of those who had 
been long standing. Look where she would, Diantha 
could see no familiar face. ‘Top hats, and hats of white 
and pale blue, were as thick in the surging mass of color 
on the promenade as crests of foam upon a wind-swept 
sea. Having scanned the concourse from end to end in 
vain Diantha’s eyes met Fitzpatrick’s and fell. 

‘* It’s unfortunately evident,’ said he meaningly, 
‘* that you’ll have to trust yourself in my hands for a 
brief period of time—or send me away and sit here 
by yourself. If that’s what you prefer, Miss Diantha, 
you've only to say the word.” 

‘* What nonsense,”’ said she. ‘‘ Let’s sit down here 
and talk. I want so much to hear what you saw in 
Belgium.’’ 

** Do you? It was not much but what I saw in my 
mind's eye. If I should tell you what that was you’d 
be making one plunge into the crowd down there and 
losing yourself entirely. It’s not I that could find a 
young lady who doesn’t want to be found.” 

He lifted his hat as he spoke, as Diantha had seen him 
do many times before, and always to the sort of people 
a girl must be glad to see a man who is her companion 
ndasutedae as his friends. This latest acquaintance 
was an extremely handsome girl, distractingly dressed, 
her tall figure a conspicuous one for grace and beauty of 
carriage. 

‘* The girls are so pretty here,’’ said Diantha hastily. 
‘* That one you bowed to is lovely; I’ve noticed her 
several times today. She's much prettier than most of 
the English girls I've seen, though many of them are 
simply wonderful.” 

‘*Miss O’Morchoe is considered a great beauty,’’ 
returned Fitzpatrick indifferently. 


ax 


The minutes passed by. Diantha kept up an effort 
at conversation which Fitzpatrick politely seconded. 
Diantha’s confidence returned. They were too close to 
ears, on every hand, for her to fear that her companion 
would venture to introduce any subject he might not be 
willing to have overheard. But it occurred to her with 
force that, if she could not find her friends before time 
for the closing of the Show for the day, she must allow 
him to take her back to her hotel, and then —there was 
no knowing what might result. 

Meanwhile, singularly enough, and yet, after all, quite 
as these things happen, another separation from the 
party had taken place. When it occurred Doctor Barnes 

vas standing close by the rail at the edge of the prom- 
enade, where he and Robeson had paused to observe 
closely a certain chestnut mare which had taken Barnes’s 
fancy, and was now being put through her paces. He 
leaned forward and spoke across his wife to his friend. 

‘Unless you make a bolt and get away from us, I 
judge our party is now reduced to its lowest terms. We 
ost Fitzpatrick and Diantha at one end of the grand- 
stand, and Lockwood and Nan here in the middle.” 

Rachel glanced quickly about her. ‘‘ Why, has 
Agnes disappeared, too?’’ she asked in surprise. ‘‘She 
was just behind us a minute ago.”’ 

‘* That may well be, my dear. But I detected in 
Lockwood symptoms of an intention to escape some 
time ago, and was not in the least surprised when he 
affected not to see us turn off toward this rail, but kept 
working ahead. Never mind. I confess I, for one, 
wish him extremely well. Having worsted him long 
ago in a certain race I’d like to see him win out this 
time.”’ 

**So should I,’’ murmuréd Rachel, and they ex- 
changed a smile of understanding. 

**He’s worn his rue long enough, to my mind," 
whispered Barnes, and she nodded. 


ox 


Pressing on through the crowd toward a distant point 
he had in view, Lockwood had come to a block in the 
way. The Earl of Aberdeen and his party were making 
ready to leave their box in the grandstand, with intent 
to proceed to their carriages, waiting in front, at the 
edge of ‘‘ the jumping ground.’’ The crowd, after the 
manner of crowds, had accordingly pressed closer, and 
the jam immediately in front of the box, through which 
certain officials and policemen were clearing a way, had 
become impassable. Lockwood and Agnes found them- 
selves caught in nearly the thickest part of the mass of 
gayly-dressed, chattering, interested spectators. 

Agnes tried to gather her delicate blue skirts about 
her, but found a man’s heel set firmly upon their hem. 
With a little laugh she called her companion’s attention 
to this circumstance, and he, with a polite request, 
effected her release. Then he gently but firmly pushed 
himself to a position where he stood between her and 
those who were still pressing toward them from behind. 

** This is pretty thick,’’ he said in her ear, ‘‘ but there’s 
no getting out just yet. Can you breathe?” 

‘* Oh, yes,’’? she answered smiling, as she lifted a 
shielding hand to the rim of her wide, blue-plumed hat, 
which a lifted elbow was threatening. ‘‘ Only I wish I 
were a little taller.’’ 

‘*T don’t,’’ he answered. 

He stood now close behind her shoulder, and she 
was held as fast against him as if he himself were 
holding her there. His left arm was half around her, to 
protect her from the crush, which was now extreme. 
Suddenly, as the Earl and his party came down from 
their box and made their way through the aisle kept 
free for them, Agnes felt herself violently thrust back- 
ward by the hulking form of a young man who was, at 
al] costs, determined to reach a point farther forward. 
Instantly Lockwood’s arm caught her in a tight grip; 
he muttered angrily ‘‘ Brute !’’ and added anxiously in 
her ear: ‘‘ Did he hurt you—that barbarian? I wish I 
could get at him!”’ 

‘* Only my feelings,”’ she whispered back. 

His arm retained its position a moment longer, then 
reluctantly released her, but remained where it could at 
any moment come between her and further rough 
treatment. Presently Agnes felt her right hand, which 
had been pinned down at her side, drawn into Lock- 
wood’s clasp and held there. A pressure which seemed 
to say many things made her cheek grow warm. 


’ 


‘*] mean never to let go of this,’’ said his low voice 
after a little, ‘* unless you say I must.”’ 

It was a full minute before a small answering pressure 
met his. All he could see was the top of the blue- 
plumed hat, but the touch of the fingers must have been 
eminently satisfactory, for he drew a deep breath, and 
held the hand without relaxing his tense grasp until the 
block ‘was over and the crowd thinned, it is more than 
possible that neither of the two concerned in this brief, 
mute drama could afterward have told much about the 
appearance of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or after 
what fashion he had responded to the cheers of the 
enthusiastic people who surrounded him. 


XV 


‘* TPHERE’S just one more favor I’m making bold to 
ask,’’ said Fitzpatrick to Mr. Anthony Robeson. 

‘* Ask it by all means,” responded that gentleman 
heartily. 

To Diantha’s intense relief, just as Fitzpatrick had 
been about to put her into a four-wheeler to take her 
back to the Dublin hotel where the party were staying, 
they had come upon Doctor Barnes. Fitzpatrick, with 
a disappointed stiffening of the shoulders, had accepted 
Diantha’s decree that all should proceed together, but 
he had not yet given up the game as lost. 

‘* You’re coaching up into the North of Ireland, I 
believe ?’’ he questioned. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Robeson, ‘‘ start in the morning 
early. Will you come? Since we've missed you at the 
Show until just as we’re leaving, it will give us much 
pleasure to have you along. Mr. Lockwood goes with us, 
and I’m sure we'll be far the jollier if you’ll just sing us 
a song or two as we jaunt over the moors.” 

‘* I'll be only too happy, if you’ll allow me,” responded 
Fitzpatrick. ‘‘ I'll have to leave you at the Causeway 
and go over to Londonderry, where I’ve a business en- 
gagement for the thirtieth, but if I might just spend 
tomorrow on the coach with your party it will give me a 
fine memory to take back to Belfast with me. I only 
wish I could ask you there to my home, but my father’s 
down in Switzerland with my mother —she’s a bit of an 
invalid just now—and the house is closed— worse 
luck !”’ 

‘* Thank Heaven!’ said Diantha within herself, and 
breathed a devout little petition that she might be able 
to cope with the situation on the morrow. Just what 
that situation was to be the girl no more guessed than 
she guessed that Lieutenant Lincoln Webb was at that 
moment standing upon the deck of a steamer crossing 
the Irish Channel from Barrow to Dublin, and offering 
prayers of his own that with but thirty-six hours to find 
the object of his quest he might meet with no delays. 
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‘* I’m sorry to tear you away from festive Dublin,”’ 
announced Doctor Barnes, at the hotel, coming in from 
a session of inquiries at the office, ‘‘ but it turns out that 
it’s necessary for us to get up to Belfast tonight, in order 
to take our coach at ten in the morning from Larne.’’ 

‘*Then I must ‘ wire’ my wife,’’ and Robeson 
promptly went to do it. 

Juliet received this telegram just before she went to 
bed, and its result was to keep her awake for a time, 
thinking how she might let Lieutenant Webb know in 
which direction his bird had flown. She knew he would 
go to the hotel at which the Robeson party had been, 
on the chance of finding out there for what point of 
Ireland they had left. So in the morning she sent off a 
telegram, at the earliest moment possible — which, in 
small towns in England, is none too early for anxious 
dispatchers of messages. The telegram found him just 
as he was leaving the hotel, with his heart somewhere 
in the region of his boots. The party had left for Belfast 
the night before —that was all the manager knew. 

But the telegram said: ‘‘ Party coaching from Larne 
to Giant’s Causeway Friday,’’ and it sent Lieutenant 
Webb on a hot hunt for time-tables and coaching 
schedules. After a keen half-hour of this there remained 
to him but one possibility. He could get off for Belfast 
at once; he could go on from Belfast to Larne without 
much delay ; but arrive in time for the morning coach he 
could not. But if he had plenty of money in his pocket 
—this was the unspoken condition of his adviser, who 
decided by his trim look and coolly confident manner 
that there could be no question of that—he could hire a 
jaunting-car and catch his party half-way up to the Cause- 
way —namiely, at asmall place called Cushendall. After 
learning that this could be done it is hardly necessary 
to state that the first train thereafter proceeding to 
Belfast conveyed at least one American passenger with 
his face set toward the north. 
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At the breakfast-table in Larne, however, Doctor 
Barnes made a new announcement, born of renewed 
investigations. ‘‘ It transpires that these Irish rascals, 
when they advertise a coach, do not necessarily mean a 
coach at all. So, instead of taking our fifty-five-mile 
drive to the Causeway on a comfortable vehicle, of the 
sort we get in England, we go ona char-d-bancs of the 
Irish variety, with backs about six inches high. Thus 
to Cushendall. From there we proceed by jaunting-car, 
of the backless type, where we sit in a row and swing 
our feet off into space. Now these are highly uncom- 
fortable vehicles, but I suppose your courage is not in 
the least damped thereby.”’ 

** Not at all—but could we mercifully break our 
journey somewhere on the way?” suggested his wife. 

‘* That's precisely what we can do. I am proposing 
that we idle about the pretty town of Larne during the 
morning, take the afternoon coach north, and stop over 
night half-way, at a—they assure me—most comfort- 
able inn.”’ 

Everybody agreed enthusiastically to this plan, even 
Diantha, who thus far was finding Fitzpatrick amenable 
to reason, and had fallen into a sense of security hardly 
warranted, since that young man had not been for a 
moment alone with her. 

In this way it came about that Lieutenant Webb, bolt- 
ing into Larne somewhere toward noon, was unknow- 
ingly for a brief space within a half-mile of the object of 
his quest. At the moment that he was making hasty 
inquiries at the coach’s booking-office the Robeson 
party were sitting composedly upon a certain eminence 
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overlooking the town, surveying the charming view and 
discussing the advantages of the harbor over those of 
the harbor of Dublin. 

A busy and abstracted clerk ascertained for the 
American traveler with the quietly authoritative manner 
that the names he asked for were upon the coach's 
booking list for the ten o’clock char-d-bancs. He 
failed to note, however, that the seven names had 
been crossed off and transferred to the booking for the 
afternoon vehicle, so Webb turned away, confident that 
he was close upon his party’s track. He looked upa 
jaunting-car with a jolly-ftaced driver, and mace a bargain 
with him to proceed with all haste to Cushendall, with 
the promise of an extra fee if he should succeed in reach- 
ing that place before the departure of the connecting 
coach for a point farther north. As the Lieutenant was 
driven away out of Larne at a pace which caused other 
drivers of outside cars to look after his particular 
‘* jarvey’’ as if they thought he had taken leave of his 
senses, certain determined lines, always visible about 
the sturdy young American’s mouth, were drawn more 
than usually tense. ‘The glance of his eye ahead, as he 
scanned the road, winding ever along the foot of the 
cliff, in and out of the deep curves of the shore, and 
therefore sometimes observable miles in advance, was 
that of the man who not only expects but intends to 
come soon upon the object of his pursuit. 
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The conversation during the journey was not of 
enough importance to be recorded at length. The driver 
of Webb’s car, finding himself in the employ of a well- 
set-up American, possessing an eyé which gave the 
impression that nothing ever escaped it, set out to make 
the most of his opportunity. 

‘*Thim two lighthouses ye see off to the right, 
sor ——”’ he began cheerfully, and continued with an 
elaborate description, eloquently handled. 

‘*T see,’’ said his passenger, his eyes returning, after 
one glance at the dim marks in the offing which indicated 
the presence of the lighthouses, to follow the windings of 
the road, some miles in advance, where for a distance 
its outlines were more than ordinarily distinct. ‘* Is 
that a car I see across there ?”’ 

‘* It may be, sor, but it’s not the charry-bank ye’re 
lookin’ for. If we come up with that tin seconds before 
it’s off from Cushendall for the north we’ll be doin’ the 
best ye canask. They’ve a good two hours’ start on us, 
and it’s but an hour they stop at the inn for a bit of 
lunch. If ye’ll take my advice, sor, ye’ll be enj’yin’ the 
beauties of the way, an’ not lookin’ ahead for what ye’ll 
not see till we get there.”’ : 

A slight smile curved the corners of the passenger’s 
lips, showing a gleam of white teeth ; then his face be- 
came grave again. ‘* If you'll make Cushendall before 
the horses are put to the coach for the journey north I'll 
double the fee I offered you,’”’ he said, with a glance at 
the horse ahead of him. 

‘* Faith, an’ I will do that, sor. It’s not yourself that 
needs be worryin’.”’ 

sut his passenger held an inexorable watch in hand 
from time to time, and proved to him that there could 
be no loitering by the way if the coach was to be caught. 
And there was no loitering. Neither, after a time, was 
there much talk. It’s litthe use, even for an Irishman, 
to spend his breath upon a listener who does not listen, 
who gives only a perfunctory glance at the cliffs on the 
left and the sea on the right, and who spends his time 
in making intricate calculations ,with railway-and- 
steamship time-tables and schedules. Indeed, a traveler 
can hardly be blamed for keeping his mind upon such 
details when, journeying as fast as he can go toward the 
North of Ireland, he knows himself to be due, all too 
few hours hence, at the South of it with a boat to catch. 
And if, meanwhile, there is a girl to be found, a rival to 
be disposed of, and affairs of moment to be settled, he 
may well pursue his journey as this traveler did, watch 
in hand, and eye upon the road ahead. 
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‘*Here we are, sor. And the horses jist bein’ brought 
round to the car. It’s earnin’ a good name from yous 
we should be, me beast an’ me!”’ 

A moment later he was grinning over his fee and his 
passenger was face to face with the smiling, red-faced 
housekeeper of the little Irish inn. A question, an 
answer, and Lieutenant Webb was staring with disap- 
pointed, incredulous eyes out of the inn door across the 
courtyard where the horses were being put to the long 
car. 

** Ts it the American party from Larne the gentleman’s 
inquiring for, Mrs. Finnerty? Have you not heard of 
the message we’re having from them? They’re waiting 
in Larne for the afternoon coach, and’ll be spending the 
night with us,’’ 

Surely the coach-yard was not a sightlier place than 
it had been a moment before. But when Lieutenant 
Webb’s eyes went back to it again, after meeting the 
interested gaze of the manageress of the inn, who had 
put her housekeeper in remembrance of the telegram 
received in that person’s absence from the inn-office, it 
might have been the most charming spot in Ireland, for 
the look of relief and satisfaction he gave it. 

Ten minutes later, having engaged a room, he was 
eating a hearty luncheon, the coaching time-table beside 
him, and the information that the Larne chavr-a-bancs 
was to arrive at six o’clock that evening staring him 
happily in the face as he ate. 


XVI 


HE char-a-bancs from Larne drove up to the inn at 

Cushendall. It contained only the American party 
and two or three country passengers who, upon being 
set down, at once made their way to other parts of the 
little town, leaving Doctor Barnes’s party practically in 
possession of the inn. The inn, it may be said, had 
been particularly impressed by the long and detailed 
telegram it had received, ordering its largest rooms and 
its most hearty dinner, and was at its hospitable best. 
Although it was yet barely the beginning of twilight, its 
windows upstairs and down were alight, and through 
those of its coffee-room could be seen a table laid and 
maids bustling about. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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ERRY and I had thought at first of going 
abroad for a year, for our wedding 
journey. But his mother was not strong, 
and when he came really to think seri- 
ously about it he did not want even 
for a few months to put the ocean be- 
tween him and her. So we decided in- 
stead to take a much shorter journey 

: to the South; after it, to go back to 
the bungalow, and in place of the longer journey to take 
living easily there. 

As a part of this journey to the South we visited Jerry’s 
home. I saw not only his mother, but the ancestral silver 
and the family altar: the mahogany mantel that had been 
painted white. Allover the 
wide countryside, more- 
over, we were entertained 
in the gayest, merriest 
fashion. The Darcy gowns 
that Aunt Ann had insisted 
upon my having found their 
raison @’ étre in that round 
of visiting. 

It was a wonderfully 
happy time that we hadin 
the South. Nevertheless, | 
was glad when it was over. 
| was in such a hurry to get 
home to the little bungalow 
by the river. Baggy had 
gone on ahead of us to have 
everything in readiness. 
She was to be with us in the 
new home. We could not 
have dispensed with her. 

Jerry wanted to send 
decorators out with her to 
do wonderful things to the 
bungalow against my com- 
ing, but I would not let 
him. It would be worse 
than the mahogany mantel, 
1 told him. All his indi- 
viduality, which was what 
I would love about it, would 
be gone. Ishould have to 
exhume him from under the 
decorations just as they ex- 
humed Pompeii from under 
the ashes. The wedding 
presents would be decora- 
tion enough. 
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It was a cold, clear even- 
ing in the early spring when 
our train drew up at the 
station of the Northwest 
town. Half a dozen of 
Jerry’s friends, the officers 
from the garrison, were 
waiting for him. They had 
ridden down to welcome 
him. We could hear their 
horses stamping and shak- 
ing their bridles somewhere 
behind the station. They 
were glad to see Jerry back 
again and to see me because 
of him. 

One of them, a big, hearty, 
wholesome-looking fellow, 
was coming forward a little 
solemnly, I thought, to greet 
me with the rest, when sud- 
denly his whole manner 
changed; his face lighted 
up, he jammed his hat under 
his arm to have both hands 
free to take both of mine, 
and shook them and shook 
them and would not let 
them go, and told me over 
and over again how glad he 
was to see me. 

It was Gordon Kincaid, Jerry’s best friend of all, nearer to 

him really than his own brothers, because they had been 
scattered since they were very young and had seen almost 
nothing of each other. Gordon has told me since why it 
was that his manner changed so suddenly. Jerry, so he 
said, had made the poorest kind of a fist at describing me 
in his letters. He had gained the impression from these 
letters that for perfection of body and of mind I was a 
Cleopatra and a New England school-teacher rolled into 
one. He had quite made up his mind that anybody so 
distressingly perfect as that would have no use for him at 
all— would not let him play in her yard, was the way he 
put it—and would separate him from Jerry. 
_ His first glimpse of me on the steps of the Pullman was 
indistinct and indecisive. That was why he looked so 
solemn, he supposed, but, when he came near enough to get 
a realizing view of me, I was so hopefully, harmlessly human 
that it came over him with a rush of relief and joy that Jerry 
and he could still be friends. That was why he shook my 
hands like pump-handles and would not let them go. 
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Jerry wanted them all to go home with us for our first 
dinner at the bungalow. That was his Southern hospi- 
tality coming to the fore; but they would not ; each one of 
them, casting a prophetic eye ahead, realized that he would 
not want his own first home-coming to be with a clatter 
and uproar, but quite alone with the woman he loved. 

So at the turning where the road went up the hill to the 
Fort they galloped off in the moonlight, the horses’ hoofs 
ringing sharp and clear on the frozen ground long after we 


could not see them any more. Such moonlight as it was, 
the moon in mid-heaven and no shadows at all: just one 
still, mellow flood of light. 

The bungalow, when I first caught sight of it, made me 
think of some little brown animal that had curled comfort- 
ably down to sleep in the grass by the river. Inside it was 
as brown as it was outside. All the beams had been left 
bare and stained. ‘The ceilings were low. There were no 
garish shades anywhere, only dun-colored furs and a few 
dull-red hangings. Lit up by the big fire of logs, with 
dusky brown shadows in the corners, it had all the effect 
of an old Dutch interior such as artists love. 

Beyond the big living-room, through a low, broad 
doorway, the table was ready laid for our dinner. It had 
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beautiful china and glass and shaded candles on it, just as 
we had at home. Baggy had seen to that. That was the 
one place where I wanted to bring civilization along with 
me—in my table. 

After we had had our dinner, and Baggy had _ pottered 
about for a long time making quite sure there was nothing 
more she could do for us, she went away upstairs to her 
room, and Jerry stretched himself out in his sleepy-hollow 
chair—the one with the deerskin thrown over it —and I 
sat on the broad arm of the chair with his arm around me 
and my cheek up against his. 

Off Somewhere in the kitchen regions we could hear the 
tinkle and click of tins against each other, with every now 
and then a clatter and a boom like the boom of a drum in 
the midst of an orchestra. It was the half-breed, Baggy’s 
minion, washing the tins and kettles and dropping them at 
intervals by way of punctuating her labors. 

A vague sense of the unevenness of the world came to 
me as I listened. I wished that when I was so happy she 
did not have to be a half-breed, that girl no older than I, 
and wash tins in the dimly-lighted kitchen alone. 

It was not the kind of sorrow, though, that would do 
poor Nancy, the half-breed, the least good in the world. It 
was the dreamy, comfortable kind that made of her only an 
effective background for being so beautifully happy myself. 

Then the distant sounds — the tinkling of the tins and the 
booming of the kettles—-died away into silence. Quiet 
settled down over the bungalow. The moon lay still and 
white about it. The wavelets of the river lapped the 
shore; the big dogs padding softly about kept watc!: and 
guard. We had come home at last. 


Chair with His Arm Around Me and My Cheek Up Against His” 


The next morning after breakfast Jerry suggested that it 
might be canny of us to have reserve supplies of everything 
in readiness for afternoon tea that day. There was to be 
a tournament at the golf-links just back of the bungalow, 
and it was quite within the probabilities that after it the 
garrison, all of it at least that was at the tournament, 
would come over to welcome us. 

_ It was a good thing Jerry had second sight to that extent, 
for they came, officers galore, some of them with wives, 
more of them without. 

That afternoon tea was the beginning of the open house 
that Jerry and I kept for his friends, the officers, that sum- 
mer. Not only were the golf-links in the fields just back 
of the bungalow, but the mooring for the sailboats was 
almost in front of it a little 
farther down the river. We 
were on the highroad of all 
the festivities. 
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It was not only after- 
noon tea they came to, but 
Baggy had to be prepared 
always in her mind and in 
her larder for three or four 
great hungry men hollow 
clear down to their boots, 
the way hungry small boys 
are said to be, coming in 
on her also for luncheon or 
dinner, even for breakfast 
sometimes ; for the fame of 
her old-fashioned boiled 
coffee, amber like a trout- 
stream, had gone abroad, 
and did not make them any 
the less eager to come. 

I tremble to think how I 
should have managed in 
Baggy’s place. I suspect I 
should have been like Ann 
Corning, one of my friends, 
who ordered a quart of beef- 
steak for her first dinner; or 
like Gertrude Denning. 
Mrs. Hale, Gertrude’s 
mother, found her and Jack 
in the kitchen one day when 
their maid-of-all-work had 
the grippe, and they were 
trying to stuff a turkey and 
were pinning it together 
with shield-pins in the rear; 
what is more, they had 
stuffed it so full, rammed 
the dressing in the way you 
ram powder in a gun, that it 
blew up and burst in the 
oven and the shield-pins 
flew every which way. Mrs. 
Hale will tell of it with 
tears in her eyes to her 
dying day. 
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Even if Baggy had had 
competent helpers it would 
have been to her credit to 
have kept open house as 
she did that summer. But 
she had not. She had a 
truly terrible time. The 
army women had their 
husband’s ‘‘ strikers’’ to 
help them out, or they had 
Chinese or Japanese cooks, 
marvelous little automatons 
picked up in their wander- 
ings about the world. But 
poor Baggy had to depend 
upon. half-witted half- 
breeds, unbelievably 
clumsy, or upon farmers’ 
daughters from the back 
country. 

When there were no half-breeds even to be had, and no 
farmers’ daughters, Jerry haunted the wharves and the 
railway station and interviewed the stewards of the 
steamers and the porters of the through trains to see if 
perchance any colored brother could be induced to stop 
over and help us. ‘That was the way we came by the col- 
ored gentleman who honored the first Sabbath day he was 
with us with a clean starched shirt that had red and white 
stripes an inch wide. When it seemed as though the 
whole wide earth really could not yield up anything more 
in the way of oddities Jasper came to us. He floated up 
on a steamer and we were at peace. 

Jasper was a little, wizened, grizzly-headed, frightened 
old negro, with Southern traditions in his blood. There 
was something about him that went straight to Baggy’s big, 
warm heart, to all our hearts as well. He had the look of 
a lost dog on a cold day —a lost dog with his tail between 
his legs, shivering in the wind. 

Mercifully for Baggy’s domestic arrangements, the tide 
of hospitality set garrisonward as often as it did toward the 
bungalow. Jerry and I were with the officers and their 
wives there as much as they were with us. 

I used to be afraid that Baggy would get very dreary for 
home and for Agatha, her bosom friend, in the long after- 
noons and evenings when we were away. But she did 
not. There were the dogs. They had had a relapse into 
savagery and she was very anxious about them that 
summer; and give Baggy anything to be anxious about 
and she was happy. 

Jerry said that Baggy read aloud to the dogs to make home 
attractive to them in the afternoons when we were away. 
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Moreover, the lighthouse-keeper, Captain Higgins, 
when he saw Jerry and me faring forth, would row over 
and make long calls on Baggy. He was a widower and 
was evidently thinking seriously of Baggy to comfort him 
in his loneliness. Jerry and I were so worried lest she 
should think seriously of him in return — and then where 
would we be? We could not object to him on disin- 
terested grounds, for he was a most kind, good-natured, 
estfmable little man-> 

Bat Baggy was as captious and as haughty as any 
court beauty. All the favor she would show the Captain 
was to let him curry the dogs for her in those long after- 
noons when we were away. She would give no reason 
for her captious hauteur save that she did not like his 
beard. It was a deep-sea cut of beard, a remnant of his 
seafaring days ; a ruching running from ear to ear behind 
his chin ; and Baggy, from her environment of Jerry and 
his friends, had clean-shaven convictions. It looked like 
a feather boa, she said, put on under his chin and fast- 
ened out of sight behind his ears. 
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Jerry and I did not always have to be having gay times, 
though, like those I have been describing, with other 
peop e to be happy. It seems pathetic to me when mar- 
ried people who love each other are like that. 

Very often of an afternoon we would take one of the 
sailboats or the canoes, Baggy would put up a supper for 
us, and we would go off either by ourselves or with 
nobody but Gordon for company. I was so afraid of 
separating him from Jerry, as he had thought I would, 
that I kept him with us all I could. I had come to care 
for him, too, almost as Jerry did. 

In the days before Jerry came into my life, when I was 
hungry not only for a father and mother but for brothers 
and sisters such as the other girls had, I created an 
imaginary family of them, a large and flourishing family. 
They were a great comfort and solace to me —that dream 
family. At the head of it there was a big brother. He 
was in the Navy. I worshiped him, and when he came 
home on his furloughs I would tell him all my troubles 
that I did not tell my sisters even. Whether it was just 
a coincidence or whether it was some prescience, some 
strange forecasting of what Gordon was going to be to 
me, the big dream brother was, as Baggy would have ex- 
pressed it, the ‘‘ very moral of him’’—so like him ina 
score of little ways that I used to become confused and 
quite at sea between the two. Once when the confusion 
was particularly strong I asked him if he remembered 
Sarah — poor sister Sarah. 

Sarah was a member of the dream family whom I had 
created preposterously unattractive and disagreeable for 
the express purpose of bearing with her deficiencies and 
infirmities, growing in grace by means of her and pluming 
myself as I didso. She was—among her other foibles 
—extremely near-sighted, and she had a way of peering 
meekly and inefficiently about that was particularly 
aggravating. I thought Gordon must remember poor 
Sarah, but he did not. He and Jerry laughed when 
I told them about her. Jerry said that he thought I could 
dispense with the dream family now that I had him to 
take care of me, with Gordon for an understud 

Gordon would not go with us always, though 
our asking. 
Say. 


1, for all 
It was enough that we wanted him, he would 
a bad - ’ 

Then Jerry and I would go quite alone. 
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There was one favorite excursion that we saved for 
the times when we were alone. We paddled in the 
canoe down the old channel of the river—the deserted 
channel—past the grim pile of rocks at its entrance, 

ast gray old farmhouses and decaying wharves, past 
fily-pads in the shallows, past Indian girls, in civilized 
costume, sitting on the banks, looking stolidly off into 
nothingness, We paddled on and on until the sun was 
low ; then around a bend in the river we came to a little 
wooded island near the shore. We could not see any 
landing-place nor any break in the woods that covered 
it and grew close down to the water’s edge until we 
were close upon it. There was always the momentary 
wonder whether the little strip of sand with the trees 
trying to hide it from view, with gnarled, uncovered 
roots writhing like great snakes about it, had gone. 
When we had rediscovered it we would beach the 
canoe and take our cushions and our book —the book that 
we were all summer reading and never finished because 
we always drifted out of it into happy silences and into 
speéch about nothing — and climb up over the gnarled 
roots and rocks into a little clearing in the heart of our 
island. Jerry would build a fire on a fireplace of rocks 
with a branch of a tree swinging out over it for a crane. 

We would have our supper, and after supper Jerry and 
I would sit close together, just as we did by the fire at 
home, only here, on one side of the island, the sunset 
was dying, red, red, and deeper red, glowing, fading, 
fading, glowing, as though fanned into fitful resurrection 
by timid evening breezes that did not want it to die and 
leave them alone with the night. 

On the other side of the island the moon, fresh-risen, 
turned the inlet that separated us from the shore into 
quivering silver. 

And from the shore the night was so still we could 
hear the faint tinkling of bells on sleepy cows, browsing 
along through the dewy grass in the moonlight. Some- 
times, too, from some farmhouse on the shore we could 
hear an Indian mother, a civilized Indian mother, 
crooning an old, uncivilized chant to her baby. 

Save tor these faint, distant sounds, this orchestra of 
peace, we were alone, Jerry and I, alone in all the world. 
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When the fire had died down into crimson embers, 
glowing like a charcoal brazier in the night, we had to 
go back to the world and to other people again. Over 
the river sometimes, as we paddled back again, past the 
deserted farmhouses, the rotting wharves and the lily- 
pads in the shallows, there was a thin mist, not damp 
and chill, but soft and filmy, a very glamour of mist. 
We floated through it without a sound; we did not 
speak, just floated on through it together, Jerry’s paddle 
making no sound, as though we were floating off 
together into some unknown land. 

t was not into an unknown land, though ; it was to 
the little brown bungalow that was waiting for us, all 
wrapped and happed about in the moonlit mist. 


The big dogs would rouse themselves from their sleep 
in the grass and fare forth to meet us slowly and ma- 
jestically as royalty might fare forth to welcome royalty. 
Jerry would get the canoe into the boathouse; then, 
because the grass was wet with the night dew and mist, 
he would pick me up and carry me. Half-way between 
the boathouse and the bungalow, as he was carrying me, 
| always started and clung closer to him because of a 
great, uncanny object with along body and ungainly legs 
sprawled out on the grass beside the pathway. At least, 
| started and clung closer to him if I had not been think- 
ing about the ungainly object and preparing my mind for 
it. It was nothing, absolutely nothing, to shiver at in 
reality —nothing butJerry’s snowboat, out of commission, 
drawn up in the grass because the boathouse was not big 
enough to shelter it. 

‘* Why, Sweetheart,’’ Jerry would say with a laugh, 
‘* what makes you mind that thing so? I'll have it carted 
off tomorrow for kindling-wood if it bothers you so.” 

After Jerry had gone to sleep on those wonderful 
summer nights I would lie awake just to be happy. I 
had to get all the happiness in somehow, and the day- 
times were not long enough. Just once that beautiful 
summer I had felt unhappy, and then not for long. 

The car line that ran out from the village stopped at 
the gate of the golf-links not far from the bungalow. 
Once when I had been waiting to take the car to go into 
the village, waiting to see it come reeling and rocking 
and bouncing along the uneven roadbed, all in a belated 
lather like Uncle Peter —Jerry and I always spoke of it 
as Uncle Peter, it was so like him—the wagon from the 
»00r-farm drove up. There was a poor Italian woman 
in it with her children. There was some reason why 
the poor-farm was not the right place for her. The 
matron had brought her in to take the street car and go 
off somewhere else to be cared for. She climbed down 
out of the wagon and stood waiting for the car, one child 
clinging to her skirts, another in her arms, and—that 
was the pity of it, the tragedy even—the little child in 
her arms would soon, very soon, have to give place to 
another, to a third miserable, unwelcome little creature. 
And she was wild-eyed and disheveled, unkempt and 
frightened, terribly frightened to be going even from the 
shelter of a poorhouse out into the world alone—so 
frightened that she turned and clung to the poor-farm 
wagon with all her strength, and tried to climb in again, 
and sobbed and panted for breath. 

It was heartrending to see her. I could not eat any 
luncheon, and all the rest of the day I could not get her 
out of my mind. Then my wondertul happiness closed 
in about me again and I did not think about it any more. 

Uncle Peter and Aunt Ann came out to visit us that 
first happy summer. Agatha came with them. The 
lighthouse-keeper was most affable to her as well as to 
Baggy. The two elderly women, chaperoned by each 
other, rowed out to the lighthouse for supper with him 
andhis son. I hoped his affections might turn to Agatha, 
but they did not. It was only surface kindness and 
courtesy; his serious attentions remained with Baggy. 
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The happy summer went its way. September with its 
sparkling golden air and its gold-brown grass and fields 
followed after. The real autumn came. In the days 
when the sun did not shine the air was a shimmering gray, 
like burnished steel, and cut like steel as well. 

The last passenger boat went down. Poor old Jasper, 
partly hypnotized, partly intimidated by Baggy into 
staying over the winter with us, watched it disappear 
with a look of set, half-frozen despair on his countenance. 

Jerry ordered a pile of firelogs bigger than the bunga- 
low brought in from the forest. When Baggy saw them 
coming, load after load, she thought there must have 
been some mistake, but Jerry told her to wait and see. 

Down in the village streets lumbermen jostled and 
crowded and fought, swarming through on their way to 
the camps. 

The big dogs smelled the coming of the cold afar off. 
Every day with a glad rush and roar they plunged 
crashing in through the thin ice that was forming on the 
edge of the river. 

The narrow pier that ran out from the boathouse was 
covered with an icy rime as well. Jasper, hurrying out 
one morning to fill his water-pails, slipped and slid like 
lightning the whole length of it off into the ice-cold 
water at the end. Jerry saw him go and helped him 
out, but it took us all winter to get him warm. 

Then the first great autumn storm came—the bellow- 
ing herald of the winter to come, a hurricane of sleet and 
wind. The water rushed over the pier like a mill-race. 
In the great lake above us the waves were booming on 
the beaches like the ocean surf. It was in the midst of 
this howling hurricane that I saw the postman toiling 
up from the end of the car line to the bungalow. He 
had a letter for me from Aunt Ann. 

**Dear Child,” was what it said (and there was a blot like a tear- 
drop—a big, fat, comfortable teardrop—right between the ‘‘ Dear 
child” and the beginning of the letter), ‘‘I am so glad for you— 
I cannot tell you how glad. And now, dear” (for Aunt Ann’s 
feelings always took practical turnings—she could not express 
herself any other way), ‘‘I want to send you everything; you have 
such primitive shops out there. I cannot remember to have seen 
anything in them but brass jewelry and lumbermen’s socks, and 
I want everything to be dainty and of the very best. I never had 
this pleasure for a baby of my own. You will let me have it for 
yours, won’t you? 

**T told your Uncle Peter about it. 
so far away? You cannot think how interested he is, nor how 
beforehand. He has made a deposit already in the bank that is 
to grow and grow. And he has laid the foundation of a library for 
the baby. Somebody, goodness knows who, told him that was an 
excellent thing to do and then add to it as time went on. He has 
bought an edition de luxe of ‘ Dante’s Inferno’ as the foundation- 
stone. i myself cannot see any urgent pressing need for that 
‘Dante’s Inferno.’ But I suppose it cannot do any harm. 

‘About the little dresses. I think I will have the nuns of Saint 
Agnes embroider them. They do quite the most exquisite work. 
Baggy will be heartbroken if she cannot do anything, I suppose. 
Let her knit the plain, practical things, the warm blankets, etc. 
If he is like the ordinary run of babies I do suppose there will be 
unesthetic, colicky times when he will need something besides 
works of art, diaphanous ones like the nuns’ productions, to 
comfort him.” 

And so the letter went on, until every practical outlook 
of the situation had been canvassed in Aunt Ann’s 
masterly fashion. 

Outside the sleet and the snow were driving along 
before the hurricane, crashing against the windows, 


You won’t mind, will you, 


hurling themselves down the chimney, sending the 
flames and soot and ashes out into the room with its 
force, but in my heart the new joy that had come was 
nestling safe and warm against the older joy of Jerry's 
love, and it was springtime, beautiful, warm springtime. 

After that great storm the winter really settled down. 
The snow fell and fell until it reached the eaves of the 
boathouse and stretched from them to the bungalow in 
huge rolling hillocks, like the hillocks of sand-dunes. 
The lights at night along the river went out. The river 
itself was a vast wind-swept waste of snow and ice. A 
sled road ran past the bungalow across the river to the 
Canadian side and to the scattered farmhouses on the 
islands. The big dogs wallowed and gamboled in the 
hillocks of snow, beside themselves with joy. 
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The winter sports began: madly-exciting games of 
hockey against the Canadian teams; snowshoeing, 
skeeing, tobogganing, snowboating, and for indoor 
gayeties dinners and dances at the Fort. 

1 could not go, of course, into the roughest of the 
good times any more. It was not only Jerry and Baggy 
and Aunt Ann who knew now why I could not go; 
everybody knew, and everybody was so sweet and so 
glad that it seemed as though the whole world was alive 
with thankfulness and joy about it for me. 

Jerry did not want to go into any of the outings with- 
out me. He was exceedingly obstinate and hard to 
manage. I made him, though; I simply made him. It 
was the only way, I told him, in which I could get any 
share of them myself. His snowboat was his chief 
pleasure. He went out with it, sometimes in the day- 
time, sometimes in the evening when the broad stretch 
of river was as bright as day in the moonlight. Gordon 
was generally first mate of the snowboat, and one or 
more of the officers the crew. 

I was happy — beautifully, quietly peacefully happy — 
in the evenings when | had made Jerry leave me alone. 
I took the time to get in the extra happiness that had to 
be worked in somehow, instead of lying awake at night 
to do it the way I had been obliged to in the summer. I 
was not really alone, anyway, for Baggy always brought 
her knitting —the knitting that Aunt Ann had spoken 
of in her letter —and sat on the other side of the fire. 

The lighthouse-keeper was still very attentive to 
Baggy. Almost every evening he came over on his 
snowshoes to sit with her. He was a great reader, 
detective stories being his favorites. When Jerry was 
at home and Baggy was not needed he would read aloud 
to her of mysteries and tragedies that were enough, as 
she expressed it, ‘‘ to cruddle the blood in her veins.’’ 

When Jerry was not at home Baggy would simply 
leave him planted there without the slightest ceremony, 
to read to himself. 1 could hear him droning away like 
a big bumblebee. I wonder he kept on coming, Baggy 
carried such a high hand with him. 

The obstacle beyond which their courtship never pro- 
gressed an inch was still the Captain’s beard, the feather 
boafrom eartoear. When Baggy told him that she could 
not abide it, in his embarrassed surprise he fell back on 
his first wife’s admiration of it. That was enough for 

Saggy. It developed into a contest of wills between 
them. He would not cut it off and Baggy would have 
no parley about matrimony with him until he did. 

When jerry came home from those evenings out on 
the frozen river it seemed as though all the freshness 
and strength of the North came rushing in at the door 
with him. He fairly tingled from head to foot with the 
joy of the cold and the joy of conquest over the wild, 
lawless forces that that boat of his brought into play. 
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The winter wore on; the snow fell and fell, the sun 
was dazzling by day and the Northern Lights were pillars 
of fire by night, and all the time my new happiness was 
coming nearer. At length it was just at hand. 

Its imminent approach affected Baggy strangely. She 
took to cooking on a stupendous scale. It seems that 
in her married days in the country, when nobody but 
neighbors and some old nurse-body were to be depended 
on to run the household through such a crisis, that had 
been the fashion, and Baggy could not outlive her tra- 
ditions. Anyhow, she said, she wasn’t going to depend 
on outsiders at a time like that. The street cars weren’t 
running more than about half-way out from the town, 
as it was. There was no knowing what kind of a bliz- 
zard might come and the telephone wires go down and 
‘* the farmers nor nobody get in’”’ ; no, she wasn’t going 
to place any kind of dependence on the outside world, 
so she cooked and she cooked, until an aroma hung 
over the bungalow like that of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas rolled into one. 

Aunt Ann-had debated a long time whether or not to 
come out to me. Her whole dear, kind heart was 
yearning to, but there were obstacles. 

“You know, dear,” she wrote, “that if I come your Uncle 
Peter will come too. He will be neither to hold nor to bind, and 
I do not feel within myself the wisdom, I really do not, to 
engineer him through such a crisis acceptably. As it is, he 
thinks you are fearfully procrastinating. I don’t know, I am 
sure, what he expects you to do about it. I don’t myself see 
what you can do. Do have somebody booted and spurred, 
though, ready to tear off with the news the minute you have 
any, or your Uncle Peter will go wild.” 


It was the afternoon that this letter came that Jerry 
flatly refused to go out with his snowboat as I wanted 
him to. Itwas a wonderful afternoon for it, though : all 
the conditions absolutely perfect. Perhaps he could not 
go again for days. So I told him that I wanted a long 
nap, and he would only be on my mind if he were sit- 
ting around; would he please go? Finally he suc- 
cumbed and telephoned up to the Fort for Gordon, and 
together they started. I watched them start, as I always 
did. Jerry jumped on to the great machine after it was 
in motion, and waved his hand to me. 

They were hardly gone before three of the officers’ 
wives came in for tea with me. It did me such good to 
see them. They were gorgeously, glowingly alive with 
their long tramp over the snowy fields. Their cheeks 
were crimson, their hair blown out into charming aure- 
oles by the wind, and their hearts, like their bodies, so 
full of life and courage. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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The Wooing of the American Girl 
According to Harrison Fisher 


This autumn Mr. Harrison Fisher, the well-known illustrator, will publish, through Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘* The Harrison Fisher 
From this forthcoming book The Journal has been allowed to make the 


Book,”’ presenting his delineations of the American Girl. 
These drawings are, individually, protected by copyright by Mr. Fisher and his publishers. 
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As a Clergyman Sees Women 
And Frankly Told by a Well-Known Pastor 


and that of preaching to men are dif- 

ferent. For this reason it is so difficult 
to preach to both at once; yet, of course, this 
is the way almost all preaching must neces- 
sarily be done. The difficulty here is the 
same as in making any other kind of public 
address to “mixed” audiences; and every 
public speaker knows how real is that 
difficulty. One group seems always a non- 
conductor of that which the speaker tries to 
impart to the other. 

In preaching, the reason is that the parts 
which emotion plays in men and in women 
are wholly different. The best women, religiously considered, are 
the most emotional ones; the best men, on the other hand, are usually 
the ones least so. Furthermore, the value of emotion itself in religion 
is a questionable value, since any action produced by an emotion 
lasts just so long as the emotion lasts. If, then, among women, 
religious emotion plays a greater part than religious conviction, the 
emotions must be stirred more often to produce the same effect. 


T= whole task of preaching to women 





Women Should Curb Their Religious Emotions 


UT the worst contrast is in the frail alliance between religion and 
conduct in women at best. A man’s conduct is very closely allied 
to his religious belief, but between a woman’s conduct and her religious 
conviction there is not often close alliance at all. And even when it 
exists that alliance is wholly unstable: it may as suddenly cease. 
A woman when she does anything in religion does it suddenly. She 
changes all at once; and she changes from good to bad quite as sud- 
denly as from being bad to being good. If a bad man becomes a 
good one it is generally by gradual process; a woman does it suddenly 
and radically. In going from good to bad no man ever becomes very 
bad very suddenly; no woman ever “falls” in any other way. 

Then, the personal equation enters in largely with women. The 
most devout, Godfearing and church-going women become the most 
worldly, secular and callous through falling in love with a man of that 
sort; the most careless, flippant, frivolous and giddy has often become 
the most devout through marrying a godly man. 

If a woman would heed a word of caution here, if she would guard 
against her greatest danger in matters of worship, let her. do three or 
four things. Let her repress, in a measure, her natural, emotional tend- 
encies; let her make her moods more stable, if she can; let her weld 
more closely—or as closely as she can—the connection between her 
highest thoughts and all her actions; above all, let her try to put out of 
her mind mere personal prejudice in the hearing of homilies. Many a 
sermon is acceptable to many a woman for no other reason than that 
the preacher is pleasing; conversely, many a good man and learned 
one has striven and wrought, has reasoned and pleaded, exhorted and 
prayed, only to meet the unmoved, icy stare of those who did not like 
some tone of his voice, the cut of his coat, the size of his shoes or his 
gloves, or the part in his hair. 


Some of the Difficulties of Pastoral Calls 


FTER that of preaching, the clergyman’s most important task: in his 
relation to his people is that of making so-called “ pastoral”’ visits. 
These are only in particular upon the sick ; they are in general upon 
the well. And of these, in proportion as most men are away from 
home most of the time at their work, while the work of most women is 
in the home itself, the majority become calls upon women. Among all 
the unreasonable things any one can possibly do the chiefest is that 
which, alas, too many women do in this connection— namely, to expect 
their pastor to know, without being told, of their ills when they are 
sick, and of their troubles when they are well. 

When such a woman is sick the first thing she does is to send for the 
doctor; the last thing she thinks of is to notify her pastor. And 
the chances are that, not being told, he has not known of a certain case 
of sickness among his people until so late that by that time the sick one 
has taken offense, conceived a slight or felt neglected —or has got well. 

Nor is it always the sick one alone who feels this oversight or who 
accuses him of negligence: more often it is some friend or relative. 
And this leads, in turn, to an observation upon those other women of 
the household—other than the sick one. Sometimes these are rela- 
tives, sometimes only friends, and often very distant ones at that. 
The thing that embarrasses him here beyond measure is often nothing 
else than that which elsewhere would be called mere curiosity— 
curiosity to hear what he will say to the sick, or an eager desire to give 
him advice and suggestion in the saying of it. Often, often have I 
wanted to talk with some poor, unhappy, fearful person in dire sickness 
when the whole attempt was frustrated and my counsel and condolence 
vitiated by the unintentional yet actual peering inquisitiveness of some 
person who would not leave the sick-room. 

If a word of kindly counsel may be spoken here it is this: For the 
sake of the sick person whose comfort vou seek, and for the relief of the 
pastor’s embarrassment, to whom your presence in his private minis- 
trations may become a real distress, leave the room for a space while 
alone he exhorts the sick one to invite her own soul and commune with 
her God. And, pray, don’t condemn him too speedily for not having 
come sooner. Maybe there are fifty people sick in one community at 
once, maybe a call means an hour, and maybe there are only twenty- 
four hours in his day; maybe he must make these calls in addition to, 
and not to the total exclusion of, a hundred other duties; maybe he 
did not know about the case. Maybe, too—no, certainly—he is more 
anxious to be of service than any one can understand. ~ 

And don’t expect of him impossibilities. Remember that he cannot 
cure. He cannot vie with the physician; he is often sick at heart 
because he cannot. The most that is within his power ‘s to call upon 
certain resources within the person suffering, as well as without; to 
recommend pemece, stimulate hope, and strengthen the power of 
endurance. Possibly he can do this better alone than in the presence of 
another. At least he himself is quite sure that he can. Let him, there- 
fore, have the chance to try. 


The Pastor’s Study Often Becomes a Confessional 


HERE are those, too, who are mentally distressed. There is such a 
_ thing as that which Professor James calls the “ Religion of Healthy- 
Mindedness;” there is also that which he calls a “Sin-Sick Soul.” 
These, in contrast to the former class, are-alwavs those who come to 
him, rather than these whom he seeks out. y 
His study must often become a real confessional, no matter who 
dislikes the name. No one has such opportunities for learning 
human nature at first hand, not only from observation, but also from 
confidences, as a clergyman. But he who holds the pastoral office must 
learn to keep secrets. He must learn, also, not to press for confidences. 
__ Every good man counts his office here a privilege, but in discharging 
it he is as often sore perplexed. His first perplexity is to know at times 


just what the distressed one means by what she says; his second is to 
determine what possible bearing religion has upon the case. For 
women do not make good confessors any more than they make good wit- 
nesses in giving testimony, but for a different reason. Confession is not 
something that comes so much through skillful cross-examination 
as through faithful self-analysis, and the making of this is no woman’s 
forte. Multitudes of women have tried to tell me troubles which they 
could not tell because they did not know themselves what their troubles 
were; others have told me tales which I defy any mortal man to fol- 
low: this because they would not tell me the most important part. 
As many others have told me things that had nothing on earth to do 
with my especial office. One woman told me not long ago of bodily 
ills when she ought to have gone toa physician. Another wanted lost 
property back: the real trouble was she had been speculating in the 
stock-market and needed a broker’s advice. Such things are not a 
preacher’s specialties. 

I have left unnamed another class. I can only name it. Unfortu- 
nately, it is as true that there are bad women and good women as it is 
that there are bad men and good men. In most walks of life the mem- 
bers of this former classification are openly bad; in one walk, at least, 
they are hiddenly so; in one case they are actually sinful, in the other 
only potentially so; the first we call iniquitous, the second indiscreet. 
I am not thinking of those who are foolishly distressed, who have 
“colic of the soul” and need a spiritual peppermint; nor of those 
who mingle their social affairs with their church interests and want to 
widen their acquaintance; neither of those ambitious ones who want 
to make the church a ladder on which to climb to some petty social 
eminence; -nor yet, least of all, of those lonely souls in all great cities 
who seek introductions to prospective bridegrooms through the only 
medium they know—the church sociable or entertainment. I am 
thinking only of those, to speak plainly, who 


‘Sniff at vice, but, daring not to bark, 
Do therefore hope for Heaven.” 


Why there are so many of these last, why they come on interviews 
as often as they do, why they say the things they do and assume airs 
of confidence that elsewhere would be dangerous, I have no theory to 
explain unless it be true—as there are those who assert—that women 
like to play with fire. 


The Kind of Woman to be Counted on tn Church Work 


NE of the disappointments and surprises that every clergyman 
learns earliest to bear, and later comes to expect, is in the kind of 
women who will do, and do well, the work of the church in societies 
between Sundays, and also in the kind who cannot do it, and will not 
do it at all. A discovery here often takes the form of disillusionment. 
The women of whom he expected the most are often those from whom 
in the end he gets the least work—and vice versa. Sometimes they 
are unwilling; sometimes merely incompetent. On the other hand, 
those whom he had least suspected of being either willing or able as 
often prove, when once they begin, to be the most indefatigable church 
workers. My own constant surprise has been, not that so few women 
are willing thus to spend and be spent, or at the difficulty in enlisting 
their aid, but at the amount of work they are willing to attempt, 
and at the number of hours they find to work. 

There is a notable contrast in this regard between conditions in 
country churches and in city ones. During my twenty years’ service 
in country and in city I have found that the woman who has the most 
time to do things outside is she who is busiest at home; in the city the 
very opposite is true: it is the woman who has naught to do at home, 
and on whose hands time hangs heavy—she but uses of her leisure. 
Of the second class, because of certain conditions of modern city life, 
there are a multitude. It is pathetic to note the ennui of many city 
women—especially young women—whose homes are places of luxury 
and leisure. They are at times literally oppressed with the feeling that 
their lives, being aimless and purposeless, are valueless; they yearn to 
make them of some use. To such, church work, in that it provides 
an avenue along which to send forth effort in the direction of visible 
accomplishment, is indeed a godsend. Thus it often happens that, 
while in rural districts the clergyman feels almost guilty at times in 
asking busy, careworn women to take time from their home duties to 
assist him at church, in urban centres equal perplexity presses at times 
to find work enough to occupy the many who have leisure. In either 
case the work is of value, though in two different wavs: in the first the 
gain is that of the church, in the second it is that of the worker. 


Let Women Run Their Organizations Themselves 


UT while they thus work for the church and for him, they cannot 

work with him nor he with them. They can work best in their own 

way just as he can work best only in his. They must, therefore, be 

allowed to do this, and in doing it must be left alone. It is difficult for 

a young man to do this. To let alone is the hardest task that such a 

man ever learns how to perform: but he must learn it, else he himself 
will be left alone. 

I recall my first effort to organize a woman’s committee. I thought 
I knew what ought to be done, how to do it, who to make officers, and 
how to hold meetings. As long as I stayed silence reigned, and failure 
was its handmaid. I had no sooner left the room than discussion 
began, and I had not reached my home before word overtook me that 
all was accomplished. I suppose I had erred in thinking that the 
prettiest woman was the cleverest, and, too, that cleverness was a 
noun without gender. It is not. It has a masculine gender, but it 
has also a feminine one. 

In all philanthropic and charitable work the minister has to bear 
prominently in mind one important characteristic of woman: that it 
seems to be easier for a woman to act upon general principles than to 
apply her kindness in specific detail. This is something that is worth 
while to strive to correct. It is easier for her to teach a large class in 
a Mission Sunday-school than to visit in their homes the children of 
her charge between Sundays. Possibly the reason is that the first 
task is impersonal, while the second is intensely personal: possibly 
the trouble is that women live in imagination more largely than do 
men and find more discontent and disappointment in the realm of the 
real. Whatever the theory, here are some facts: I have known a host 
of women who would join any committee for the relief of anything, 
but singly would decline to carry that relief to individuals; who would 
endow a bed in a hospital, but would not visit a pauper patient; 
who would attend a meeting for the suppression of vice, but would not 
speak to a lonely woman in a sinful city without an introduction; 
who would go faithfully to sing solos at a newsboys’ entertainment, 
but would quibble next day over the edition furnished by an urchin 
on the street; who would manage working-girls’ homes, but keep their 
seamstress waiting a month for a day’s wages; who would raise funds 
for fresh-air outings for city employees, but meanwhile make into 
such nervous wrecks as needed outings, saleswomen at a bargain 
counter; who, in short, could pity Humanity with a capital H, but 
could not show pity to one at a time of the species. 
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The room in which 
baby has his bath 
should be as full of 
genial, cozy warmth 
and as free from cold 
air currents at doors, 
windows, and on floors 
as a Florida beach in 
mid-season. 
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are the most faithful guardians 
over the health of the family. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators deliver their 
sure, balmy warmth at windows, 
cold walls, and distant corners, 
turning Winter bitterness into 
June-like indoor temperature. 
An outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators for 
either Hot Water or Low-Pres- 
sure Steam heating and ventila- 
tion will save in fuel the differ- 
ence in cost over a hot-air fur- 
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An IDEAL Boiler is self-running; 
no ash dust is carried to living- 
rooms; therefore least house- 
work. The outfit will outlast 
the building. 

AMERICAN Radiators are not 
only beautiful in form and finish, but 
are made in many shapes adaptable to 
every conceivable demand of modern 
architecture and hygiene, whether the 
building is OLD or new, city or country. 

ADVANTAGE 7: Where build- 
ing has no cellar, an IDEAL Water 
Boiler can be located 
in a back or unused 
room, and the Radia- 
» tors may be placed in 
.. other rooms on same 

floor level. An IDEAL 
Boiler for an 8- or 10- 
room house occupies as 
little space as would 
one or two flour bar- 
rels. The piping is so 
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ceiling so closely that 
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tin pipes of a hot-air furnace. 

Our catalogue (free) has a wealth 
of concise heating and ventilating in- 
formation which every owner or tenant 
ought to have athand. Sales Branches 
and Warehouses throughout America 
and Europe. 
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20 Years’ IHlumiuliation with My Husband 


As Told by the Wife 
In Which There is a Moral, but Not Told, for Many a Husband and Wife 


ing, my salary being a good one (for a 

woman), and when I decided to join 
my fortunes to those of the man I loved I 
thought I knew the possibilities, as well as the 
limitations, of a modest income. 

John’s position in life was a humble one, 
and his salary little more than mine had been, 
but we were rich in happy anticipations, and 
were content to begin life together in the 
manner suited to our means (or lack of 
means). I felt envious of no one when 
settled in our comfortable little home. I had 
brought with me a trousseau, complete and 
appropriate, with a supply of bed and table 
linen, a few really fine pictures, and the nucleus for a good library, 
besides a small sum of money. Having been “independent” for so 
long I experienced a certain pride in being able to do this, and was 
determined to help as far as possible in the home making and keeping. 
My husband and I were in accord on most subjects, and he was sincere 
in his efforts to make me happy; so our married life began auspi- 
ciously. John attended to all the household accounts, and I ordered 
where and what I thought best, having the weekly or monthly state- 
ments sent to him, as he requested. 


Fs five years I had been self-support- 
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The First Year Passed, as it Usually Does under such circumstances, 
with much happiness, and few shadows, these only serving to emphasize 
the beauty of the customary sunshine. About that time, however, my 
purse was empty, for, while my personal needs had been few, I had 
found it convenient to spend now and then for the house, charity and 
incidentals one feels obliged to provide for. The financial question 
had never been discussed by us except in a general way, yet the time 
came when the query naturally arose in my mind: ‘Shall I have to 
ask John for money?” Common-sense answered: “Do not ask. 
Simply state your need of a certain amount, and suggest the wisdom 
of apportioning to you each week a similar sum.” But Pride replied: 
“That shouldn’t be necessary. John knows, or ought to, that you 
need money, that he has never given you any, and he ought to offer it.”’ 

I held my peace for another period, outwardly calm, but inwardly 
warring. I vainly tried on numerous occasions to get my courage to 
the proper pitch. Yet when the crucial] moment arrived my heart was 
in my throat and I could not utter a word on the dreaded topic. 
Finally, in desperation, I controlled my feelings and voice sufficiently to 
say I should have to have a few dollars soon for such and such 
purpose. Cowardly, I’ll admit, and perhaps inexplicable to one 
who had not encountered a similar difficulty. John apparently took 
no notice of anything unusual in my tone or manner, and pleasantly 
said: ‘Is your money all gone? Well, I guess I can spare a little,” in 
an endeavor to be facetious. A day or two later he handed me the 
amount I had asked for, and the subject was dropped. 


It was Some Time Before | Ventured to Say “ Money” Again; but, 
as the good man didn’t, I found I must. This time the feeling of injury 
or injustice was strong, but I mentally braced myself for the encounter, 
and said IJ’d like a little money if he could spare it. ‘‘ Why, of course; 
how much do you want?” 

Truly, I think he was perfectly willing, even glad, to cater to my 
“wants,” and didn’t for an instant suspect he was hurting me, or 
treating me unfairly. But how I suffered before and after each ap- 
proach of the purse! I cut down personal expenses to a degree that 
was uncomfortable and unwarranted, meanwhile on frequent occa- 
sions enduring sensations of miserliness quite foreign to my nature. 

And thus the years passed. Our family numbered five; the income 
had, fortunately, increased somewhat as the expenses had, and we lived 
comfortably and, on the whole, contentedly. John was kind and 
affectionate as ever, proud of his wife and children, and firm in the 
belief that no man had brighter and better. His individual tastes were 
not extravagant, and it was his pleasure to bring or send home, from 
time to time, books, fruit, confections, or even some article of personal 
adornment, to add to our pleasure. We always appreciated the atten- 
tion and the affection which prompted it, even though we might some- 
times wish the selection could have been made by the recipient. This 
was usually the case when books were given, and once I ventured to 
say I would have been glad to select volumes from several authors, 
rather than have the complete works of one which had just come home 
in ten volumes. ‘Why, I thought you would be sure to like these, and 
I thought, too, they would be fine for the children by-and-by,” said 
John, in such a disappointed tone that I could only hasten to assure 
him I did like them, and that probably it was better, after all, to get 
books in sets occasionally. 


Every Few Months My Pen Brought Small Sums, but I had so little 
“rested leisure” that I was able to earn but little this way, and none in 
any other. When a check arrived I positively gloated over it! It 
assumed gigantic proportions and my intention was to invest it imme- 
diately in half a dozen different directions, any one of which would 
have left me insolvent ! However, I thoroughly enjoyed the posses- 
sion, and firmly, if selfishly, made up my mind that it should provide 
something for myself and which would otherwise never be mine! I 
found it difficult to decide on the object. I had numerous “ wants,” 
trivial, perhaps, yet seemingly insistent. My decision, after pend- 
ing for several days, not infrequently fell on some family necessity 
which my check could compass, and I derived my greatest satisfac- 
tion from the thought that I had again spent a few dollars of my own! 

My sense of justice or fairness is strong, and I innately rebelled 
from asking for anything which was mine by right, but which was 
not accorded me unless I asked for it. But this same sense of justice 
would occasionally lead me to suggest the advantage to us both in 
giving me some stated allowance, however small. Each time I was 
met with something like this: ‘‘ Why, Mamma, don’t you have every- 
thing you need, as far as we can afford it?” in such a surprised tone 
that I immediately was conscience-stricken and “money” was absent 
from vocabulary and purse for another interval. 


When We Reached the Tenth Milestone on our life-journey John 
went into business for himself, and for several years we were obliged to 
economize, as we had during the first two or three years. I did my 
best, and was generally considered ‘‘a good manager.” I surely tried 
to be, and was fortunate in having had an all-around training which 
enabled me to take hold at almost any point, though physical limita- 
lions sometimes interfered with my ambitions. The years went on 
and money matters continued in the same well-worn groove, the state- 
ments of expense being regularly sent to John after I had O. K’d 
them. If I announced it would be necessary for me to visit a nearby 
town soon to make purchases which could not be made at home the 
response was, “All right, let me know when you are ready.” When 
my plans were completed. I was expected to. state how much money I 


would require, and I named the smallest amount I could do with, 
though more than once I had a reckless desire to say double that sum. 
On several occasions it happened that the subject of finances be- 
tween husband and wife was discussed in our presence, and John used 
to say: “When I was drawing a salary we had but one purse, and I 
handed my money over to the real head of the house,” smiling in my 
direction. I used to smile, too, but not for the same reason, and would 
discreetly hold my peace, deriving comfort from the thought that others 
did not know all I did on the vexed question. Once, directly appealed 
to with “Did he really do that, Mrs. J ?” T replied: “I don’t want 
to spoil him by holding him up as a model, but I’ll just say he’s gen- 
erally pretty fair to me, and I shouldn’t complain.” This ambiguous 
answer was sufficient for my friends, and I felt justified in thus sparing 
my husband. I could not help wondering how he felt, for I knew he 
was not intentionally misleading, even though I could not understand 
by what mental process he had come to the stand he had. I loved him 
too truly to wish to wound or anger him. 





Time Passed, and | was Still Traveling the proverbial “long 
lane” when our twentieth anniversary approached. One day a 
daughter, now of an age to hold some decided opinions of her own, 
was telling (as girls sometinfes will) how her house should be “run,” 
her father and I assisting by an occasional question or comment. She 
stated very emphatically that her husband should allow her a certain 
amount each month for household expenses, and a second one for her 
individual use. 

“Yes, that would be a fine idea,” I said; “‘ but how would you man- 
age it?” 

“Manage it? Why, I'll have it all perfectly understood before we 
are married,’”’ was her reply. 

“Q-h,” was mine, and her father said: ‘That’s right. Just make 
him understand that it is a regular allowance or no wife, and you will 
probably have no trouble.” Then, looking toward me, he remarked: 
“‘T always used to hand the money over to your mother when I was 
getting a salary.” 

Then the turn of the Jane appeared, and, perhaps unwisely, but with 
no “malice aforethought,” I said: “John, please don’t repeat that 
fairy-tale again. I presume you have told it so many times you begin 
to believe it is true.” 

Of course, I shouldn’t have said this, and I can advance every con- 
ceivable argument against me which any one else could; but I was 
very tired, and the last straw found me unequal to the burden imposed. 

John’s eyes flashed as he quietly asked: ‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you never made a practice of handing me any sum, 
small or large, either for my use or for the house; and that I don’t care 
to hear you say again that you always did it.”’ 

John continued to look at me; the daughter left the room—respect- 
ing us too much to want to witness so unusual a scene, and I continued: 
“You should have done it. Many men do it, but you didn’t. I feel 
it more, perhaps, than if I had not had my own money for so long; 
and it doesn’t make it any easier when you delude yourself and others 
into believing you’ve been generous to me in this matter when you 
haven’t. You haven’t even been just, and I am sick and tired of ask- 
ing for every cent I want to spend. A share of your income should be 
mine by right, and not by courtesy.” 

John said nothing, and whether more pained or angry I didn’t 
know, but he quickly left the room and the house. 


I Can Scarcely Tell My Feelings During the Next Hour. At first 
I felt indignant, then hurt, repentant, and finally debased. Why had I 
let my tongue run away with my discretion? Why couldn’tI have en- 
dured to the end? Would the next score of years have been harder 
than the past, in this respect? Yet why should I endure? There is 
such a thing as righteous indignation, and I felt it was mine at the 
moment. I had been doing my utmost to live up to my ideal in home 
and family, yet the very article without which home and family can be 
neither real nor ideal was withheld from my hand. Still, I had 
wounded John and lowered us both in the esteem of our eldest daugh- 
ter! And, poor John! He had gone without the customary good-by! 

So I did what I had done before, for I could not let resentment 
rankle long in the heart of aloved one. I sat down and wrote a little 
note of regret, asking him not to have hard feelings over what I had 
said; that each time I had mentioned money adjustment to him I had 
vowed I never would again, for we simply saw the matter from differ- 
ent viewpoints; that as long as we had each other and our children 
to love and live for we had plenty to make us very happy, and money, 
or the lack of it, must not come between us. 

This I dispatched by messenger, and then with a lighter heart went 
about my duties. The subject was not broached again, nor the note 
alluded to, though John was unusually reserved when he returned. 


One Morning a Few Days Later, after John had gone I discovered on 
my dresser a little pile of money—paper and silver—which I intuitive-y 
knew was meant for me. Was I pleased? Truly I recoiled from it, 
and felt it was the outward expression of the continued reserve on 
John’s part. My first impulse was to ignore it, for the dollars would 
be poor recompense for the loss of sympathy. A harder feeling fol- 
lowed, and I reasoned that it would be folly not to take what the gods 
offered—yet I knew I could not enjoy possession gained as this had 
been. I did not touch the money for some hours, for it seemed tangible 
evidence of my unfortunate outburst. But, believing I was justified, I 
finally put it in my purse. I did not part with it in haste—I had no 
idea of the use for which it was intended, and as John did not mention 
it I likewise remained silent on the subject and awaited developments. 
The following week the same sum appeared in the same manner, but 
the barrier between the heads of the house was impassable as ever, 
and one of them, at least, was in a quandary, and sometimes wondered 
if it were worth while, after all. But, fortunately or unfortunately, 
“grit” is an important factor in my make-up, and I didn’t retreat 
from the stand I had taken and was holding through an uncomfort- 
able experience. In a month’s time, during which the money had 
regularly appeared without comment or suggestion, the coolness 
gradually dissipated, and I adjusted myself to the new order, wonder- 
ing how long it would continue. No explanation was ever made. I 
paid certain accounts regularly and used the balance for clothing and 
incidentals. 


Two Years and More Have Elapsed, and conditions are the same. 
Occasionally the remittance does not appear; I say nothing, but do 
a little more calculating, and cut off expense where I can best do so. 
John has apparently forgotten that any other system ever existed, and 
I earnestly try to forget the circumstance which led to the change and 
over which I still have qualms. I can but feel that the stand I took at 
so late a day might have been more advantageously taken earlier, when 
John would have responded more cordially; he would have been 
spared a deep wound, and I the long occupancy of a position of inferior- 
ity deplorably humiliating. 
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Vhen to be Frank with Boys 
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Author of “ Adolescence,” and Editor of the “American Journal of Psychology” 


Epiror’s Nore—It may not be out of place to say as a preface to this article that there is, perhaps, in America 
no one man who has made a more careful and painstaking study, extending over twenty years, of the adolescent 


period of boys and girls than has President Hall. 


His reading and research have been thorough, his observations 
of the widest order, and his contact with the young has been close and personal. 


His words, therefore, on the 


subject of which he writes have a tone and authority that cannot easily be overestimated. 


T IS now more than twenty years since I first began to throw 
together books and pamphlets concerning purity and impurity in 
boys, that came my way as an editor. I have now a large bookcase 

nearly full of literature upon this subject in various languages and of 
widely different degrees of merit. Eliminating the worst, most of what 
remains falls into the following classes: 

Works describing the actual moral status of boys at various ages. 
These show a sad percentage of early private vice. The prevalence of 
this vice and the ignorance of the parents of its existence are alike 
surprising. Wherever reliable statistics 
have heen collected they show that the 
majority of boys, at least at some period 
of their lives, have experimented with 
themselves, and that ignorance of the con- 
sequences of their acts is extremely prev- 
alent. I bave no desire to magnify and 
would farrather understate the magnitude 
of this evil, but its very great extent un- 
fortunately admits of no doubt, and only 
easy-going, uninformed optimists deny it. 


Some Books of Instruction 


a. large group of books and 
papers seeks to apply religious and 
moral precepts both to cure and to prevent 
impurity. Realizing that God and Nature 
have wrought an indissoluble bond be- 
tween love and religion, these writers rely 
upon conversion, confirmation, prayer or 
new resolutions, while some add an 
appeal to the sense of honor. There 
can be no doubt of the good intention of 
writers of this class, nor that they have 
done good, but to me they all seem to 
have more zeal than knowledge. Some 
of their books have had a very large sale. 
Their very size, however, is against them, 
for instruction upon these subjects should 
be exceedingly brief and pointed, so as not 
to keep the mind hovering too long about 
them. 

Another large group of publications is 
medical. The best of these are frankness 
itself, dealing with anatomy, physiology, the most prevalent diseases due 
to vice, frankly recognizing its prevalence and with warning instances. 
One of these ‘boys’ own books” ends in substance with the drastic 
advice: “If a boy proposes indecent things to you, hit him; if he is 
bigger than you, hit him with a stick or a stone, so as to hurt him, 
and run to the nearest policeman and tell your story, and any court 
will justify you.” 

A group of Paris doctors a few years ago supplied information to 
young men and women in large separate groups by dissections upon 
the dead; this was done on the theory that knowledge could be given 
in that way which would be entirely purged of every possible element 
of temptation. 

Another group of efforts has aimed at acquainting young children 
with the facts of life in the world of plants, flowers, the lower and 
sometimes the higher animals, in the expectation that the bald facts 
having already been made familiar will, when adolescence dawns, 
bring new insight enough into their meaning to be effective in control- 
ling life and conduct. 

The last class of books that stands out clearly are writings that 
appear to be by mothers or aunts, for boys, and which are pervaded by 
sentiment, poetic, religious and esthetic, the interests of posterity and 
the chivalry which the true gentleman should feel to those of the other 
sex. Such appeals may affect girls, but the boy at the callow, pin- 
feather age of fourteen is rarely :esthetic, and if at this age he can be 
truly called a perfect gentleman something is wrong with him. 





General Hygienic Measures to be Followed First of All 


S TO my own ideas, after years of reading and research, I have 

reached a few conclusions about boys. Girls at this age con- 

stitute, of course, a radically different proposition. As to boys I 
believe as follows: 

I believe that general hygiene should precede all instruction; and 
here I must mention a few points on which experts are now laying great 
stress and which are of unquestionable importance, although to many 
parents they seem trivial. The first trousers should bifurcate low 
down, be loose, not warm nor rough, and pocketless. Violation of any 
of these precepts before school age tends to self-consciousness, and 
predisposes toward temptation. Not only these details, but washing, 
as well, is very important and is advised by a congress of German 
hygienists as follows: It should be only at intervals sufficient to 
secure a tolerable degree of cleanliness, for excessive cleanliness in 
young children is an over-refinement that tends to bad forms of pre- 
cocity. It should be only in cold water, and never in warm, with 
retraction, usually without soap or much rubbing afterward, and the 
whole process should be very brief, soon over and forgotten. 

So far as I now know, the curve of curiosity in boys as to the mystery 
of birth reaches a high point at from seven to nine years of age. When 
this desire for knowledge is actually awakened each boy should be told 
exactly, in plain words, how the unborn child rests and is cared for in 
his mother’s body, and he should be told how it grows there and is 
brought forth in pain. All this can be done very concisely with illus- 
trations and analogies from the animal world, and, if curiosity is sus- 
tained, from the plant world. All questions should be answered on the 
spot and facts should be presented as something invested with a degree 
of sacredness. 


. 


The Boy’s Questions Should be Met Quite Frankly 


URIOSITY about the father’s part usually comes later and can be 
satisfied by very brief answers. But when ripe for it the boy of ten 
or twelve should be told in the same way and spirit, and all preferably by 
the father. Frankness should be complete, but information should not 
be thrust upon the boy prematurely, nor should it be dwelt upon, but 
gen with the intimation that he will know more when he is older. 
¢ boy should always be encouraged, if interested, to turn to the father 

as his source of knowledge in the future touching all such matters. 





G. Stanley Hall, LL. D. 


As early as ten or before, in the same connection, the boy should 
be concisely told that there are always certain dirty boys who abuse 
their bodies, and of the evil effects of this habit, and exhorted to 
break all acquaintance with such companions. This is enough before 
puberty, which a boy thus taught may even yet reach without defile- 
ment by indecent thoughts or practices, although he is certain to have 
met these in abundance in his environment. 

Just as soon as the physical changes that herald adolescence are 
fairly begun, so that the boy knows he is undergoing a change into 
youth, and has grown conscious of certain 
organs and functions in a new way, this 
personal instruction should take on a 
quite different character. He should be 
frankly told that he is entering a critical 
stage of life, which will last for years; 
that the new functions now committed 
to his charge will bring new temptations; 
that there will be strange nocturnal 
dreams and experiences; that he will 
meet boys and men who will tell him to 
yield to inclinations, and that some will 
insist that it is positively healthful to do 
so (for this is an almost universal and 
persistent, though fearful, error among 
boys); that some have absurd fears at the 
nocturnal occurrences, and that quacks 
prey upon these terrors with advertise- 
ments that newspapers ought not to 
publish. 

He should be told that he is simply 
to keep himself clean and healthful, cul- 
tivate athletic habits, sleep regularly, 
keep his bowels open, keep up an active 
objective life and otherwise let his body 
alone. This can all be told him in a 
ten-minute talk, always upon occasions 
where it seems to be naturally suggested 
and not dragged in. 


As the Lad Grows to Manhood 


|‘ THE middle or later ’teens, varying 
with both the degree of development 
and with the environment, several things 
need to be impressed upon the youth. One is that occasional 
experiences during sleep, sometimes accompanied by immodest 
dreams, are not usually grounds of morbid fears, but that they are 
normal and universal. If the waking thoughts are pure, the life active 
and the general health good, these things are simply Nature’s way of 
slowly preparing for maturity and parenthood, and the “scare” 
symptoms that are so preposterously exaggerated in quack advertise- 
ments as to make every healthy youth think he is seriously ailing are 
fantastic and to be ignored. Only when excessive and fanned by vile 
habits do such symptoms become really dangerous. 

Another point that needs emphasis with many, if not most, boys is the 
fact that not one, but both, of the two most prevalent diseases due to 
impurity of life are of the gravest danger, and that if infection is once 
contracted neither can be completely cured for years. The least 
painful and too often most slighted, yet most common. of these ailments 
has within very recent years been shown to be most insidious and hard 
to eradicate. 

The history of these diseases shows that they have been the great 
scourge of mankind. The kind of information wanted concerning 
these can best be given by a reputable physician or by one of 
several very brief pamphlets or little books that can be conned in an 
hour or less. Some of these embody the best medical and moral wis- 
dom and authority on the subject which man has so far attained, and 
are written by those who know the nature of these evils, their preva- 
lence, and have given long-concerted attention to the ways and means 
of both prevention and cure. 

City life leads to precocity in sex development. Temptations and 
perverted ideas abound so that the modern youth usually feels the strain 
of this element of his nature before his information is sound or ample 
enough to be relied upon for self-guidance and control. 


The Imperative Duty of Every Father Toward His Son 


ROM my own experience and observation, I am almost inclined to 

believe that the greatest obstacle to personal purity is the tendency 
of parents to doubt or deny the prevalence of dangerous evils, to think 
their own boys will remain unscathed, and to affect to hold that plain 
dealing, such as I have indicated above, is immodest, suggestive or at 
least uncalled for. 

Such an attitude is now positively culpable. I know no severer 
condemnation of a father than the excuse of a youth whose life 
has suffered blight, when he can honestly say, “ Because I did not 
know.” 

Fatherhood in our fervid urban life has new and other duties than 
merely to provide food, raiment and schooling. Distasteful though 
it may be, every father should sum up in a few pithy sentences the 
best wisdom that life has brought him in this field for the benefit of 
his boys. 

Finally, clergymen, teachers and others who have opportunity to 
speak to boys should always emphasize the sentiment of honor. In 
its best sense this means loyalty to the unborn and to the ideal of 
humanity of the future which is committed into the hands of young 
men. 

Honor is a complex sentiment often perverted and nowhere fully 
exploited. It exists in gamins, students, and is most potent and best in 
the young. It has possibilities for moral improvement which make it a 
rival of conscience for all kinds of appeals for betterment. It is, per- 
haps, more pagan in its origin than Christian, and is less subjective 
and inclines less to introspection than does conscience; nor is it now 
so overworked by theorists. 

The rapid progress of educated public opinion during the last five 
years in the direction of more knowledge and more efforts to prevent 
the evils above described constitutes one of the best and most hopeful 


signs of our times. } 
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The Easy Tricks of a Famous Magician 


By Harry Kellar (“Kellar, the Magician”) 


Drawings by George Varian 


any one, with almost no practice, and the apparatus used can be 

made at home or costs only a few cents if it has to be bought. At 
the same time, I advise those who intend to perform them to rehearse 
the tricks in private before attempting to do them before even a 
small audience. While I am not giving any difficult ones, still even 
the simplest will be all the more success- 
ful for a little private practice. 

The first trick which I shall describe is 
known as the Floating Wand trick. This 
is very pretty and simple, and one which 
will mystify every one who sees it. The 
wand apparently can be made to float in 
the air, from the tips of the fingers, to 
adhere to the palms, or to perform any of 
a number of similar feats. 

For a wand secure any ordinary light 
walking-stick or cane, not too heavy. Be 
sure to have it perfectly smooth and very 
dark in color. A black wand about two 
feet long and very light in weight is the 
best. Then have a black silk thread sewed 
into both sides of your vest, forming a loop 
in front, about a foot in length. The per- 
former should wear a dark suit in perform- 
How the Floating Wand ing this trick, as the silk thread could be 

is Held seen against light-colored clothes. The 

wand, after being examined by any one in 

the audience, is taken by the performer and, while handling, apparently 

carelessly, is passed through the loop. You can then hold it against 

the tips of your fingers, agains. your palms or in many other ways, 

and it will apparently float in the air without any support or seem to 

adhere to the fingers when it is desired. The wand may be given 

frequently for inspection by persons in the audience. A little practice 
will show any one the possibilities of this trick. 


T= tricks about which I am going to tell you can be performed by 





The Revolving “ Spirit” Chair Trick. You will need an assistant in 
performing this trick. Get a very light chair with castors if possible. 
In one leg of the chair, well up toward the seat, drive firmly a needle 
or a pin and break it off so that it projects about a quarter of an inch, 
or less, leaving no head. Now take a spool of fine but very strong 
black silk thread and make a firm (not sliding) loop in the end. Slip 
this loop over the projecting end of the pin and wind the thread three 
or four times around the legs of the chair and pass the spool to your 
assistant who is in another room or behind a screen in the same room 
with you. This, of course, should be done before the trick begins so 
that you Jo not have to do any actual handling of the chair after you 
are before your audience. Then when all is ready you make your 





How the Revolving “ Spirit” Chair Works 


“mesmeric passes,” and as you do so your assistant pulls on the silk 
thread. The chair will revolve and retreat before you as you move 
toward the screen or door. When the thread is unwound, the pin, hav- 
ing no head, allows the silk to slip off, and it is pulled in by the assist- 
ant, leaving the chair without any visible signs of the trick. You 
may allow the chair to be examined, as it is not likely that the pin 
which projects from one leg so small a distance will be discovered. 


The Watch Trick is a simple little one which is not adapted to use 
before an audience, but you can have a lot of fun with it among indi- 
vidual friends. You ask your friend to think of any number on the 
dial of a watch from one to twelve, but not to tell you what that 
number is. Then, with a pencil, you tap various numbers on the dial 
and he counts the tappings silently, beginning with the next number 
higher than the one of which he thought. That is, if he thought of the 
number five, he would count silently six, seven, eight, nine, etc., or if 
he thought of nine, for example, he would count to himself, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, etc. When he has counted to the number “twenty” 
he must say “stop,” and your pencil, or whatever you are using to tap 
the watch, will be on the number of which he thought but did not tell 
you. 

There is just one point about this trick for you to remember. When 
you tap the face of the watch with your pencil you also count silently, 
beginning with one and counting to yourself, one, two, three, four, etc. 
It does not matter what numbers you touch for the first seven, but the 
eighth tap must be on the figure twelve, and then go around the dial 
backward, the ninth tap on eleven, the tenth on ten, the eleventh on 
nine, etc., until you reach one. 

The reason for this is clear. Twelve is the highest number which 
your friend can choose. He begins to count “nine, ten,” etc., and 
when he reaches “twenty” and says “stop,” you will have reached 
“eight” in your count and your pencil will be on “twelve,” the number 
which he chose. From then on, every tap added to the figure tapped 
makes “twenty.” For example, the ninth tap is on “eleven,” which 
makes “twenty,” the tenth on “ten,” which also makes “twenty,” the 
eleventh on “nine,” and so on down to “one.” 


Changing Ink and Water. In this trick what is apparently a glass 
full of ink is standing on a table near the performer, and a glass of 
water is held by some person in the audience. Each glass is covered 
with a handkerchief, and when the handkerchiefs are lifted after the 
trick the ink is in the glass held by the person in the audience and the 
glass on the table contains the water. 


To perform this trick you need an ordinary tumbler with sides as 
straight as possible. Then get some heavy black silk and with it make 
a tube which will just fit the inside of the tumbler. This must go just 
to the bottom of the glass and come within about half an inch of the 
top, but must be open, top and bottom. Around the top rim of this 
tube sew a thin black cord. This cord forms a ridge by means of which 
you can pick up the silk with one finger when the proper time comes. 
Now slip the silk into the glass and fill it with water up to the top of the 
silk. Of course all this is done before you begin, and when the glass is 
standing on the table a few feet away from your audience it will look 
exactly like a glass of ink on account of the black silk between the 
water and the glass. 

Here you can prove to the audience that the glass really contains 
ink. Take two playing-cards of the same denomination, such as two 
Jacks of Diamonds, or Kings of Hearts (the reds are better than the 
blacks for this), and paste them together, back to back. Then paint 
one-half of one side with black water-proof paint. Show the unpainted 
side to your audience and then dip in the glass containing the black 
silk, running it around the edge near the silk, but being careful not to 
touch the silk with the card. As you do this turn it over and then draw 
it out and show the painted side to your audience, who will think that 
the ink marked 
the card. Be 
careful not to 
expose the un- 
painted side after 
you show it the 
first time. Of 
course the card 
must be prepared 
before you ap- 
pear in front of 
your audience. 

Next take a 
glass filled to 
within an inch of 
the top with a 
weak solution of 
tannic acid. For 
this you must 
use rain water, or 
distilled water, to prevent the color from turning. Cover your glass of 
“ink” with a handkerchief and then give the other glass to some one 
in your audience to hold. After the person has taken the glass, cover 
it yourself with a handkerchief. As you do so, however, you drop into 
the glass a very small piece of sponge saturated with perchloride of iron 
which you can buy in any drug-store. This sponge, which must be 
very small, can be held between the third and little fingers of the right 
hand. You can drop it unseen in the act of covering the glass with 
the handkerchief, and being soft it makes no sound. The action of 
the tannic acid on the perchloride of iron turns the water black and, 
being black, the piece of sponge cannot be seen. Now tell your audi- 
ence that you will cause the ink to leave the tumbler on the table and 
go into the one in the audience, and the water to leave that tumbler 
and go into the one which contained ink. Lift the handkerchief from 
the tumbler which contained the tannic acid and your audience will 
see the “ink.” Then go to your table and remove the handkerchief 
from the glass of “‘ink.”” As you do so, be sure to get a firm grip on 
the cord sewed around the top of your tube of black silk and lift the 
silk out under cover of the handkerchief. Of course the clear water 
will be seen in the glass. 

This trick may also be done with water instead of tannic acid. If 
you do not care to use the acid, use water, and have any druggist com- 
pound this prescription for you, making tablets: 





Changing Water and “Ink” 
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Carry one of these tablets in your hand instead of the piece of sponge 
and drop it into the water. It will turn the water black. This takes a 
little longer than when the sponge is used, and you must allow some 
extra time for it. You can try it alone first and find out how much 
time is necessary. These tablets can be made at any drug-store, and 
you can get about twenty of them for forty cents. 


The Sand and Water Trick is a very pretty trick performed by the 
Hindoo fakirs on the streets of India. It consists of mixing sand of 
three different colors in a bowl of water and then reaching down into 
the water with your hand and bringing up dry the sand of any color 
for which you may be asked. To perform this trick you need a small 
quantity of sand of three different colors. As you become more profi- 
cient you can add other colors. You can buy this sand in colors or you 
can procure the ordinary sand and dye it yourself. Get three small 
plates and put each color on a sepa- 
rate plate. Then, in full sight of your 
audience, empty the little plates of 
sand into a bowl of water and mix 
them thoroughly with a stick. Then 
ask the audience what color you will 
bring up, and on being told you do as 
you are asked. The trick is done in 
this way. Before coming before your 
audience, provide yourself with three 
little cubes of colored sand, each one 
containing about as much sand as each 
of the piles on the plates. You can 
prepare these vourself by putting each 
color of the sand into a very little hot 
tallow grease and compressing it into 
a cube about the size of large dice. 
Be careful not to get too much of the 
tallow on the sand. These three little 
cubes of sand you carry in your left 
hand. When you are asked to bring 
any one color from the water shift the 
Mixing Different Colored Sands cube of that color from your left hand 

to the right, unseen by the audience. 
Hold the cube lightly in the right hand and dip that hand into the 
bowl. The sand being covered by the tallow will not be affected by 
the water. Pretend to collect sand from the bottom of the bowl and 
then draw your hand out of the bowl. When you get it well out crush 
the little cube of sand in your hand and allow it to fall perfectly dry 
upon the plate. 





NOTE —JIn the October number, among other interesting feats, Mr. Kellar will tell 
how to do the Vanishing Tumbler trick and how to make water remain, apparently 
unsupported, in a goblet or a lamp chimney held upside down. 
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ould the Young Read Novels? 
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By Hamilton W. Mabie 


ES! The prejudice against fiction, 
7 which comes to light from time to time, 

is a survival of the mutilation of life 
which dates far back into the Middle Ages, 
if not earlier, and which was part, later, of 
the Puritan suspicion of beauty in many 
forms of music, painting and sculpture. It 
has happened more than once that art has 
hecome associated, by mere coincidence of 
time, with a corrupt society or a degenerate 
age, and, in the natural revolt against this 
corruption, has been rejected as an essential 
part of it; although what was offensive in 
art was an eficct, not a cause. For a great 
many decades serious-minded people in 
certain parts of the world looked askance at fiction, although they 
read it every time they opened their Bibles, and held stories of all 
kinds to be immoral, although they told them to their children, for 
the story-telling instinct is as old as the human mind, and as honorable 
as the instinct which prompts us to provide food, or drink, or shelter 
for ourselves. It is the expression of a great need of the human being; 
from the earliest times men have had a passionate craving for experi- 
ence put in the form of the story, because all experience takes on the 
story from the moment it becomes logical in a vital way, significant 
or dramatic. The source of the human story is to be found in the 
relation of effect to cause, in the magical growth of small beginnings 
into great endings, in the unfolding of hidden talents into powers which 
command influence and attention, in obscure beginnings succeeded by 
noble endings; in courage, audacity and achievement; in the rise of 
the man out of poverty and ignorance into affluence and knowledge. 
Every human life that shows these elements of growth and develop- 
ment is susceptible of dramatic treatment and contains the essence of 
a story. 





Because Men Have Been Eager to Believe that life means some- 
thing more than a mere sequence of accidents, that honest work does 
bring honest reward, that self-denial develops strength, that contin- 
ued effort brings wisdom or reputation or position, that talent pain- 
fully educated ultimately blossoms into power, they have always 
thronged about the story-teller as they still do in the far Fast. In our 
part of the world the story of the self-made man has been told a thou- 
sand times, and will be told a thousand times more, because it is the 
romance of industry, honesty and resolute purpose. In every age and 
among every people this story has been told in some form. Men have 
never been content to go along the highway in the dust without an 
occasional glimpse of the stars; they have never been willing to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water; they have never believed, 
except for very short periods of time when they were out of health, 
that this life ends all, and that there is nothing in this life to deal with 
but hard facts; they have interpreted life through the imagination, 
which is just as real, as useful and as practical as the hand; and 
through the imagination they have been able to set the commonplaces 
of life against a noble background of spiritual purpose or of poetic 
possibility. They have learned in childhood that the world is full of 
mystery, and that there is magic in woods and fields and air; and 
these dreams of childhood have been more than fulfilled by what 
science has actually done in these later years. 


The People Who Read the Novels of popular writers today are 
the successors of those who in the earliest times gathered about story- 
tellers, and in every age and country have been eager to hear tales 
of adventure, heroism, intrigue, tragedy. This deep human interest 
created the immense mass of stories which constitute the greatest 
literature of the Middle Ages, much of the best modern poetry, the 
majority of the greater operas and many of the best plays; and the 
mothers who are telling their children stories in the twilight in American 
homes are the successors of countless mothers in every generation who 
have amused, refreshed and educated their children by the story in 
every possible form. If the heroes and heroines of fiction were classi- 
fied there would be many minor groups and three major ones, and 
these major groups would represent the three leading types of expe- 
rience, action and suffering. 

The world loves a hero, because there is a heroic strain in all normal 
men and women. Every such man or woman would like to be a hero, 
but many are shut off from heroism in any form dramatic enough to 
make it real to them, even while they are leading lives which are heroic 
in quiet self-denial and hidden self-effacement. To such men and 
women the description of the heroic life is a satisfaction and an inspira- 
tion; they hunger and thirst for it in spirit just as the body hungers 
and thirsts, and their desire for it is as wholesome as any other desire. 

Every normal man and woman would like to see life on a large 
scale, to know cities and people, and let experience draw out what 
is in them. This is simply a craving for self-expression, for get- 
ting out one’s power, and it is this craving which prompts men and 
women to read eagerly stories which describe those who have had 
experience of life on a great scale. To all men and women there comes 
suffering: that great experience which is always comprehensible be- 
cause it is well-nigh universal. The sense of tragedy haunts the imag- 
ination of every normal man and woman; and when it does not come 
to the individual as a matter of experience it always comes as a matter 
of imagination or of sympathy. For this reason men are profoundly 
moved by such figures as Socrates and Joan of Arc in history; as 
Hamlet, Maggie Tulliver and Anna Karénina in literature. 


As to Whether Young People Should Read Novels there is no 
more question, therefore, than there is as to whether they should read 
poetry or essays. The sound novel has just as legitimate a place in 
literature as the history or the epic, and it has this place because it 
meets a deep craving of men and women as powerful and insistent 
today as at any earlier day in the history of the race; because it adds 
to the knowledge of human nature and of human life; because it gives 
expression to interests and passions which are normal and wholesome, 
but which, in the case of a great many people, can never find individual 
expression; because, in the greatest fiction, as in the greatest plays, 
the sense of life is deepened and heightened, the imagination trained 
and enriched, and the vision of what life means enlarged; because it 
takes its readers into the society of the most interesting, stimulating 
and captivating men and women; because, in its lighter forms, it 
offers that refreshment which is just as much needed by the mind as 
by the body, and furnishes a playground for the imagination which is 
just as much needed as a playground for actual sports; because in the 
best novels another world is opened to the jaded reader, who escapes 
from the pressure of his work the routine of his duties, the tyranny of 
his own experience, and gets a vacation from himself. 

One must, however, read novels with discrimination and judgment. 
There are many bad novels which ought never to get into the hands of 

sent men or women; there are many vulgar and trashy novels which 
no intelligent person can afford to read; and there is a host of common- 
place novels which are neither profitable nor restful. All these debased 


varieties of a great art ought to be excluded. And the best novels 
ought not to be read too continuously or out of proportion to other 
kinds of literature. Novel-reading ought to be stimulating, not relax- 
ing; to aid one to concentration, not conduce to dispersion of ideas; to 
be invigorating, not depleting. Ifthe best stories are selected and 
read with moderation, and in proper relation to other kinds of books, 
the novel has as much to give young readers as any other class of 
writing. Popular novels which are good in quality and wholesome 
in tone, but not of permanent value, have their place also. Every 
mind needs relaxation; everybody ought to be frivolous in the right 
way at times. There are many stories which have no permanent 
value, but which have truth or charm or wit or interest of adventure. 
They take one’s mind off one’s own affairs, and that is a good thing. 
There is a place for these stories as well as for the classics. 


Some Standard Novels 


Samuel Richardson’s ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe.” 

Fanny Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina” and ‘‘ Cecilia.” 

Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘Castle Rackrent,” ‘‘Ennui” and ‘‘The Absentee.” 

Jane Austen’s ‘‘Sense and Sensibility” and ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 

Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” ‘‘Guy Mannering,” ‘‘Rob Roy,” ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth” and “Quentin Durward.” 

Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘Henry Osmond” and ‘*The 
Newcomes.” 

St. Pierre’s ‘‘Paul and Virginia.” 

George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas Marner,” ‘‘The Mill on the Floss,” ‘‘Adam Bede,” 
“Middlemarch” and ‘‘Scenes from Clerical Life.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.” 

Benjamin Disraeli’s ‘‘Sybil.” 

Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward Ho!”’, ‘‘Hereward the Wake” and ‘‘Hy- 
patia.” 

Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol,” ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” and ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.” 

Dinah Maria Mulock’s ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘‘Shirley” and ‘‘The Professor.” 

oo Henry Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ The History of David Grieve” and ‘‘ Eleanor.” 

Helen Hunt i mages **Ramona.” 

Charles Reade’s ‘‘The Cloister and the Hearth,” ‘‘Put Yourself in His 
Place,” ‘‘Peg Woffington” and ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 

Bret Harte’s ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” and other tales. 

Mark Twain’s ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” and ‘‘Adventures of ‘Tom Sawyer.” 

Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘A Little Journey in the World” and ‘The 
Golden House.” 

Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘The Country of the Pointed Firs” and ‘ Deep- 
haven.” 

Mary FE. Wilkins-Freeman’s ‘‘A New England Nun and Other Stories” and 
“*The Portion of Labor.” 

William Dean Howells’s ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
Summer” and ‘‘A Hazard of New Fortunes.” 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ Through One Administration.” 

Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘*The Led-Horse Claim.” 

Octave Thanet’s ‘‘ Knitters in the Sun” and ‘*The Heart of Toil.” 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘Caleb West” and ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” 

S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” and ‘“‘The Story of Francois.” 

Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘Main-Traveled Roads.” 

Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘‘Short Stories” and ‘‘Red Rock.” 

a Fox’s ‘‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 

<ate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘‘Penelope” books. 

James Lane Allen’s ‘‘A Restecher Cardinal,” ‘‘Aftermath” and “With 
Flute and Violin.” 

George W. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” ‘‘The Grandissimes” and ‘‘Old Creole 
Days.” 

F. Marion Crawford’s ‘Sant’ Ilario,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘Marietta” and 
‘*The Tale of a Lonely Parish.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island,” ‘David Balfour,” ‘‘ Kid- 
napped” and ‘‘’The Master of Ballantrae.”’ 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Kim,” ‘Soldiers Three” 
ageous.”’ 

Henry ye ‘Passionate Pilgrim” and ‘Roderick Hudson.” 

Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster” and ‘‘ Roxy.” 

William Black’s ‘‘A Princess of Thule.” 

ames M. Barrie’s ‘‘The Little Minister” and ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.” 

. D. Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 

Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘the Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘‘The Caxtons” 
and ‘‘My Novel.” 

Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather Stocking Tales,” ‘‘The Spy” and ‘‘ The Water-Witch.” 

Sir A. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Micah Clarke” and ‘Sir Nigel.” 

Alexandre Dumas’s ‘‘The Three Musketeers.” 

Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘The Man Without a Country.” 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Marble Faun,” ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables,” 
‘*Twice-Told Tales” and ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.’ 

Thomas Hughes’s ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford.” 

Poe’s ‘*Short Stories.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘Old Town Folks.” 

Henry van Dyke’s ‘‘The Master Passion.” 

Owen Wister’s ‘‘The Virginian” and ‘‘ Lady Baltimore.” 

T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” ‘‘A Rivermouth Romance” and ‘‘The 
Story of a Bad Boy.” 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s ‘‘Dr. Lavendar’s People” and ‘‘Old Chester 
Tales.” 

Ivan Turgenieff’s ‘‘Liza” and ‘‘Fathers and Sons.” 

Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree” and ‘‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” 

Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Barchester Tower” Novels. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton’s ‘‘ The Descent of Man” and ‘‘Sanctuary.” 

Frank R. Stockton’s ‘‘Stories” and ‘‘Rudder Grange.” 


An 


Indian 


and ‘‘Captains Cour- 


Recent Popular Novels 


Henry Seton Merriman’s ‘‘With Edged Tools” and ‘‘The Sowers.” 

A. E. W. Mason’s ‘‘Four Feathers” and ‘‘Running Water.” 

Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston’s ‘‘ The Masquerader.” 

Winston Churchill’s ‘Richard Carvel,” ‘‘The Crisis,” ‘‘The Crossing” 
and ‘‘Coniston.” 

William J. Locke’s ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond.” 

Edith Rickert’s ‘‘The Reaper” and ‘The Golden Hawk.” 

Edward Stewart White’s ‘‘The Mystery.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,” ‘‘The Battle of Life” and 
‘Pierre and His People.” 

Charles G. D. Roberts’s ‘‘The Forge in the Forest.” 

Jack London’s ‘‘The Call of the Wild.” 

A. Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘The Ship of Stars.” 

Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana” and ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Canaan.” 

Henry Harland’s ‘‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box.” 

Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘The Conqueror.” 

Irving Bacheller’s ‘‘ Eben Holden.” 

Elinor M. Lane’s ‘‘ Nancy Stair.” 

Horace Annesley Vachel’s ‘‘The Hill.” 

Po Oxenham’s ‘‘The Long Road.” 

illiam Stearns Davis’s ‘‘A Victor of Salamis.” 

Mary R. S. Andrews’s ‘‘The Militants.” 

Ellen Glasgow’s ‘‘The Man of the People.” 

‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

Mrs. Wright’s ‘‘Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and ‘‘The Whirlpool.” 

Charles D. Stewart’s ‘‘ Partners of Providence.” 


Kamin. W. Mabi 
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Est. 1877 


Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry 


No fancy prices on Diamonds or Precious Stones. 
You pay nothing for a Name —nothing for senti- 
ment; not a penny for reputation, and 


A Lambert Price is For Jewelry Only. 











“STAR” DESIGN DIAMOND BROOCH. 


18 Karat Hand-Made Mounting 
17 Fine Diamonds, accurately Matched 


Price $750.00 


Diamond Engagement Rings. Rich in token, 
true in language —the pure emblem of fidelity. 


A fine white diamond in this 


A pair of showy perfectly match- 
hand-made solid 18 karat 


ed fine white diamonds set in 
golki mounting, platinum hand-made mounting of solid 


setting. Price $52.00 18 karat yold. Price $80.00 
The Famous Lambert Seamless Wedding Rings 


are fine grained and highly polished and are prac- 
tically indestructible because of the special process 
by which we make them. ‘They have a charm be- 
yond price and yet are not any more expensive 
than the soldered ones, 

Buy the wedding ring from Lambert’s and you 
buy the Best direct from the maker. Our 30 years’ 
reputation assures you this. 

We make them in all prevailing Shapes, Styles, 
Sizes, Widths and Thicknesses, 


We mention the 14 karat rings for $3.30 up, 18 
karat from $4.40 up and 22 karat from $5.25 up. 


There is no additional charge for engraving. 





FREE — The Lambert Jewelry Book. 

The diversity and richness of our stock is handsomely 
illustrated and fully described in this Book. Our prices are 
as lowas Stancard quality will permit—lower than any local 
jeweler would ask you. With our own factory on the prem- 
ises, there can be but a single profit on any article you 
purchase from us. Whatever we do not make we import 
direct, again bringing your purchase with a single profit. 

Remember this Book will be sent Free and postpaid. 
Send a postal fur it. 


Lambert Bros. 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS: 
3rd Ave., Corner 58th Street, New York. 























HIGGINS & SEITER 


Your Monogram on a Dinner Service 


would stamp it immediately as above the ordinary and belonging 
to the more refined and exclusive home appointments. It is now 
possible for us to offer such a service at a modest price. 

We have many white and gold open stock patterns suitable for 
the Monogram. You are not required to buy a full set if you do 


not want it; you may select the pieces you need and add to your 
set from time to time 





This illustrates our “ Marcella’’ pattern, English shape. 
Limoges china, beautiful white body and glaze — decorated with 
burnished gold band and line at edge, gold shoulder line and solid 
gold handles. 

It is splendidly appropriate where richness, beauty and in- 
dividuality are required at a moderate cost. 

Dinner service of 100 pieces, without monogram, $56.95. 

Same with 71 fancy script monograms, in gold, $92.45, 

Sample bread and butter plate with three-letter monogram sent 
prepaid to any acldress on receipt of 95 cents in postage. 

Complete new fall catalogue of Fine China and Glass sent on 
request if you ask for No. 17G. 


West 21st and West 22d Street, near 6th Avenue, New York 





AND 


ADGES 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 





Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and slowing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than shown 

in illustration. 


en Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 


B~ S. Sample 10c. 

— Sterling Silver $2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 

FREE — our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog — shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros. Co.,21-F So.Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 




















f FIRE PLACE MANTELS | 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 





Beautifully Finished Hardwoods. 


They add a touch of elegance to any 
room. Large illustrated catalogue 
Free on request. We Pay theFreight. 
NORTHCROSS MANTEL CO. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 











Elizabeth College and Conservatory of Music 
Charlotte,N.C. A High-Grade College for Women. Icieal cli- 
mate. Midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and 
Florida. Beautiful suburban location overlooking the city. 20 acres 
campus. $250,000 College Plant. Fire-proof buildings,20experienced 
University-educated teachers. A.B. and elective graduate courses. 
Music,Art,Expression. Writeforcatalog. Chas.B, King, President. 
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Chopin’s Sublime Melody Set to Words 


The Beautiful Second Movement of Chopin’s Funeral March 
With Words, “Oh, the Goal of the World is Joy”: By Edna Dean Proctor 
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How Four Thousand Girls Found Health 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


HE president of one of the large New 

England colleges for women was suf- 

feringfrom insomnia. One night, after 
turning and tossing for hours, he fell into a 
restless sleep. The night nurse, catching 
fragments of sentences now and then, leaned 
over him anxiously and heard him groan: 
“Oh, Heavens! Five hundred girls!” 

But think of four thousand girls! Yet 
that number wrote to me in answer to my 
recent prize offer, and told me what they 
had done, of their own accord and without 
a doctor’s help, to build up their health. 
These girls showed that they had not only 
the common-sense, but the self-control and 
strength of character as well, to persist in 
using regularly some simple little hygienic pass-key, till they now see the 
results in good color, healthy skin, comfortable digestion and light heart. 

The means they have used are in themselves simple, like most 
things worth while. 


See How Simply This Girl Did It: 


“*T had nervous prostration; after two years I resumed my occupation of 
teaching, but found myself with irritable nerves and a constant feeling that 
my head would ache in just a minute. I determined not to give up my 
work, but to do both that and improve my health at the same time. At the 
end of the year I found myself practically well, and this I attribute to two 
things, besides my daily exercise in the open air: a ‘slush bath’ and Satur- 
day rest. Here is the way to take a ‘slush bath’: Take a bowl of salt and 
moisten with cold water so that it can be taken up by handfuls. Rub this 
mixture over the body, rinsing with clear water and drying with a coarse 
towel. Saturdays I stayed in bed, whether I slept or not, until about four 
in the afternoon: then, after my bath and the rest of Sunday, I felt ready 
for a week’s work. On Saturdays I rarely ate anything until dinner, as I 
found the rest did my stomach, as well as my head, good.” 


Cold Baths Wouldn't Do for This Girl: so she did otherwise: 


“I was nervous and wanted to improve my vitality. I tried cold baths, 
but feund the reaction good only when I was already full of vitality. So 
I made a saturated solution of sea salt, into which I put five or six brown 
linen crash towels, which proved superior to Turkish towels for this pur- 
pose. Then, squeezing the water out without wringing, I left the towels 
quite wet, so that when they dried they would be stiff with salt. Each 
morning I take a bath on arising, followed by a thorough rub with these 
towels. It leaves the skin in a healthy condition and the general tonic 
effect is really surprising. In cold weather a dry rub with the salt towel 
upon retiring mee be added. This salt rub is a protection against colds.” 





ORAWH BY FLORENCE ENGLAND NOS WORTHY 


Here is a Girl Who Formed a Secret Athletic Club 


“*A few of my friends and myself started a secret athletic club—secret 
because secret societies were the fashion. All the girls were eligible who 
had bad complexions, walked with stooped shoulders, or had headaches. 
The age limits were thirteen and seventeen. Every week we met and prac- 
ticed walking, jumping, breathing and other exercises. Each girl took 
exercises to remedy her particular ailment. 

“‘We had a - review every year and all vied with each other to be 
in the best condition. We went to a friend, a physician, and had our eyes, 
hearing, teeth and whole body tested. The rs succeeded admirably, 
and today, at seventeen, I enjoy rugged health, have a good complexion and 
am often complimented on my soldierly carriage.” 


Other girls would do well to follow out the plan of the members of 
this club of having a careful physical examination once a year. 


Two Good Exercises are Described by girls who were confined 
all day in an office. 


“I am employed in a large factory here, and sit steadily for nine hours 
every day. About six years ago I was doctoring for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and my face would break out in blotches. I was completely broken 
down. The doctor said that I must leave the factory. Now, I was earning 
twelve dollars a week and could hardly afford to work for less, so I decided 
to take chances. I bought a ball, and a glove to protect my fingers. At 
first I threw the ball as high as I could to catch it. Again, I would call 
some little boy in to toss it with me. Another way was to throw the ball 
_with full force against the house, catching it when it rebounded. I practiced 
every evening for only a few minutes. Now I can catch and throw like a 
professional, and I enjoy the exercise immensely. I have not lost a day’s 
work on account of ill-health for five years. My complexion is fine, and I 
enjoy my meals. In winter I exercise witha pulley attached to the door- 
frame. If girls would only take to outdoor sports like this it would put a 
stop to their ailments.’ 


“‘Totally worn out and my health ruined by office work, I was forced to 
ve up a responsible position that had been gained only through years of 
aithful work. I tried in every way to regain my health; I had hardly 
energy to move. One day I chopped a few kindlings for dinner; to my 
astonishment I felt better. I tried it again at supper-time with the same re- 
sult. Thereafter I did it three times a day. Today I am in perfect health.” 


This Girl Shows the Good’ Effects of a peaceful meal-hour: 


“During my last year at school my stomach gave out, and dieting and 
tonics both failed to relieve the trouble. We are a large, noisy, argumenta- 
tive family, too much given to discussing life’s unpleasantnesses at table. 
I talked it over with my mother, and she hit upon the idea of serving my 
meals in my room, at a low table in the sunny bay-window. The absolute 
calm of my surroundings worked like a charm the very first meal. Ina 
week I was able to join the rest downstairs.” 


An Ideal Luncheon is offered by this girl: 


“Sandwiches had long since palled, when one day I tried the experiment 
of a half-pound of figs. It was my most enjoyable luncheon for months, 
and I let the other girls at the office in on the wonderful discovery of fruit 
luncheons. The four of us club and have two fruits each day, and we have 

own quite scientific on the subject of what fruits go well together. We 

ve one “substantial” fruit: dates (sometimes stuffed with nuts), figs, 
bananas or apples, and one merely palatable fruit, such as oranges or 
grapes, and we never have two acid fruits, as apples and oranges, for the 
same meal. After a while we noticed that our complexions were improv- 
ing, and on comparing notes we learned that none of us had once 





Some Pin-Money for Girls 


IRLS were asked in Tue JourNAL last May to send in descriptions 

of any plans that they had adopted to improve their health. What 

appeared to Doctor Walker to be the best of these plans are given on 
this page, and the following girls have been awarded prizes: 


First Prize, $25 


Laura Sanderson, Wisconsin 


Fifteen Prizes, $10 Each 
Elizabeth Habicht, Missouri; Mary E. Umber, Indiana; Mrs W. E 


Butler, Pennsylvania; Marie Phelan, Mar land; Elizabeth Hall, Illinois: 
Clara _Gruhs, Wiesbaden, Germany; Mary Gregory Hume, Alabama: 
Nora Burrier, lowa; Mrs. Josephine C. Scherb, California; Joveta Laubly, 
Utah; yy Bom Boyd, Illinois; Mrs. John F. Puffer, Vermont; India M. 
Chadwick, New York; Lola Falls, Ohio; Mrs. Z. Spinks, Florida. 


experienced the pangs of indigestion that occasionally followed our 
sandwich-and-cake luncheons. Afternoon candy treats were an institution 
in our office, but we soon found that after a noon feast of fruit we no 
longer craved candy.” 


One of Our Girls from Germany has learned moderation: 


‘*] was always a very nervous girl, and school and big cities developed me 
into a neurasthenic patient. Without special physical troubles, I was never 
well. What did I do to strengthen my nerves? For one thing, I stopped 
trying to copy other people! I do not take cold shower baths any more 
nor do I over-exert myself with athletics. I do not follow other people’s 
dietary rules, nor do I take cross-country runs with English friends trained 
to such sports. Instead, I have studied my body and know my physical 
and nervous limits. I am now a contented, healthy girl, well-balanced and 
able to accomplish considerable work.” 


The Young Housekeeper Can Keep Her Good Looks and 
an unruffled temper by taking to heart the following régime: 


‘I am a young mother, twenty-four years old, and have three little boys. 
For a while I suffered from severe headaches. As I could not give up the 
care of either my family or household duties, I tried my own remedy, which 
hascured me. After putting my boys to bed for a nap about noon, I take a 
quick sponge-bath with cool, salt water. I take simple head exercises. 
Then I put on fresh clothes and lie flat on the bed without a pillow, 
sometimes taking a short nap. I get up feeling fresh for my work and 
cheerful for the rest of the day.” 


Girls Who are Over-Ambitious will find cultivation of the 
“atom feeling’? very soothing to overwrought nerves: 


‘* Like other girls, I have a great ambition to excel in some chosen voca 
tion, and when obstacles came in my way I would become fretful and irri- 
table. I would be unable to sleep or lie still, my muscles twitching invol- 
untarily. Realizing that this condition would soon become serious, I tried 
to reform my views of life and my life’s work. I now do the best I can 
toward success, and if I do not accomplish what I have planned I think 
it of secondary consideration. My health shall be first, for without steady 
nerves I cannot succeed. I throw aside disappointment, for it is only mine, 
and I am merely an atom in the great sum of existence. The result is a 
perfectly healthy body, sound sleep throughout the night, quiet nerves, 
and a happy, restful condition of mind.” 


This Girl Found the Best Tonic in doing something that counts: 


‘‘Last year I was enjoying a continual round of dances, receptions, 
chafing-dish suppers, and so on, sitting up late every night. Every morning 
I awoke listless, headachy and without appetite. I fainted on the slightest 
provocation and constantly suffered from nausea. Although I had never 
thought of teaching, I accepted a position that was offered, and by Septem- 
ber I was on my way South—a frightened, homesick girl. I kept my nerve, 
took charge of the one hundred and fifty pupils, found every one cordial 
and helpful, and the novelty of the undertaking enjoyable. From that day 
to this I have been like one made over new. There are no more breakfasts 
in bed, nausea nor fainting spells. 1 eat heartily and sleep like a top.” 


A Very Important Problem has been solved by this girl: 


‘*My mother died of consumption, leaving me with the housework, a 
seven-year-old brother and a three-year-old sister to care for. In two 
years I was a nervous wreck. I cried nearly all the time. The doctor told 
me I would die as my mother had. I could not stop work, but I determined 
to live. My kitchen was dark and small, so I moved my work-table out on 
the back porch, which was large and shaded all day. The pump and drain 
were here also. I washed all dishes here, putting them through a window 
when clean to another table to be put away. I washed vegetables and did 
everything else on the porch. I moved my sewing-machine out and sewed 
ni afternoons, and every time I thought of it I breathed deeply. I 
washed and ironed, sewed and darned, and did everything but cook on that 
porch. And I straightened up and took a long breath every few minutes. 
After each meal I took a teaspoonful of olive oil and a raw egg with a bit 
of milk to make it go down. Whenever I felt faint or like crying, another 
egg went down. I took my bedroom window out completely, simply shut- 
ting my blinds if it stormed too hard. When autumn came I was well and 
strong, but I work there yet.” 


A Good Motto for Us All, whatever our lot in life: 


‘*A great loss at home changed me in one short month from a happy 
schoolgirl to the homekeeper with the care of a baby sister. My sorrow, 
combined with my responsibility, soon began to tell upon me and I became 
disheartened and rebellious. This state of mind showed itself in my body 
in the form of headaches and pale cheeks. I soon realized that I must do 
something, so I adopted the motto, ‘Keep Sweet,’ and then did everything 
possible to live up to it. No matter what annoying, discouraging thing 
came up, I ignored the disagreeable side and looked for the bright. If my 
little sister cried I sang the jolliest song I knew and peace reigned much 
sooner than by the ‘spanking method.’ I cheered other worried ones, 
sympathized with the little sorrows of the neighbors’ children, and sent 
home-grown flowers to the sick and aged. What was the result? In less 
than six months my headaches and tired feeling had taken ‘French leave’! 
My eyes are now bright, my cheeks rosy, and I am buoyant and happy with 
the mere joy of living. And all because I changed my outlook on life.” 


Imagination and the Power of Relaxation will work wonders 
in smoothing out tense muscles and preserving good looks: 


‘‘Although outwardly calm, I had long been troubled by an inward 
nervousness or tenseness. I practiced relaxation. Whenever I found my 
muscles growing tense I laid aside my work and lay flat on my back for 
about ten minutes. First I would let the jaw drop. It made me feel 
idiotic, but I persisted. ‘Then I would relax the arms, trying to make them 
as limp as water. Closing the eyes, I would imagine myself molasses and 
oozing away at the fingertips, or a frozen rag with warm water applied. 
Then I would try the same plan with the lower limbs and finally with the 
whole body; or, sitting on the edge of a chair, I would let the body slowly 
sag forward until arms and head nearly touched the floor. My sleep is 
now restful, I do not waste energy, and I can do double my former work.” 


“One Day at a Time,” planning to put into it only what it will 
comfortably hold, and allowing a margin, at that, for the unexpected, 
will go far to increase the peace and happiness of daily living: 


‘*T am a dressmaker and inclined to be nervous. I overcame this trouble 
to a great extent, however, by the following means: Just as engagements 
were sought, they were made and entered consecutively and filled accord- 
ingly. Never would I allow a customer to rush in one day with an order 
to be completed the next, except in case of ‘mourning’ clothes, but always 
practiced ‘first come, first served.’ I have also discontinued sewing until 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night, as I formerly did. I also reserved one 
day a week in case of sickness, bad weather—for, being lame, I can’t go out 
during the worst—for home needs and any emergency that might turn up.” 


Can You Imagine a Better Hobby than an early bed-hour? I 
think it would be hard to find: 


‘*My good health I can trace to plenty of sleep. I have merely acquired 
the healthful habit of retiring early—anywhere from nine to ten o’clock. 
By so living I am able to rise at a reasonable hour in the morning and go to 
my work with a pleasant countenance—a very necessary thing to success. 
I am really enthusiastic over plenty of sleep. Before acquiring this habit 
I was anything but healthy; I was nervous and ill-natured—but those 
days are past.” 


It Has Been a Great Privilege to read these many letters, and 
coming, as they do, fresh from the working lives of this widely-scattered 
family of girls, they teach their lessons far more impressively than a 
whole library of dusty books. 
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CEDARINE 


Piano and Furniture Polish 


Any housekeeper who began keeping house when jo were 
a girl will tell you that it polishes more quickly ,more lustrously 
and more easily than any she ever used, anc that she feels 
recrlly safe using it anywhere. Not all yousg housekeepers 
know these facts. Do sou? <A// storekeepers do. We 
want all the housekeepers to know it. 

For Twenty Years the Standard 

We are advertising Cedarine by giving away at your local 
Stores beautifully colored Hiawatha pictures —the kind that 
cost 50c. at the art dealers’ — framed in birch bark effect, with 
glass, ready to hang or stand, and no advertising on the front. 
Three subjects : Hiawatha’s (1) Childhood, (2) Wooing, (3) Departure. 

94x11 with 25c bottle; 5x7 with 10c bottle. 

Don't let your furniture, drug, grocery or hardware man 
argue about some substitute. He knows whiere to get Cedarine. 
You make him get it. 


Cedarine Allen Co., 68 College St., Clinton, N.Y. 
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‘This is only one of 
the many useful 
articles you can knit b 
following easy directions in the mez Columbia Boo 
of Yarns. ‘Tells everything you want to know, and 
shows pictures of 176 different articles. 200 pages, and 
worth $l, but costs only 25c.at dealers’or by mail. 
Be sure to use Columbia Yarns. Finest, most 
elastic, economical, beautifully colored and bring 
the best results. Look for Co/umdia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 
Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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stopped; “3-in-One" oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters ; generous free sam- 


ple sent by G. W. COLE CO., 41 Broadway, New York. 
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The Dainties at College Girls’ Spreads 


How They Prepare Them: As Told by College Girls, Themselves 


Collected by Harriet A. Blogg 


girl’s curriculum than are dreamed of 

by her non-college friends. They sel- 
dom, for instance, recognize in her either de- 
sire or ability to practice the homely art of 
cooking. Yet she is often as proud to excel in 
this line as in the higher mathematics or the 
mazes of psychology. Her means are limited, 
but not so her ambition, and given a chafing- 
dish, a few ingredients and a minimum of 
time, she can prepare many a delectable con- 
coction. 

The college-girl cook is usually as indefinite 
in her directions as the famous old negro cooks 
of the South. She “just takes whatever she 
has, puts it all together—and it just comes 
out.” To those, however, who would be 
more specific the following recipes, true and 
tried, may prove of use in the “life between 
bells.” 

Articles may be cooked in the chafing-dish 
proper (using the hot-water pan partly filled 
with water), or on the blazer—the dish placed 
directly over the flame. The former is better 
for all candy and for many egg-dishes; the 
latter for oysters cooked in some ways, for 
omelets, etc. 


| ets: are more things in the college 


Cheese 
Soufflé 





One College Girl’s Cheese Soufflé 
Cheese, half a pound 

Eggs, four 

Milk, one cupful 

Butter, two tablespoonfuls 

Flour, two tablespoonfuls 

Mustard, Salt and Cayenne, a pinch of each 


Make the white sauce with milk, butter, 
flour, mustard, salt and cayenne. Add the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, then the cheese cut 
into fine pieces. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a froth and add. Cover and allow it to 
stand undisturbed for fifteen minutes over 
hot water. 


Orange Custard at Baltimore College 
Oranges, three or four 
Milk, one pint 
Eggs, three 
Sugar, to taste 
Vanilla or Nutmeg, to taste 


Cut the oranges into small pieces. Make a 
plain custard of the milk, eggs and sugar; 
add flavoring after removing from the fire. 
After custard is cool pour it over the oranges. 

A good way to make a plain custard is to 
beat the eggs, add the sugar and milk, and 
then put on to boil. 


French 
Omelet 





French Omelet, as College Girls Know It 

Eggs, four 

Milk, one tablespoonful 

Butter, one tablespoonful 

Salt, a pinch 

Beat yolks and whites of eggs separately 

until both are light, then mix; add milk. 
Have butter hot in chafing-dish or blazer 
(or omelet-pan if you have one), and pour 
in eggs. Let them cook for a minute, then 
gently raise edges with a knife, allowing the 
liquid eggs to run beneath edges, until all is 
firm. Then sprinkle on salt and carefully 
fold as you turn out the omelet on a platter. 


Fondu, as Made at Teachers’ College 
Cheese, half a pound 
Egg, half a yolk 
Breadcrumbs, one cupful 
Milk, one cupful 
Butter, one tablespoonful 
Salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
Cayenne, a pinch 
Soak the breadcrumbs in the milk for half 
an hour. Melt the butter and add to it three- 
fourths of the soaked crumbs. Cut the cheese 
fine and add to the remaining crumbs, putting 
this in with the crumbs and butter already 
mixed. Add the egg, salt and cayenne. Cook 
in the blazer until smooth. ~ 


Fudge 





The Fudge that Cornell Girls Like 
Chocolate, two squares 
Sugar, two cupfuls 
Milk, one cupful 
Butter, the size of a walnut 
Hickory-nuts, half a cupful 


(Cook the sugar, milk and chocolate without 
Stirring much. When nearly done add the 
butter. Remove from the fire and stir hard 
until nearly cold, when the nuts should be 
added. Smoothness depends on the strength 
used while stirring. © 


Fudge, as Smith College Girls Make It 
Butter, quarter of a cupful 
Brown Sugar, one cupful 
Cream, half a cupful 
White Sugar, one cupful 
Molasses, a quarter of a cupful 
Chocolate, two squares 
Vanilla, one teaspoonful and a half 
Mix both kinds of sugar, molasses and 
cream. Add to the butter, which must pre- 
viously have been melted. Bring to a boil, 
and boil for two or three minutes, stirring 
rapidly. Add the chocolate, grated or scraped. 
Boil for five minutes, stirring rapidly at first, 
then more slowly. Remove from the fire and 
add the flavoring. Stir until it thickens. 
Pour into buttered pans and set away to cool. 


How Bryn Mawr Girls Make Their Fudge 
Chocolate, two squares 
Granulated Sugar, three cupfuls 
Milk, one cupful 
Butter, the size of a small walnut 
Vanilla, to taste 


Cook the sugar, butter and milk until 
nearly done. Put chocolate in and cook for 
five minutes longer. Add vanilla and beat 
until cool. 


The Fudge Made by Barnard Girls 
Chocolate, one-third of a cake 
Brown Sugar, two pounds 
Butter, one tablespoonful 
Cream, enough to thin the mixture 


Put the ingredients together and let stand 
until thoroughly softened, then cook without 
stirring for ten minutes. Nuts may be put in 
afterward, and it must be thoroughly beaten 
after being taken from the fire. 

Kisses, as Made at Southern College 

Confectioner’s Sugar, one pound 
Whites of Eggs, two 
Vanilla 


Beat the eggs and sugar thoroughly, flavor 
to taste. Cook in a covered blazer. 


Buttered 
Es 





How English Girls Cook Buttered Eggs 
Eggs, four or six 
Butter, the size of a large walnut 
Milk, one tablespoonful 
Salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 


Put butter in chafing-dish cold, heat 
slowly. Break eggs in another dish, add milk 
and stir very little. Pour into the chafing- 
dish and stir until the eggs are cooked. Serve 
on toast or not, as preferred. Put in salt just 
before the eggs are done. 


Oyster Salad, by Southern College Girls 

Oysters, one quart 

Celery, tender stalks of one bunch cut in small 

pieces 

Chopped Nuts, one cupful 

Salad Dressing, half a cupful 

Thoroughly heat the oysters. Remove 
from the fire, pour off the juice, and cut the 
oysters into rather small pieces. Pour lemon 
juice over pieces and set in a cool place. It is 
better to place ina cloth, soas to drain off all 
the water. After thoroughly cooled mix with 
celery and nuts. Season to taste and pour 
salad dressing over it. Garnish with red 
radishes. 


Fruit 
Salad 





Fruit Salad, at Baltimore College 
Oranges, bananas, strawberries, cherries, pine- 
apple, grapes; any fruits in season—about 
one sound in all 
Chopped Nuts, one cupful 
Salad Dressing 


Cut fruit into small pieces; add nuts and 
dressing. 


Salad Dressing that College Girls Like 
Juice of Oranges, two 
Juice of Lemons, three 
Eggs, two 
Sugar, half a i 
Cream, one cupful 
Beat the juice of the oranges and lemons 
with eggs, add sugar and boil until clear. 
Whip the cream and stir thoroughly into the 
mixture. Set away to cool. Pour over salad. 


How College Girls Make Maple Parfait 
Maple Syrup, large cupful 
Eggs, four 
Cream, one quart 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and add the 
syrup. Put in a chafing-dish and beat until 
thick. Whip the cream and add the beaten 
whites. Add this to the other, and sweeten if 
necessary. Freeze as for any ice cream. 


Tomato Salad, According to College Girls 
Tomatoes, four 
Lettuce, heart leaves 
Mayonnaise Dressing 

Peel small, round tomatoes whole. Cut 
across both ways so that the tomatoes fall 
apart into quarters, but are not separated 
at the bottom. Place each one on a small 
lettuce leaf, and put on top a spoonful of 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Tomatoes may be prepared as above with- 
out quartering, then the inside scooped out 
and mixed with sweet peppers chopped, or a 
little onion; then mix with mayonnaise dress- 
ing and put back into the tomato shells and 
serve on lettuce leaves. 


Toasted Marshmallows, as Made at College 
Marshmallows, one pound 

In this recipe it is well to use a copper, 
silver or granite dish, as the heat of the marsh- 
mallow might peel nickel. Have the dish hot. 
Put in the marshmallows. Toast, watching 
very carefully that the marshmallows do not 
burn or melt. Turn. It takes only a few 
seconds. 


Lobster a 
la Newberg 





Lobster a la Newberg, at Bryn Mawr 
Lobster (meat from boiled fresh lobster) 
Milk, one pint 
Egg, one 
Cornstarch, one teaspoonful 
Butter, one tablespoonful 
Thick Cream, one tablespoonful 
Lemon Juice, one teaspoonful 
Salt and Pepper to taste 

Beat together the egg, cornstarch and milk, 

and add salt and pepper. Put in the lobster 
(cut in pieces) and butter. Cook in a chafing- 
dish until the sauce thickens; then add cream 
and lemon juice. Serve on crackers or toast. 

Pinochi, as Wellesley Girls Prepare It 
Brown Sugar, three cupfuls 
Cream or Milk, one cupful 
Butter, the size of a walnut 
Chopped English Walnuts (as many as you 

have money to buy—say a cupful) 
Flavoring 
Boil the sugar and cream or milk together 
until a “soft ball”? forms in cold water; add 
the butter, flavoring and nuts. Take from 
the fire and stir until it begins toharden. Put 
on buttered plates and cut into squares. 


Creamed 
Oysters 





Creamed Oysters that College Girls Like 
Oysters, one pint 
Butter, size of a large walnut 
Cream or Milk, one cupful 
Flour, one heaping teaspoonful 
Salt and Pepper, to taste 
Heat the oysters and season with salt and 
pepper; stir in butter thoroughly. Thicken 
the cream with flour, and pour into the other 
mixture. Heat and serve. 


How College Girls Prepare Mayonnaise 
Yolks of Egg, one or two 
Oil, about half a cupful 
Vinegar, about a tablespoonful 
Salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful; more if desired 
Pepper, one-eighth of a teaspoonful; more if 

desired 

Mustard, a pinch 

Wash a small deep bow! in cold water, and 
dry thoroughly. Then put the egg and oil 
in a cold place until needed. Cut an onion 
and rub it briskly around the inside of the 
bow] (this may be omitted). Put into the 
bowl salt, pepper and mustard. Put in the 
yoik of egg, and beat with egg-beater. Now 
add the oil very slowly, at first drop by drop 
(using dropper). As mixing goes on add the 
oil more rapidly, alternating with vinegar 
until all the oil and vinegar are used. 


Welsh 
Rarebit 





Welsh Rarebit Enjoyed by Girls 


American Cheese (soft), one pound 

Butter, two tablespoonfuls 

Salt, half a teaspoonful 

Mustard, a quarter of a teaspoonful 

Milk, a quarter of a cupful 

Worcestershire Sauce, one tablespoonful 

Cook the cheese in the chafing-dish, melt 

the butter before adding, put in the other in- 
gredients, the milk last. When smooth and 
creamy serve on hot crackers or toasted 
bread. 
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} M. Brillat-Savarin, in 
\ his valuable work on 
Physiologie du Gout, 

(p' says: “ Time and experi- 
| ence have shown that 
} chocolate, carefully pre- 
wv pared, is an article of food 
M&, as wholesome as it is 
\} agreeable; that it is nour- 
ishing, easy of digestion, 
and does not possess 
Nz those qualities injurious to 
beauty with which coffee 
has been reproached; that 
itis excellently adapted to 
persons who are obliged 
to a great concentra- 
tion of intellect in the 
toils of the pulpit or the 
bar, and especially to 
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if 1 chronic complaints.” 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


By Luther H. Gulick, M.D. 


Author of “The Efficient Life,” and Director of Physical Training, New York City Public Schools 


GREAT many people are afraid of the 
A complexity of modern life. They long 
for the wings of a dove—for any- 
thing, in fact, which would enable them to 
flee away from our many-sided and highly- 
organized world of today, and get back to 
simple habits and simple needs—in short, 
“back to Nature,” whatever that may 
mean. But the devotees of the simple-life 
idea find it harder to practice than to talk 
about. It doesn’t work—that is the cruel 
truth. Broadway is not a woodroad in the 
Forest of Arden, and there’s no use in try- 
ing to treat it as if it were. In a day of 
apartment-houses, and telephones, and pre- 
pared foods, and domestic science, complexity is a thing that must be 
accepted. And why should we hesitate to accept it? Every new 
complexity means a new opportunity. The myriads of new ties that 
modern civilization thrusts upon us make possible a life fuller and 
more glorious than ever before. All the finest products of the past are at 
our disposal. All the knowledge and beauty of the world lie at our doors. 
Nothing is to be gained by fleeing away; everything is to be gained by 
joyfully recognizing these possibilities and taking hold of them. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that every new complexity means a 
new problem as well as a new opportunity; and we’re not to be blamed 
if sometimes we experience a sort of dazed and helpless feeling in the 
face of it all. I have a woman friend who impresses me as being always 
in that state of mind. You feel as if, somehow, she had lost her place 
in the procession, and were in a perpetual scramble to catch up once 
more. But the procession keeps on the move; and there she is, in- 
variably a little distance behind, panting, and out of breath, and red in 
the face. She never seems quite sure of what she’s after; everything 
confuses her. And this I call an aggravated case of “ fuzzymindedness.” 





Drawn OY Mary #. Geeee'T 


The Tyranny of Little Interests 


T WOULD be hard, I think, to find a wideawake American woman 
today whose life isn’t crowded with plans and responsibilities to the 
int of swamping her altogether—-if once they really got the upper 

iad, Things will exercise that tyranny over any of us if we let them. 

Take the case of the mother in a modern home. Merely the care 
of the children’s clothes is enough to use up all her time—the planning 
and buying and making-over. But there is the house to be looked 
after, too, and the table to be provided for. As a housewife she needs 
to be informed about modern sanitation and hygiene—sterilization, 
antiseptics, disinfectants, something of dietetics, too; and she ought 
to understand the special constitution of each member of her family — 
what foods bring the best results, what weaknesses must be guarded 
against. She must have some share in her children’s school life, as 
well as in their outside interests—music lessons, perhaps, or athletics, 
or dancing-class. Then there is the never-to-be-solved “domestic” 
problem. And a woman’s own personal needs: How much reading 
shall she make time for? How much recreation, and of what sort ? 
How can she best help her husband in his business? Shall she be 
active in club or parish work? And soon. There is no end. And it 
is not easy always to keep one’s bearings in the midst of so many cross- 
currents. 

“Fuzzymindedness,” I dare say, is as old a disease as appendicitis; 
but modern conditions seem to favor both of them. “ Fuzzyminded- 
ness”’ is a loss of perspective: it means that there are no clear edges 
to what we see, or think, or feel. A penny, if you hold it close enough, 
wil] shut out the sun. “ Fuzzyminded”’ persons can’t tell the difference 
between what is big and important and what is of no more account 
than a penny. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that, if one kind of simple 
life—the kind that longs for a cot in the wilderness—is out of the 
question for us today, there is another kind that we must make our 
own—unless we prefer chaos. We must get hold of some workable, 
every-day simplification process which will help us keep our balance. 
The person who grapples vaguely at a hundred things at once is 
insane—that is, in an unwholesome condition of mind. “Fuzzy- 
mindedness” and efficiency are mutually exclusive. 


The Folly of Trying to Do Everything at Once 


HE first step, I believe, in mental hygiene is to sort over the loose 
material of one’s mind and tie it up in separate parcels. Instead of 
taking life in the bulk we may take it in the pound package. That 
is in line with modern economics. Life is too big and too complicated 
to cope with as a whole: it simply overwhelms and dazzles. But no 
single branch of it, taken by itself, is quite so puzzling, and when we 
get out to the branchlets and twigs we can see very clearly what we’re 
about. 
Every big problem can be broken up into smaller problems, and 
the smaller problems are solvable, one at a time. The rest can wait. 
I remember when I had a book to write I kept trying to get at it, 
but every time I began to put my mind on the matter the very size of 
the undertaking, the amount of labor involved, scared me away. The 
thing grew to be a sort of nightmare. Then, finally, I made a discovery: 
I did not have to write that whole book at once. It was to be made up 
of chapters, and I had the material for the first chapter all in hand. 
I thought only of that chapter—a perfectly practicable and attractive 
occupation—and almost before I knew it the chapter was written. It 
was not at all the hard work I had imagined. And then the second 
chapter became practicable, and the third, and thus the book came 
into being. So long as I looked at that work in the lump I was ren- 
dered helpless by it; but as soon as I broke it up into parts, and gave 
myself definitely to the accomplishment of a part, I was master. 
That is what I like to call getting your work into finishable bundles. 
And it holds through all life. Perhaps it is especially applicable to 
women, whose work, we are often reminded, “is never done.” In a 
certain sense nobody’s work, not even a man’s, is ever done. But 
looked at in a healthy-minded way certain parts of the whole are 
always “finishable”; and it is by keeping the eye fixed on these, and 
by carrying them through to the point where they can be sealed and 
ut on the shelf, that one gets the sense of achievement, of victory, in 
ife’s activities. The joy of success is in just this daily conquest of 
definite problems; and every such conquest is an inspiration for the 
next. Most of the big victories when looked at closely turn out to be 
only the piled-up result of many small victories, such as are always 
within reach. : 
A habit of sorting over the stuff out of which life is made up enables 
one to put the little things where they belong. More little jobs are 
waiting to be done than can ever by any possibility get done—that is, 
if the big remainder of life is going to receive any decent amount of 
attention. If one gets tangled up in them it is hard to break free. 
They destroy perspective—that is, sanity—faster than anything else. 


Sound hygiene has just one counsel to give here: Let them go. 
Not all of them, of course, but enough of them—and the right ones— 
so that there will be room in your life for other things —things that mean 
growth and happiness. There is a type of housekeeper that insists 
upon scrubbing the front steps every time they have been profaned. 
We do not greatly admire that type of housekeeper. The steps may 
actually have the marks of feet upon them, but how about relative 
values? Life goes on tolerably well, even so. 


Don't Lose Sight of the Relative Value of Things 


[ips KEEP a house perfectly clean is more than any woman can do; 
and a woman whose sense of achievement in life is dependent upon 
that impossible ideal—fails. ‘The details of life so utterly surpass all 
human power that we can never dream of completing them; and if 
we never stand back to view the relative value of the details and the 
large things, we are lost. 

One mother of my acquaintance has found a very practical means of 
getting her problems into perspective. There are several girls in her 
family —the oldest of them nearly through the High School—and their 
home is an eight-room apartment in the city. To a crude masculine 
eye no fault is to be found with the look of things there, but apparently 
that is not the whole story. One day she said to me: “‘ Nobody knows 
how I dislike to see my house in such a condition. I was brought up, 
you know, to be a model housekeeper. And the girls’ clothes! I 
should so enjoy putting a lot of dainty work on them” —she illustrated 
her point with terms that I do not recall—‘“ but I have learned to put 
it this way to myself: ‘Ten years from now what will my girls be most 
grateful for in their mother’s thought for them—that she made them 
lots of pretty dresses, or that she tried in every way possible to be their 
comrade and inspiration, keeping her own mind alive and growing, 
and having a real share in their various interests ?’” 

That woman has found herself. She is living a rich, beautiful, 
efficient life, and her children and her husband are proud of her. 

There is great virtue in daring to put up with imperfection. The 
ability to select the important, and to keep from worrying about the 
rest—there’s nothing more fundamental in the whole art of living. 

Such a process clears things up. It is the difference between a desk 
where papers and documents of all kinds are piled in hopeless confu- 
sion, and a desk that is carefully ordered, with labeled pigeonholes 
and reference envelopes. And the same clearing process can be ap- 
plied to the emotional part of us. Here is one of the great strongholds 
of fuzziness. Our feelings tend all the time to be vague and irrespon- 
sible; and that means that they are more than likely to lead us off 
on a wrong scent. 


Make Your Emotions Count for Something 


EELINGS that do not somehow give us a push toward effective 

action are not worth having. To yield to them means weakness— 
self-indulgence. Suppose I get out of bed in the morning with a feeling 
of great depression: everything looks dark; I am sure that the day is 
going to be a failure. Does that feeling point me anywhere? Does 
yielding to it increase the value of my day’s output ? 

It may be a danger-signal, of course; it may tell me that my digest- 
ive processes are not right. If so, that is a fact that I must take into 
consideration in laying out my day’s program; I may choose an after- 
noon of golf or some other outdoor game instead of the indoor work 
I had thought of. But that is not giving place to the emotion; it is 
simply examining it, asking what it means—what its ‘‘cash value’”’ is. 
If I can get outside of the emotion and make an estimate of it I’m 
proving myself the master, just as when I weeded out my useless ideas. 
It’s another attack on “‘fuzzymindedness”’ ! 

Suppose any one of us comes suddenly face to face with a flagrant 
case of child-slavery—some thin, shrunken boy or girl whose life is 
being sapped by harsh work. That sight rouses in us—most of all if 
we have children of our own—a burning indignation, and the indig- 
nation will find vent somehow. One way is to let it blow itself off in 
an explosion of hasty words, and to let that be the end of it. But it 
isn’t by such means that child-labor laws have been put through hostile 
Legislatures. 

I can make my emotion count constructively if I will only turn it 
into the effective channel; but it needs intelligent direction. Theatri- 
cal emotions do not count in real life. Emotions can be made to 
accomplish work just as the heat of a fire can be made to turn an 
engine—or, on the other hand, that heat may be allowed to drift use- 
lessly out of the chimney and accomplish nothing. 

The thing I must try for is the ability to get outside my feelings and 
judge them squarely. That is not always an easy thing to do, but it 
can be done. And the best rule i know for getting a grip on them is 
this: State them in written words. 

Take the case of sudden anger—the stimuli toward shutting the 
jaws tight and clenching the hands go out instantly from the lower 
brain and spinal cord. But remember the formula. Get a sheet of 
paper, take out a pencil, and write down the cause of your anger— 
whether it is justified or not—and what appears to be the best way of 
treating it—not merely what you feel like doing on the impulse of the 
moment, but taking into due consideration your own character and 
place and the other person’s character and place, and the ultimate 
result you want to come out of it. You may find that your anger 
is amply justified and that a certain course of action is involved, 
but you are then doing a very different thing from simply making 
a blind plunge. 


Self-Control Preserves a Woman’s Equilibrium 


OU see the advantage right away. Instead of running the emotion 

directly into action—a process which we might call the short-circuit 
process—we long-circuit it, run it up through the brain fibres, pass it 
through the intellectual sieve, and then turn it back into action. And 
if the emotion was an unworthy one it will very likely have died out 
in the process. And if it was the real thing—sincere, and reasonable, 
and constructive—it will only have gained reénforcement. 

I don’t mean, of course, that exactly this program is always prac- 
ticable. If the house is afire you can’t stop to count your heart-rate 
and write it down. But even then, if you want to act effectively you 
must do something more than simply give way to your instinctive 
“‘reaction”’—which might very well be to run away and scream. The 
people who bravely rescue sofa-pillows at a fire, and throw crockery 
from sixth-story windows, are the people who cannot get outside of 
their feelings. 

But the things that usually disturb our emotional balance are the 
small worries of daily life; remarks people make to us that we feel sure 
are unjustified; the respects in which we are imposed on, or think we 
are imposed on; the momentary impulses of generosity that may be 
entirely unwise when we look at them closer. If we can control these 
things we shall have gained a big victory. 

















Steel Leader 
Range 


How To Buy A 


Stove or 
Range 


There are two ways to 
buy a stove or range: 


First, take the maker’s 
or the dealer’s word for 
what it will do; Second, 
try it yourself in actual, 
every-day use. 


You know which way is 
the best— you can make 
no mistake after sixty 
days’ practical test—oth- 
erwise you take chances. 

The only way you can 
prove the truth of what 
the maker and the dealer 
tell you is by actual use. 


L-W Stoves 


and Ranges 


are sold on sixty days’ trial — 
you have the stove or range 
right in your own home to use 
daily for two months, so you 
can know positively how little 
fuel it takes and how well it 
heats and bakes. 

You get good, honest value 
in every L-W Stove or Range. 
They cost you less than other 
makes, because every cent of 
expense in making them goes 
into durable material and skilled 
workmanship. There are no 
expensive “trimmings” to in- 
crease the cost without adding 
one iota to the service. 


Before you buy a stove or 
range, let us tell you why and 
how L-W Stoves and Ranges 
cost less and do more than others 
—let us give you the name of 
our local dealer who will show 
them to you and place one in your 
own home on sixty days’ trial. 


Send a postal today for the name 
of our nearest dealer and free 
booklet “Stove and Range 
Pointers.” It will interest 
you and help you to buy wisely. 


The Lattimer-Williams Mfg. Co. 
391 W. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Baby Clover 


Words by Rachael Barton Butler. Music by Charles Willeby 





There are 5000 different parts in a 
single piano; 10 different materials 
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and is always cooling and refreshing. It 
is pure and healthful and is considered 
by discriminating women the world over 
as a wonderful beautifier. 








Flesh, White. Pink or Cream. 50. a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


‘| | Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. 
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=~ Don’t Pay Two Prices 
y for Stoves and Ranges 


Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save alers’ 
HOOSIER Stoves and Ranges 
are the “Best in the World;” 
Fuel savers and easy bakers. 
Sold on 30 days’ free trial. We 
pay the freight. Guaranteed two 
years. Our large illustrated catalog 
“* Hoosier "" gives descriptions, prices, etc. 

Steel Range Write for our catalog 

By arrangement with The John Church Company. Copyright, 1906, by The John Church Company. | HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory, 201 State St., Marion, Ind. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


American Indian Fairy Tales 
I—The War Party 


NE day the Turtle made ready to go 
upon the war-path. His comrades 
who wished to go with him were 


Live Coals, Ashes, the Bulrush, the Grass- 
hopper, the Dragon-fly and the Pickerel, 
each declaring himself eager to fight. 

All seven warriors went on in good spirits 
to the first camp. There a wind arose in 
the early morning and blew the Ashes away. 

“Tho!” exclaimed the others, “it is plain 
that this one was no warrior!” 

The six kept on their way, and the second 
day they came toa deep and wide river. 
There Live Coals perished at the crossing. 
“S-s,”’ he said, and was gone! 

“Ah,” declared the five, “it is easy to see that he could not fight!” 

On the farther side of the crossing it was seen that the Bulrush had 
stayed behind. He stood still and waved his hand to the others, who 
grumbled among themselves, saying: “He was no brave—that one!” 

The four who were left went on till they came to a swampy place, 
and there the Grasshopper stuck fast. He tried so hard to pull himself 
out of the mud that he pulled both legs off at last, and now there were 
only three to go upon the war-path. 

Then the Dragon-fly mourned for his friend Grasshopper. He 
cried bitterly, a afterward blew his nose so hard that his slender 
neck broke in two and his head came off. 

“Tho!” said the other two. “It is as we thought. Those feeble ones 
could not fight!” 

The Pickerel and the Turtle, being left alone, advanced bravely 
into the enemy’s country. At the head of a lake they were met by the 
enemy and surrounded. The Pickerel saved himself by swimming, but 
the Turtle, that slow one, was caught. 

They took him to the village, and there the chief men held a council 
to decide what should be done with him. 

“We will build a great fire, and roast him alive in the midst of it,” 
one proposed. 

“Hi-i-i!” shrilled the Turtle, uttering his war-cry. 
brave death I would choose. 
coals among the people!” 

“No,” said another; “let us boil water and throw him into the pot!” 

“ Hi-i-i!” again cried the Turtle. “I shall rejoice to blind the eyes 
of the people with the boiling water and steam which I will spatter 
into their faces.” 

The councilors looked at one another, and at last an old man said: 
“Why not carry him out to the middle of the lake and drown him ?” 

Then the Turtle drew in his head and boasted no more. “Alas,” 
he groaned, “what shall I do? That is the only death I fear!” 

So the people took him in a canoe, and rowed out to the middle of 
the lake. There they dropped him in and he sank like a stone. 

But in a minute he rose to the top, and again sounded his war-cry. 
“Aha!” he shouted. ‘Now I am at home!” And he dived and 
swam wherever he would. 

This story teaches us that quick wit is better than speed. 

— ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


The Little Master — VII 


ds OTHER,” said little Elspat, “if I should go to the greenwood 
would Tamlane be there?” 

The Lady of the Castle looked up from her embroidery. “’Tam- 
lane!” she repeated. ‘What has put Tamlane into my lassie’s head ?” 

“Oona was telling me about him,” said Elspat timidly. 

“Oona had little to do, filling your head with a parcel of old tales!” 
said the Lady gravely; but the next moment she looked up, and, meet- 
ing the child’s wondering eyes, a smile broke over her sweet face. 

“ But truth to tell, lassie,” she added, “when I was your age I would 
often be thinking of young Tamlane myself.” 

“Who is young Tamlane, Mother?” cried the Little Master, who 
came running in at this moment, with a great deerhound puppy gam- 
boling at his heels. “‘ Down, Wallace! down, I tell thee. Is Tamlane 
a lad, Mother ?” 

“Oh! Alan,” cried Elspat; “’tis the bonniest tale of all! Tell him, 
Mother, will you? Ah! do now, sweet, my dear!” 





ORAwn BY HENRIETTA §. A00NS 


“That is the 
I shall trample the fire and scatter live 


“Do, Mother!” echoed the boy. “ You are aye telling Elspat tales; 
I never hear the half of them.” 

“Tf you were a douce lassie, instead of a hilty-skilty laddie,” said the 
Lady, “you would hear them all, Alan. Would you like to learn to 
sew your seam and do your broidery, like a lassie, eh ?”’ 

“Indeed, no!” cried the boy, tossing his head scornfully. “I 
wouldna be a lassie for all——” 

“Alan, Mother was a lassie one time!” said little Elspat. 

“And Father was a laddie,” said the Lady, smiling; “and Tamlane 
— Well, sit ye down, Alan, and you shall hear who Tamlane was. 
’Tis an old, old story, and it begins telling how Fair Janet sat in her 
bower alone, sewing her milk-white seam, when there came a longing 
on her for the sweet greenwood.” 

“Ah!” said Elspat with a sigh. 
Mother dear.” 

“And often do you go, little one, but not alone, as Janet went. For 
she let fall her seam, and away to Carterhaugh, that was a deep forest 
hard by her father’s hall. When she came there she began to pull the 
wildflowers; when up from behind a bush started young Tamlane, the 
fairy knight, and he all in fairy green, with gold about his neck and a 
bright star on his brow. At first he chid her for pulling the flowers; but 
when he saw how fair she was he spoke sweetly to her, and his voice was 
like running water. ’Tis long to tell, children, but between this and 
that, these two, Fair Janet and the fairy knight, became lovers true and 
dear. But there was a trouble at Janet’s heart, and she asked the young 
knight had he ever been christened in God’s name. He told her yes, he 
was a knight’s and a lady’s son, and as well christened as she herself. 

“*But,’ he said, ‘three years ago a strange chance came to me. I 
rode out a-hunting one day, and as I rode over yon high hill there blew 
upon me a drowsy, drowsy wind, so that my eyes closed for all I could 
do, and I fell from my horse in a dead sleep. It was the Queen of 
Fairies sent that wind, Janet; she took me away to Fairyland, and 
there I have lived ever since. But tomorrow night is Hallowe’en, when 
the Fairy Court rides through the land, and vou can rescue me if you 
will. At midnight, go and stand by Miles Cross, and make a circle 
with holy water. Then by will come the fairies, three bands of them. 
The first band that rides by take no heed of them. The second band 
that rides by salute them reverently. The third band that rides by 
is clad in robes of green, and that is the head court of all, and in 


“Often have I felt that same, 


it rides the Queen, and I upon a milk-white steed, with a bright star 
in my crown. Pull me from my horse, Janet, and hold me tight, what- 
ever happens. Whatever shape I take, whatever pain you feel, hold 
me fast, for if you loose your hold I am lost forever.’ 

“At midnight Fair Janet stood by the lonesome Miles Cross in the 
wild heather. She cast a circle with holy water, and soon she saw the 
Fairy Court come riding over the hill, with golden bells ringing and 
sweet voices singing, more sweet than any on earth: 

‘*** By then gaed the black, black steed, 
And by then gaed the brown; 
But Janet has gripped the milk-white steed 
And pulled the rider down.’ 

“Then there went up a strange, eerie cry, ‘Tamlane, he’s awa’!’ 
and all in a moment the Fairy Court was gone and nought to be seen 
save what Janet had in her arms. But oh! children, what was it that 
she held? It turned cold, cold like ice on a frozen lake. Janet felt 
the very heart freezing in her, but she held fast. Then all in a moment 
it changed to a fire, and the flames ‘eaped up about her, and she felt 
her flesh scorching in bitter pain; but still she held fast, like the faith- 
ful maid she was. Again it changed, and now in her arms was a great 
serpent, that coiled and twisted round her, and hissed in her face with 
open jaws; but Janet gripped the smooth coils hard, and looked 
steadily into the glittering eyes; and again a change came, and now 
she held a great white swan, that struck at her with its hard beak, and 
shook its strong wings, and strove with all its might to fly away. But 
love was stronger than all, children; though Janet was well-nigh dead 
with pain and fright, still she held fast, and lo ye! now in a moment all 
was over, and there in her arms lay young Tamlane, her own true love. 
She cast her green mantle over him, and from that moment he was 
safe, and no fairy charm could touch him more. 

“And so the story ends, children dear——” 

“But tell what the Queen said, Mother,” cried Elspat. 
Alan that!” 

***Out then and spake the Queen of Fairies, 
Out of a bush of broom: 
‘She that has rescued young Tamlane 
Has gotten a stately groom.’ 


“Oh, tell 


***Out then and spake the Queen of Fairies 
Out of a bush o’ rye, 
‘She’s ta’en away the bonniest knight 
In all my companie.’ 

“That is all I mind of it, lassie. Now off to your play, the two of 
you, and if you find Tamlane in the greenwood be sure you bring him 
: )  ) g 
to me!” — Laura E. RICHARDs. 


) The Open Door 


OOR Mrs. Van Loon was a widow. She had four little children. 
The eldest was Dirk, a boy of eight years. 

One evening she had no bread, and her children were hungry. 
She folded her hands and prayed to God; for she served the Lord, and 
she believed that He loved and could help her. 

When she had finished her prayer Dirk said: ‘‘ Mother, don’t we read 
in the Bible that God sent ravens to a pious man to bring him bread ?” 

“Yes,” answered the mother; ‘but that’s long, long ago, my dear.” 

“Well,” said Dirk, “then the Lord may send ravens now. I’ll go 
and open the door, else they can’t fly in.” 

Shortly after the burgomaster passed by. He is the first magistrate 
of a Dutch town or village. Seeing the open door he stopped. 

Looking into the room he was pleased with its clean, tidy appear- 
ance, and with the nice little children who were gathered around their 
mother. He could not help stepping in, and approaching Mrs. Van 
Loon he said: “ Eh, my good woman, why is your door open so late ?” 

Mrs. Van Loon quickly rose and dropped a courtesy to the gentle- 
man; then taking Dirk’s cap from his head, and smoothing his hair, 
she answered, with a smile, ‘‘ My little Dirk has done it, sir, that the 
ravens may fly in to bring us bread.” 

Now the burgomaster was dressed in a black coat and black trousers 
and he wore a black hat. He was quite black all over, except his collar 
and shirt-front. 

“Ah! indeed!” he exclaimed cheerfully. “Dirk is right. Here is 
a raven, you see, and a large one, too. Come along, Dirk, and I’ll show 
you where the bread is.” 

The burgomaster took Dirk to his house, and ordered his servant 
to put two loaves and a small pot of butter into a basket. This he gave 
to Dirk, who carried it home as quickly as he could. When the other 
little children saw the bread they began dancing and clapping their 
hands. The mother gave to each of them a thick slice of bread and 
butter, which they ate with the greatest relish. 

When they had finished their meal Dirk went to the open door, and, 
taking his cap from his head, looked up to the sky, and said: “ Many 
thanks, good Lord!” And after having said this he shut the door. 


Good-Night and Good-Morning 


FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, “ Dear work, good-night, good-night!” 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, 

Crying, “Caw! Caw!” on their way to bed, 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

“Little black things, good-night, good-night!” 

The horses neighed and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep’s “ Bleat! Bleat!’’ came over the road; 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“Good little girl, good-night, good-night!”’ 

She did not say to the sun, “Good-night!”’ 

Though she saw him there like a ball of light; 

For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head; 

The violets courtesied, and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said on her knees her favorite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day. 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“Good-morning, good-morning! Our work is begun.” 
—Lorp HovucHrTon. 


NOTE — Mrs. Richards is glad to receive any suggestions from mothers as to their 
Particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on this page 
meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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Style 204 4 06 years. Fine quality jean. Price 50c. 
Double ply 


White and drab 


Sizes 21 to 28 inches. 











Style 239 

Price 50c. 

7 to 11 years. Fine 
Sateen, button 
front, laced back, 
19 to 28 inches. 


Style 223 

Price $1.00 
Growing girls 12 to 
1/ years. Plaitedd 
busts. 19 to 28 
inches. 


Style 525 

Price $1.00 

Fine quality coutil. 
Nicely corded. But 
ton front. Whiteand 
drab). 19 to 30inches. 


,/ 
Style 606 
Price $1.00 
Excellent coutil. 
Removable rust- 
proof steels. White 
only. 19 to 30inches. 





Dressing 


the Little Girl 


Give her 


absolute com- 
fort so she can 
romp and play, 
and get need- 
ful exercise. 
See that there 
is no constric- 
tion around 
the waist. 


Ferris 


Good Sense 


Waist 


answers every 
requirement. 
Brings the 
weight of the 
clothing upon 
the shoulders 
—supports the 
back, abdomen 
and waist— 
gently guides 
er into 
healthy, shape- 
ly, glorious 
womanhood. 
Inferior 
imitations are 
sometimes 
sold as Ferris 
Waists. Pro- 
tect yourself by 
looking for the 
nameF ERRIS 
on the front of 
each waist. 
Every waist is 
a ranteed. 
or sale by 
leadingdealers. 


Ferris Book Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 











* Tennessee; Mrs. T. T. Turner, New Mexico; Mrs. John J. Blair, Ohio; 





Guess Which Letters These Are 


A Page of Puzzles: By Grant E. Hamilton 


ACH picture on this page represents a different letter in the alphabet; and, as there are only twenty-six letters in all, you stand one chance 

in three to solve the puzzles. The first drawing, that of a delta—the Greek word corresponding to our D—naturally illustrates D. 

Try to guess which eight other letters are represented, and with your list tell in not more than twenty-five words which of the short 

stories published in THE JOURNAL this year you liked the best. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and 
general care shown in your answer, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sendin# a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 

































































Answers to the July Puzzles 


Read These Positive Directions 


J z J > ao“ i - > 2 B Ace . . . . 4 
What We See in a Person’s Face Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than Sep- 


1 Eyeball 4 Cuticle 7 Pupil tember 3, and not later than the morning of September 7. 

2 Bers 5 Evel ' 8 C lor The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the November 

3 N . 2 +e —_ 9T : JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
iINOSse >» Lines : emple 


The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 
gested, though not required; but, as the use of these blanks is again permitted by 
PRIZE WINNERS the Post-Office Department, it will simplify and expedite the examination of the 
- . answers if the blanks are used. Mail your answer to 

First Prize — Mr. William Lohn, New York. The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


Second Prize — Carrie L. Williams, South Carolina. 
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E.LGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
accuracy and reliability. It is now 
in great demand in the new models. 

For those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—“The Watch that's 
made for the majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right— always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjustment 
with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted to temperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women — desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ill. 














It takes 


“Mum” 


to overcome the 
odor of perspiration 


A snow-white, pure, 
refreshing, harmless, odor- 
less cream that chemi- 
cally neutralizes 


all bodily odors 


from whatever cause 


25c. at drug and department stores, 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,”’ send his name and 
25 ceuts, aud we'll send it postpaid. 


Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











Prickly Heat, 4% 
afing, "ic Pace 
and Sunburn, 220scu'esbet 
and all afflictions of the skia. 


Removes all odur of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Third Prize — Miss J. Mathews, Missouri. T , 
Which Letters are These? 
Other Prizes—L. Starr Killen, South Dakota; Dr. W. P. Sanders, 


Missouri; H. L. Williams, Tennessee; D. E. Ewell, Maryland; Laurence l 5 
Seymour, California; Mrs. K. R. Leverenz, Kansas; Inez G. Cushing, New 

York; E. S. Stevens, Massachusetts; Mrs. John A. Phillips, District of 2 6 
Columbia; Charles Hilliard, Colorado; Mrs. J. M. Levering, Illinois; Mrs. 

E. M. Jameson, Rhode Island; Clothilde Smith, Mississippi; Mrs. John W. : Rewer 7 
Hyslop, South Dakota; Edna G. Vollrath, Ohio; Howard A. Adams, Illinois; 

Harriette Wilbur, Iowa; Mrs. Isabelle Tatum, Texas; Emily C. Curtiss, 4 8 
Utah; Mrs. M. J. Doyle, Maryland; Mrs. Thomas Wilson, California; Lena 

B. Hawkins, Colorado; Marceline Belanger, Illinois; Carrie B. Freeborough, 9 

Kansas; Grace Hanna, Michigan; Mrs. S$. R. Adams, South Carolina; M. D. 

Willson, New York; Mrs. L. C. Andrews, New Hampshire ; Mary Conrow, Name 

California; Bessie Sutherland, Wisconsin; Lillian Dreifus, Ohio; Fred M. : 

Eschelman, Pennsylvania; Leila M. Watson, Iowa; Mrs. N. H. Murphy, Address 






Mrs. Susan B. Frost, Massachusetts; Mrs. Henry H. Wiley, Pennsylvania; 


Mrs. Virginia D. Holt Virginia; | Jew Jersey; F. € Ss N WwW 
niz . ’ zinia; Mrs. S. W. Beldon, N Jersey; F. C. ; ; ; 
wi , u lex O Best Short Stor fay be Written Below. 
indecker, Colorado; Mrs. S. P. Johnson, North Dakota; Mary Mills, Ohio; Your Idea of Our Be — ory 


Rosa Kohn, Missouri; Edith W. Lathrop, New York; Mrs. I. J. Sampson, Use the Margin if You Wish. 
Sou'h Dakota; Grace M. Jackson, Massachusetts. 























Shur-On 


I ye -Slasses 


No trouble getting 


fitted. On to stay on. 


Any broken part of mountings replaced free 
within one year, by any optician. 


Insist upon getting Shur-Ons, and be protected by our 
guarantee. Shur-On tay on every mounting. Ask your 
optician. Book free 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


How Parents Can Help Teachers 


The First of a Series of Three Articles 


on the Relations Between Parents and Teachers 


By Marion Sprague 


IMMY’S teacher objected when his 

mother helped him about his arithmetic. 

And the mother was astonished. She 
thought that helping him would help the 
teacher. She did not know that teachers 
always dread parental help with lessons. It 
almost always means that the parent does 
the work and the child takes the answer to 
school. To be sure, the parent explains as 
she goes along and tries to make the child 
understand. But very seldom do the father 
and mother know how to teach, and, even 
when they do, they do not know how that 
especial teacher wants that especial lesson 
to be taught. Unless you have talked it all 
over with the teacher, so that you know your help is wanted and just 
what it shall be, it is wise, for Jimmy’s sake, not to help him with his 
lessons. A well-meaning parent can do a great deal of harm by work- 
ing as a private tutor in this way. 

Teachers need the parents’ help, but not in teaching. That is the 
teacher’s business. If a teacher does not know her business—does not 
teach—then it is wise to complain at headquarters, but not to assume 
her duties one’s self. 





ProTogrern GY 6.4 Cauriuan 


Regularity, Interest and Justice are Indispensable Qualities 


HERE are three special ways in which any parent may really help 

a teacher— by upholding the school rules, by taking an interest in the 
children’s lessons, and by being just to the teacher. Miss Simpkins 
would think there was “no one in the world like you” if you gave her 
these three aids of regularity, interest and justice. 

Of course, at home, home affairs seem more important than school 
affairs do, and, of course, it is very troublesome to carry responsibility 
for a number of school demands in addition to enforcing all the home 
demands. But, once having sent the child to school, you have made 
a tacit agreement to uphold the school rules, as regards absence —for 
instance, tardiness, conduct and the learning of lessons. The rules 
are made for the child’s progress, not for the teacher’s ease. Breaking 
them injures the child, not the teacher. An absent child loses impor- 
tant lessons and drops behind the class in understanding of each 
subject. If, in addition to being absent for the unavoidable causes of 
sickness and family disaster, he is also absent unnecessarily to go to 
the dentist, to go to the circus, to see his uncle, and for such reascns, 
then his education, the habit of his mind, gets seriously weakened. A 
tardy child breaks up the smooth running of the school in a most 
annoying and utterly unnecessary way. Absence is sometimes un- 
avoidable; tardiness almost never. 

Insubordinate conduct, however—the frequent petty breaking of 
school rules—is hardly a state for which the parent seems responsible. 
Surely the teacher ought to be capable of enforcing discipline when 
once she gets the child in school. And so she should. But many par- 
ents make her duty hard for her by laughing at the children’s stories 
of misbehavior and thinking the conduct-marks of no account. Some 
parents even think the whole school report is of little moment. They 
are wrong. It is bad to be absent, worse to be tardy, still worse to 
disturb the school while you are in it, and worst of all to neglect Jearn- 
ing the lessons. Parents who hold school to be none of their business, 
and fail to insist that their children learn the necessary lessons at home, 
have no cause for complaint if their children fail at school and the 
teacher fails to teach them. 


The School Exists Primarily to Supplement Home Training 


N INDIFFERENT parent must expect an indifferent child and 
faulty results. Such a parent treats the school as if it were a sort of 
day nursery, a good place to get quit of the children, a convenient insti- 
tution to rid herself of responsibility. As a matter of fact, schools are 
really a mere supplement to homes, and can never do their best work 
except as an extension of home purposes. It is the parent’s business, 
the parent’s responsibility, to train the child so that he will have a 
chance to make the most of himself in happiness and usefulness when 
he is grown. The school exists to help the parent. Training cannot 
be thoroughly effective unless it is steady and continuous. It must not 
suffer a daily interruption in the child’s return to a lax and careless 
atmosphere at home. 

The tedium and annoyance of saying to our sons and daughters 
every day: “Teddy, have you iearned your arithmetic ?” “‘ Mamie, sit 
down to your geography !” can be greatly lightened by taking a genuine 
interest in the substance of what they are learning: This taking an 
nterest in the children’s lessons, which so emphatically does not in- 
volve helping them, does involve looking at all their text-books and 
knowing how far each child has gone in each, getting the children to 
explain if you do not understand the subject or telling them things that 
you do know about it, reading to them or getting them to read to you 
interesting passages or books that have to do with the subject, and, in 
fact, sharing and enlarging the child’s interest and letting him see that 
the school lessons are a real part of real life, legitimate matters for 
spontaneous, grown-up interest. 

There are fathers who spend a part of every Sunday going over the 
school-books with the children and finding out what the week has un- 
covered. One man who had a smattering of German improved his 
own knowledge so much in this way that it became of practical use to 
him. So here again, if we look upon school as simply helping the home, 
we discern where the actual! centre of a child’s life lies and discover 
that all these lessons are really the most natural, delightful home 
interests and occupations. 

From this point of view the teachers appear as employed by the 
family, and we parents see ourselves to be directly responsible for the 
children’s treatment of these valuable and important assistants. 


How to Treat the Children’s Stories About Their Teachers 


——— just to the teacher becomes a point which requires great dis- 
crimination. Of course, the teacher would like to have us always 
speak and behave as if we approved all her actions and admired her 
unquestioningly. But if we do not approve of all her actions we are 
misleading the children if we say that we do. And if the children do 
not admire her, but see her faults as plainly as we do, it is useless to 
try to persuade them that the faults do not exist. We must be truthful 
with children, and just criticism is good for the teacher. But we need 
not be partisan or hasty. School-children bring home almost every 
day stories about school, how the teacher behaves, how the pupils be- 
have, what the teacher says. Of course, they must be allowed to talk 
it all out fully and to say what they think. If we do not allow this we 


lose a very valuable chance to understand our children and to share their 
thoughts and interests. But commonly the stories show the teacher 
as “‘partial,’”’ stupid, unjust, dishonest, weak or careless. The ques 
tion is: How shall we treat such stories? How shall we conduct 
ourselves so as to play the right part, to do our share in establishing 
justice and good-will on both sides ? 

There is just one answer, and that a very simple one: You can 
suspend judgment. The probability always is very heavy that you are 
not receiving an accurate account. The children know only a part, 
and that part they see and interpret according to their prejudices. By 
the time they get home their actual memories are very much mixed up 
with their imaginings, no matter how old they are. The younger chil- 
dren are not necessarily the most inaccurate. Accuracy depends more 
on the kind of mind than on the age or sex. But even the most accu- 
rate will misstate through misinterpretation. Therefore, speak of the 
teacher reasonably and suspend judgment. Be just and courteous. 
You can require that the children, too, shall use this courteous and 
sympathetic way of speaking. If it proves, as ‘t sometimes does, that 
your boy or girl has actually come under the charge of a teacher who 
has some serious fault and really ought not to be teaching children at 
all, then state the case fully, not to the children, but to the people who 
are responsible—to the committee, or the principal—taking care not 
to prejudice your case by seeming unduly excited and exaggerated. 
But so long as that teacher remains, use this adverse experience to 
teach the child how to get along smoothly with people who do not 
behave rightly and in situations that are not what they should be. 
Advise him how to avoid conflict and how to take it all philosophically, 
since he cannot cure it. Teach him how silly it is to yield to impulse 
and be impertinent or insubordinate. Show him how to be master of 
his own fate by ruling his own spirit. 

All the while do not remit your complaints at the proper quarter. 
Committees and principals need to know that the parents are vigilant 
against their mistakes. It is not only about unfit teachers that parents 
need to be vigilant. They can oftentimes help a good teacher by 
speaking a word of praise to those who appointed her. They can help 
the teacher, too, by having intelligent opinions about the management 
of schools and the arrangement of schoolhouses. It is ludicrous how 
often teachers and parents are right, while trustees or committees and 
even superintendents are wrong. It is always good for a school if the 
parents are vigilant and wideawake, even if they are mistaken. 


Don’t Discuss the Child’s Teacher with the Child Himself 


ET us suppose, for instance, that Tommy comes home with the 
story that he got ten demerits today and will lose his promotion, 
because Miss Judson thought he was exploding match-heads; but he 
wasn’t, it was the boy that sat next him. If Tommy’s mother is im- 
pulsive she will declare it is outrageous; Miss Judson is always 
“down” on Tommy, and she wishes Miss Judson could be got rid of. 
If Tommy’s mother is sensible she asks a few questions carefully, and 
probably discovers that Tommy gave the box of matches to the other 
boy and that the other boy was demerited, too. Or maybe she dis- 
covers that Tommy is quite right. Then she simply says that she will 
speak to Miss Judson and explain the mistake. If she is of the opinion 
that Miss Judson is bad-tempered and unjust as a regular thing she 
keeps that to herself before the children, but goes to the principal and 
talks it all over calmly. The good of more boys than her own is 
involved. 

It is very important that we should not discuss with the children any 
aspect of such an affair, which is entirely grown-up people’s business, 
and about which they have therefore no right of judgment. It is 
ridiculous for children to be allowed to suppose that they have a right 
to understand and pass judgment on all that happens. Many things 
are beyond their ken, and they must learn to submit and do as they are 
bid. Hence it is imperative for the elders to learn to hold their tongues 
before the children. This virtue of holding one’s tongue before the 
children proves extraordinarily difficult for most people to learn. Yet 
it sometimes seems the one important virtue for a parent to have. 

There is a bit of autobiography called “The Child Who had Two 
Parents,” which tells the saddening effect it had upon a little daughter 
for the father and mother to dispute before her. The small, anxious 
heart of another is kept in constant tremor because she hears all the 
details of her mother’s ailments. Children are made uppish, too, and 
shallow by being given the chance to have opinions about matters 
which do not concern them and about which they can have had no 
enlightening experience. They hear about how Aunt Maria spends 
too much on clothes, and how Mr. Overtheway has been neglecting 
his wife. In the same way they hear the opinion that their mother has 
of the teacher, and they discuss whether she is fit for her position. This 
should not be so. It injures the child and hampers the teacher. 


Shall Parents Visit Their Children’s School ? 


AVING established a custom of helping the teacher in these matters 
of regularity, interest and justice a parent can do a little more that 
is of use. Parents are often told that they should visit the school fre- 
quently and get well acquainted with the teachers. Of course, if every 
parent visited the school very often there would be a constant stream 
through the school of the most disturbing visitors, and if the teachers 
had to know every family well their whole time would be taken up 
outside school with making social calls. Naturally enough most parents 
do not feel a social! interest in the teacher and they need not show any. 
They have no special interest in the details of education and they need 
not assume any. They have other duties. Nevertheless it is not only 
well, but every mother should really make it a point, to visit her child’s 
school once at least during a year, so that she may know her child’s 
teacher and the teacher know her. This is eventually help‘ul. 

Some teachers are especially excellent in one way, some in another. 
The mother who knows from her own observation what her child’s 
teacher is like can talk about her at home much more wisely than the 
mother who simply hears what the children say. And the teacher who 
knows what the mother is like can help the children much better. She 
knows what she can depend upon at their home. If she can depend 
upon a mother and father there who will support and advise her, and 
who are trying really to understand their children, then she feels she 
can do her very best for them. 

The parents whom the teacher most highly values are the parents 
who uphold the school rules, take an intelligent, sincere interest in the 
substance of the lessons, speak justly and courteously of the teacher, 
and are always ready to hear and make the most of her suggestions 
about the children. 


NOTE —The second of the articles in this series will appear in the next (the October) 


issue of The Journal, and will take up the question of ‘* What Parents Should Expect 
from Teachers.’’ 
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' is the authority for all kinds of Art Needle- 
work, Crochet, Knitting, Lace, Costumes, 
Lingerie, and Home Decoration. Jt shows 
the fastidious woman how to put all those 
fascinating little touches into her wearing 
apparel and table decoration, that excite 
the admitation of her neighbors. It isthe only 


Fashion Magazine of Embroidery 
illustrating and giving directions for working 
out the newest ideas and designs for Ladies 
and Children’s Waists, Gowns, Neckwear, 
Hats and Underwear; for working all the 
new kinds of Embroidery,embracing French 
Embroidery, Eyelet, Hedebo, Cut Work, 
Cross Stitch, Shadow Work, Filet Guipure, 
Lace, Bobbin Lace, Spachtel Work, Bieder- 
meier, Wallachian Embroidery, etc. A 
special department is devoted to China, Oii 
and Water-Color Painting, containing val- 
uable hints and information; also Home 
Arts and Crafts, such as Stenciling, Pyrog- 
raphy, Leather Work, Basketry, etc. 
Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 


If You Subscribe Now 


or before November Ist, we will send you the Septem- 
ber, October, and November issues for 1907 FREE, 
and mark your subscription paid to December, 1908. 
The October and November issues will contain de- 
sigus anc instructions for making Christmas novelties 


. ° ° 

Special Shirt-waist Offer 
SHIRT-WAIST: Perforated stamping pat- 
tern, 50 cents; stamped on 2% yards linen, or 
linen lawn, §2.50; or on cotton lawn, $1.25. 
Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 


We will give fifteen months’ sulscription to THE 
MODEKN PRISCILLA, as stated above, and a perfo- 
rated stamping pattern of the handsome shirt-waist 








design illustrated at the top of this advertisement, 
with a box of stamping paste for 75 cents; or with the 
design stamped on 2% yards of linen, or linen lawn 
for $2.75, or on cotton lawn for $1.50. Cotton for 
working, 20 cents extra. 


Special Corset Cover Offer 





CORSET-COVER : Perforated stamping pat- 
tern, <5 cents; stamped on linen lawn, $1.00; 
on cotton lawn, 50 cents. Cotton for work- 
ing, 20 cents extra. Four yards Valenciennes 


| Edying for trimming, 45 cents extra. 


We will give fifteen months’ subscription to THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated above, and a perfo- 
ratedt stamping pattern of this handsome new corset- 
cover design, for working front and back, with a box 
of stamping paste for 60 cents; or with the design 
stamped on linen lawn for $1.25; the same on cotton 












lawn for 75 cents. Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 


Special Centrepiece Offer 
(New Grape Design) 





GRAPE CENTREPIECE: Perforated stamp- 
ing pattern, 21 x 21 inches, 35 cents; stamped 


on linen, 40 cents. White or colored cotton 
fur working, 50 cents extra. 

We will give fifteen months’ subscription to THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated above, and a perfo- 
rated| stamping pattern of this beautiful Grape Centre- 
piece, and box of stamping paste, with full directions 
for stamping, for 65 cents; or with the design stamped 
on linen, for75 cents. Cotton for working, 50 cents extra. 

Priscilla Embroideries — Holiday Suggestions 

A new book full of original, practical designs of arti- 
cles suitable for Christmas gifts. Price, 10 cents, or 
given free on request, with a new yearly subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA. Be Sure and Sub- 
scribe Now, and take advantage of our special otfers. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for 4 cts. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
85 J. Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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How to Embroider Initials and Monograms 


The Second of Two Lessons on Marking Household Linens 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


FTER we have learned what are the correct positions for initials 
and monograms on household linens, the next essential is to 
acquire the requisite methods or technique of the special kinds 

of stitches which are suitable upon this very conventional white 
work. In the first place the work must be made with a view to the 


fact that it is to be constantly laundered. 
The success of such embroidery as a 
washable production is entirely dependent 
upon the underlay. The work is more or 
less raised, and it may be raised a great 
deal if the underlay is properly done. 
When the work is finished it should be 
exceedingly firm and hard. Even after it 
is loosened from the frame or hoop it 
should be solid, showing no signs of part- 
ing between the stitches. 

The test of embroidery of this kind is 
in the washing. Sometimes work which 
looks very well in the beginning will not 
wash without showing a very marked 
change in its character and evenness; 
this is because the loosely-placed underlay 
has shifted and the overlay has not been 
firm enough to keep the careless founda- 
tion in place. Besides making this 
underlay firm there is another equally im- 
portant essential, and that is to keep the 
shape of the letter; but more than the 
shape, it is necessary to keep the spirit of 
the drawing. 


HE grace and beauty of the initials and 

monograms are dependent first upon 
the drawing. Most excellent designs may 
be entirely spoiled in the working because 
the stitches have not been carried out on 
the forms accurately. In very fine letters 
it is detrimental to the perfection of the 
form to vary a hair’s breadth from the 
original drawing. It requires skill, and 
therefore practice, to keep the shape and 
not iose the spirit. Now, as a safeguard 
against losing the drawing, the wisest 








A Diagram of Five Excellent Designs Showing the 
Technique of This Embroidery 


true. Now your stitches must be laid very close together, yet they 
must not pile one upon the other. They must be just as close as vou 
can possibly place them without lapping. You can make the edge 
more perfect as you work than the underlay leaves it, because you can, 
in a way, bind back to the outline. Where the spaces run off into 


narrow lines you must calculate on reduc- 
ing the width as you go, each stitch grow- 
ing shorter. This, of course, grades the 
spaces, and unless you look ahead in this 
way, especially when turning the curves 
and working into narrower spaces, you 
will lose the regularity of the outline. 

In the beginning of this work it is wise to 
select simple, dignified-looking letters, like 
the pretty H, for instance, shown on the left 
of this page. When skilled in this plain 
style the more ornate decorated with a few 
“zocks”’ can be attempted. These zocks 
are the suggestion of the acanthus which 
we immediately introduce when we begin 
to make a simple style of almost any sort 
more ornate. The study of style as 
applied to alphabets is a very interesting 
one, yet not one absolutely essential to 
the appreciation of pretty letters. We 
are always safe in selecting the Gothic. 
Straightforward, frank-looking script 
slightly ornamented will not become tire- 
some. When, however, a beautifully em- 
broidered fabric is done in a distinctive 
style just let me say, in passing, that it is 
nice and careful-looking to use a monogram 
on such a piece which corresponds. 


N THE Gothic monogram illustrated at 

the top of the diagram you will notice 
how carefully the stitches turn their direc- 
tion to meet or follow the outline of the 
decoration. When an ornament, such as 
a small crescent, breaks through a con- 
tinuous outline it should be underlaid and 
carefully worked out first, and then the 
work of the bar brought well down against 


plan is to begin the underlay by a careful outlining in long stitches on it. Always work out every separate part of a design entirely by itself 


the penciled or stamped lines. These stitches should be taken long 
on the right side and very short on the reverse side. 
firm, continuous lines, and in order to make these the needle should 


be brought up very near 
to the point at which it 


They should be 


another. 


on the surface of the material; never undertake to work one from over 
Embroidery is essentially a flat art, and it is not allowable 
either to affect perspective or in reality to create it by actually placing 


one series of stitches upon 
the top of another. 





has been carried down, 
and the wrong side of 
the stitch may become a 
tiny back stitch or a 
split stitch if the needle 
pierces the cotton when 
it is brought back to 
the right side. After 
having followed the out- 
line with the greatest 
possible care upon one 
section of the letter a 
series of long stitches 
should be made within 
the lines bounding such 
spaces as there may be; 
these stitches should also 











be laid long on the front 
of the work and very 
short on the back, in 
order that all the building 


up and raising shall be done on the face of the work and that the 
back shall have practically no underlay or padding whatever. 


A Model Sampler of Embroidered Letters Showing the Grace and Beauty 
Possible to Obtain in Designs for Monograms and Initials 


This is illustrated in the 
little imposed ornament 
on the letter A. 

The monogram in 
Italian style illustrated 
on the left of the diagram 
seems to me so exceed- 
ingly simple and beau- 
tiful .as to create real 
enthusiasm in even the 
inexperienced worker, 
and a willingness to 
undertake such straight- 
forward work. There is 
not a suggestion of com- 
plication either in the 
construction or in the 
way in which the em- 
broidery is done. In 
order to emphasize one 
or differentiate the two 


letters it would be a good plan to outline the “H”’ by bordering the letter 


with a perfectly even row of still stitches. The underlay for this is 
Single thread should be used for this work, in order to pack indicated in the illustration. Then work a rowof French knots between 
the stitches more closely. Let me emphasize the fact that rapid them. The “I” could be worked solidly. It is always a good plan 
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Showing Outline and Filling Stitches 
of the Underlay 


filling in, such as a 
double thread would 
do, or such as a coarse 
thread would do, is no 
economy in the end, 
because the stitches 
must be of equal ten- 
sion and the work 
must be an actual] 
packing. Having 
covered the surface 
thus once, return with 
a series of stitches and 


to work the letters of 
the monogram in two 
methods; the letter of 
the surname is thus 
emphasized. 


E ARE not by 

any means con- 
fined to simple laid 
work in monograms. 
This is the usual way 
to work them, but 
other firm stitches 


G] 





Showing Method of Overwork on the 


build it up still higher. may be 


A third and fourth row of filling-in stitches may be laid, occasionally 
bound in with short stitches. These should be slightly under the long 
laid ones. Raise the work highest in the centre of the spaces so that 
when the overwork is placed it will round up in the middle. 


HEN this work is thoroughly well done the 

over-filling is a comparatively easy matter. 
The general rule which covers practically all cases 
for this kind of stitchery is that it is laid exactly at 
right angles with the direction of the form. To 
put it more simply, perhaps, the stitches are all 
carried straight across. As the curved lines turn 
the stitches are still kept straight, or at right 
angles to them. This makes the most absolutely 
conventional sort of embroidery which it is possi- 
ble to do. It is possible, even after a good 
underlay, to lose the perfection of line and curve 
by not keeping the edges perfectly even: this is 
ac complished by practice only. Very often when 
a letter is composed of straight lines it is possible 
so to follow the grain of the material as to keep 
a very good outline. This makes it advisable for 
beginners to select letters composed of straight 
lines. After a little experience, however, you will 
find it quite easy to keep your edges smooth and 


Mrs. Wilson cordially invites correspondence from readers of THE JOURNAL. 
needlecraft, or try to solve any perplexing questions of needlework. 


The Block Letters — 








and Seeding are Decorative 


Venetian Bars 


Careful Underlay 


introduced 

and very elaborate methods can be carried out if one wishes. A letter 

done entirely in French knots is exceedingly pretty in a monogram. 
The monograms bound and surrounded by a circle or confined 

within a square are most effective on table-linen. They seem in this 

way to stand apart as a distinct medallion, and to 


carry out the primary idea for which letters on 
linens always stand—that is, identification of the 
owner. 

There is a special advantage in this sort of an 
arrangement, as the monogram may be reappliquéd 
on another set of linen. It may, in fact, be worked 
separately and appliquéd by the surrounding out- 
lines. As a monogram always outwears the linen 
this is a more or less valuable and economical 
suggestion to follow. 

There are many kinds of openwork which may 
be used to enrich monograms. In the graceful P 
shown in the last illustration the space is filled in 
with Venetian bars. Stitches are laid across as 
bars and bound; afterward the linen between is cut 
away. This begins to suggest elaborate work in 
sharp contrast to the little block letters shown 
directly above which are the most simple of all. 
They are a pretty means of identification on 
lingerie and handkerchiefs. 


She will cheerfully answer by mail any questions about 
In every case a stamped and addressed envelope should be sent. 
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| If you use the Fleisher Yarns 
|| your finished work will be soft and 
|| elastic, yet hold its shape and 
|_| stand the test of wear and-wash., 

The Fleisher Yarns are dyed 
|} ina full line of beautiful shades, 
by a process that insures the most 
lasting brilliancy. 

Whether you want Knitting 
Worsted, Saxony, Germantown, 
Shetland Floss, Spanish or Ice 
Wool, etc., insist upon having 
Fleisher’s and see that each skein 
bears the trade-mark ticket. 





“Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual” sent for 24 trade-mark tickets 
and 5 cents for post t tai i- 
rections for making all the new style and 
staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department 17 PHILADELPHIA 
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1, 1908, with instructions for 
it, to every ’ sending 16c. for ow 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK for 1908 


Supers. 












at 
Sit 
shi} 
| a i 
| uid 
Tey 
wit y NEW BOOK, just off the press—even better than 
biS5 g earlier ones. Over 125 pages; hundreds of illustra- 
Wi tions. Complete instructions. Diagrams for Leginu- 
14.4 ners. Following features of special interest : 
ia Colored Plates of Double Roses; Centerpieces, 
14 Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc., in the now lar 


j 
| Wallachian, Biedermaier, Shadow, Byelet and 
¢/]] Mountmellick Embroidery. Dainty 


{ig Novelties. 
ti l6c, pays for book and postage. Onecollar given 
4 FREE, Additional collars are 6c. each. Be sure 


“fa aud ask for FREE collar in your letter. Book will 
reach you in one envelope and FREE collar in a 
separate envelope. Send order with 16c. to 


~='| The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.,6 Union St., New London, Ct. 














direct from the im- 
Get Your Teddy Bear porter, Our jointed 
Teddy Bears are the very 
best quality and we can 
save you money. ‘Teddy 
Bears have been a won- 
derfully popular novelty 
with children, Will you 
let us send one for your's? 
‘The bears come in three 
colors, white, cinnamon o1 
brown, in these sizes : * 
12 inch, $1 50; Minch, $2.00; 
16 inch, $2.50; 18 inch, 
$3.00; 20 inch, $3.75; 22 
inch, $4.75 ; 24 inch, $5.25 
Express Prepaid. 
Money order or 
postage stamps ac- 
cepted. Orders re 
ceived right away will 
be promptly filled. 


ELMER MFG. CO., 113 Spring Street 
(Established 20 years) NEW YORK CITY 


“ie Crapo italian 
: Towels and Linens 


LAND woven, grass 
bleached, improve 
. 3 with use, absorb moisture, 
a never become linty and pro- 
, ’ . duce just enough friction. 
; ; Wear for years with 
3 constant use, and are eco- 
nomical and thoroughly 
satisfactory. 
Thorougin proof is fur- 
nished by actual use. 
We also 






























» e have a Linen 
; ee Suepe Sov enmumues Basse 
me which requires neither 
starching nor ironing. 
> Our illustrated booklet 


in selecting a trial orcter. 


The John M. Crapo 
nen ore 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 
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/ wiving prices will assist you 

















TATIONS 
Highest Grac e tinted imitation —Correct styles. 
Each additional sed $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. 


Transportation pe paid. Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


OR some years past the American 

people have been agitating a subject 

which it has pleased us to call “The 
Servant Question.”” Some people, thinking 
the word “servant” objectionable, call it 
“The Help Question.” The idea that 
servants are a natural commodity—a neces- 
sity among people of wealth and refine- 
ment—has always been accepted as the 
gospel of civilization. When you are rich 
enough you may say “servant” with perfect 
impunity, but otherwise you must refer to 
domestic assistants as “‘help.’”” People who 
“work out” observe this distinction very 
sharply and submit to it with perfect 
meekness, making moncy the dividing line between “servants” and 
“help.” Poor people of refined tastes have made a compromise be- 
tween the word “servant” which belongs to the very rich, and the 
expression “hired girl” which used to be popular in the average 
American home, and have called the woman who does the general 
work of the establishment the “ maid.” 


on 


There is a Type of City Woman who is trying to imitate the really 
rich—trying to live on a scale quite up to the standard of genuinely 
wealthy people; and to this end she tries to make one maid do the 
work of several servants. There are a lot of little silly rules of lady- 
hood which she tries to observe. The lady of the house must not 
sweep the front porch or answer the bell, or rise from the table 
during a meal ‘The poor maid, harassed by manifold cares, must 
get up off her knees, if she is scrubbing the kitchen floor, hastily 
don a white apron and answer the bell, while her mistress sits in 
feigned unconsciousness, much nearer the bell, much better able 
to go than the maid. The home dinner must be served in the even- 
ing with various courses, mostly for looks rather than nourishment. 
A huge stack of dishes are thus left to be washed late at night. 
The maid nearly always has uncomfortable quarters and very often 
insufficient food. In nine cases out of ten she has the ignorance of 
her mistress to contend with, for if the woman really knew herself 
how arduous is the task of doing kitchen work and serving three 
meals a day she would have more sense than to demand these varied 
duties of one maid. 

The world since its beginning has consented in calling menial the 
work of providing food and its consequent cleaning and contact with 
offal. The kitchen has been accepted as low and the parlor as high 
since the year one. Everybody who has tried it unites in saying that 
the labor of the kitchen is trying, and, in a sense, degrading, and the 
fact that anybody is willing to do it implies misfortune. It is taken for 

anted that a girl can do nothing “ better,” or she would not be doing 

itchen work. 

Our willingness to profit, thus, by misfortune, our joy in the exist- 
ence of a class of people who are obliged to serve, our dismay over 
the fact that year by year fewer people can be found who are re- 
duced to the necessity of relieving us of disagreeable tasks, all are 
interesting commentaries on human nature. 


ox 


I Know Nothing of Servants, or Even of Maids. My experience 
has been wholly with the free-born American “hired girl,”’ and the negro 
girl as we find her in her state of emancipation. I am such a persist- 
ent idealist that I persevere in my efforts toward the brotherhood of 
man, in spite of many rebuffs. {! insist upon considering a servant a 
human being and in my right to thank one of them for any service if I 
choose to do so, and to talk to them, too, if it comes convenient. I also 
affirm that I am good enough to eat at the table with a servant if I 
choose todo so. My belief in the existence of real friendliness between 
employer and employed is a good deal like my faith in love. The less 
it works out in my own case the more I believe in it. I must confess 
that my efforts to make real friends of the women who have worked 
for me, or to win from them any devotion or gratitude, have always 
ended in failure, so far as American help goes. Foreigners and negroes 
I have found truly faithful and kind-hearted in time of confusion and 
trouble. But I have never found a white American girl who would 
not leave me in a pinch or demand higher wages, forgetful of every 
service of mine to her, every leniency or gratuity on my part. I have 
done my own work for years at a stretch, and know every in and out of 
the day’s work. I know the weariness of it and the heat and burden of 
it; so when I have a girl working for me I invariably “spoil” her by 
my sympathy and my willingness to help her and shield her. I have 
never found a girl who could appreciate this, or who would not at once 
encroach upon my time, my privacy and my friendship, with demands 
not one of my intimate friends or relatives would think of making. 


ox 


I Have Tried Very Faithfully to Make Myself Worthy of the true 
affection and devotion of some good woman who needed a home and 
who might work into a real partnership with me, but I have invari- 
ably failed. One fine woman whom I really loved I tried to make 
love me, but I could not do it. I gave her a room as good as my own, 
placed the home sitting-room and all the books in the house at her 
disposal, took her out driving, and even visited with her when we 
could find neighbors who would permit. I waited on her when she 
was ill, bathed her feet, and prepared her meals; but when my mother 
lay dying and she knew how I was torn with suffering and desperately 
in need of help in the kitchen, she coolly broke a promise to come to 
me, giving some trivial reason, but really to show her “ independence.” 
A negro woman laid aside her work and came, faithful and sympa- 
thetic to the end. 

Another white girl, whom I had cherished like a sister, walked 
gayly out of the house one Saturday afternoon, leaving me in bed with a 
sprained ankle. My children were little and we had a guest stopping 
in the house; but the girl was standing on her rights—it was her 
“Sunday off.” I must add, however, that this girl did afterward tell 
me she was sorry, and that with her I formed a true friendship which 
I hope will be lifelong. She is a business woman now, but I be- 
lieve if I were in great need, and she could do so, she would come 
and help me. 

Still another girl I cared for for five weeks through a dreadful spell 
of illness. Under the circumstances many a woman would have 
thrown her on the county—for she had no home. I shielded her and 
performed services for her which I have never done for any other 
person, but the next summer when I fell ill she came to my bedside 
and demanded higher wages. Now I take this natural warfare be- 
tween mistress and maid to be founded upon our foolish American 
idea of social equality, or maybe I should say social inequality. I 
think it is sineed by our long-accepted ideal of a lady as a person who 
does no work at all, but tay 





PHOTOGMAPH BY -ONN Kant. 


“Sits on a cushion, all dressed up in green, 
And feeds upon strawberries, sugar and cream.” 


I think the trouble lies in the American woman’s setting up a 
model of idleness and physical beauty. It makes the contrast between 


mistress and maid too sharp. It sets the girl in the kitchen thinking. 
Year by year our passion for idleness and finery and physicai per- 
fections grows upon us. We cannot spoil complexions and finger- 
nails and figures. We must be decorative in looks. And the maid 
revolts against it; she, too, is a woman—she, too, must have pretty 
hands and freshly-washed hair! Besides, this silence in her work is 
oppressive to her. The woman she works for cannot establish the 
cheerful “ servants’ hall” that rich people can keep—and, as it is 
cut of the question that any of the family should “gossip with the 
maid,” the poor girl must work in loneliness all day long—what 
wonder that she seeks the factory or the store or office ? 
ot 

So the Maid-of-All-Work has Struck, and she has struck for good 
and all. Never again will women work in kitchens for anything like the 
wages we used to pay them. I used to hire a good cook, who also did 
all laundry work and cleaning, for two dollars a week. At the same 
time I had a seamstress who came to the house for seventy-five cents a 
day. We all worked together. The cook brought her sewing or 
knitting into the sitting-room in the afternoon and both she and the 
seamstress ate at the family table. I could not hire a cook like that 
now for ten dollars a week, and the gowns the seamstress used to make 
for two or three dollars would cost me eighteen or twenty. The result 
is I do the cooking myself and go without the gowns and am quite as 
happy. This is the condition we have got to look in the face. We 
whoare not rich must stop aping people who are. Women who haven’t 
the money to hire help, and who can’t get it if they have, must do their 
own work and stop chattering about the servant question. We must 
stop making so many pretenses; stop trying to be elegant creatures of 
leisure when home is crying or calling for us to get busy; stop posing; 
stop serving silly courses and have something good to eat. If vou 
can’t hire a girl to do all your work you must share the work with 
some less competent girl who will come for the wages you can afford to 
pay; but do not hire some deplorable creature, ignorant and incompe- 
tent, and then undertake to carry out the “lady” idea because, for- 
sooth, you have a “maid” —a maid who feeds the family on stuff that 
would disgrace a good village slop-pail, and whose presence in the 
house is a profanation of the sanctuary of home. [| think it little use to 
try being “good” to the help-girl for her sake. The barrier is on her 
side and you can never cross to her. But do it for your own sake, be 
human in your attitude, because there is a plain human basis we must 
all reach if we are ever to arrive at great understandings. Do not 
hate the kitchen and expect the girl to like it—it is asking too much. 
We are all gone wrong in our ideas about the kitchen and the prep- 
aration of food. Surely anything so necessary cannot be degrading. 
The cooking of the dinner involves the washing of the pot, and though 
this breaks the fingernails and stains the hands, what are we to think 
of the despicable coward who says she will not under any circum- 
stances perform this crying duty? Shall we not place her who re- 
fuses to do this for herself and family far below her who refuses to 
do it for a mere pittance of wages ? 


on 


My Experiences with the Ingratitude and lack of appreciation on 
the part of serving-women have not embiitered me toward them any 
more than the ingratitude and selfishness of my children have turned 
me againstthem. Weareall ungrateful and selfish and unappreciative. 
Why then expect more from people who have had fewer advantages ? 
The mistress of the house has lost dignity in separating herself entirely 
from the culinary department. A maid soon loses respect for a woman 
who doesn’t know how to cook and attend to the marketing. The old 
times, when grandmother was busy with the maids, spinning, and 
weaving, and cooking, and cleaning, were eminently prosperous and 
cheerful, and it was a happy event of the morning in old slavery days 
when ‘“‘Missus’”’ came down with her basket of keys to “give out 
dinner.” The lack of personal interest and sharing of necessary house- 
hold duties on the part of the housekeeper has more to do with driving 
girls out of the kitchen than any other thing, except the inadequate 
wages we have for so many years paid them. 

I think we are on the eve of a great revolution in household methods. 
Surely we cannot go on in the mad extravagances of the past decade, 
and surely women will awake to the unworthiness of much we have 
been running after in the name of the progressive and fashionable. 
Surely we will stop such foolish dressing, such vapid “mind culture,” 
such perfunctory eating, and get back to the lovely, domestic ways 
that were graced by our blessed grandmothers! Will we not grow 
tired of the round of fashionabt!e life with its indiscriminate mingling 
of food, and ribbons, and feathers, and intellectual feats ? 

A terrible catastrophe occurred at a club luncheon in our town one 
day last spring. The ladies were a!l assembled in their new hats and 
gowns for the great event. The table was laid out in the monotonous 
array of cut-glass and decorations (will we never get tired of them ?). 
The cook in the kitchen was stewing over the menu—when by some 
means a big cake of laundry soap fell “chug!” into the bouillon-kettle. 
I suppose I oughtn’t to have laughed at this, but I couldn’t help it— 
it seemed to bring things down suddenly to such a plain, human hasis. 
The hostess at whose house the luncheon was going on was hastily 
summoned from her proud position at the head of the receiving party, 
and she and the cateress and the maid all stood, equal in the sight of 
God and man, staring at that bar of yellow soap melting away in the 
hot bouillon! It does seem to me that daily life with its frequent 
recurrence of these crises, in which one bar of soap can make the whole 
world kin, would finally teach us the futility of all our little poses, and 
show us the grandeur of being just simple people with no pretensions 
in our lives. But no, the moment that order was restored and some 
canned soup substituted for the bouillon, the lady went back to her 
pose of club etiquette, and the maid returned to her sullen service. 


ox 


When the Home Mistress Herself Returns to a more sensible atti- 
tude toward the kitchen and its supreme relation to life and all that it 
holds—when she awakes once more to the importance of her presence 
and the pervading sense of her participation in the actual work of home 
—she may hope for helpers to spring up around her, perhaps never in 
the old way, but in some way. When she learns that kitchen work is 
worthy and hence ennobling she may expect others to learn. As to 
the American social envy and strife, mistress and maid are alike 
ignorant when it comes to that. There is no such thing as social 
equality, and social distinctions have absolutely nothing to do with 
worthiness. The idea that “treating people right” involves “inviting 
them into the parlor” is too puerile even to discuss; but this is what 
is hurting so many women in all grades of society, embittering their 
lives and spoiling dear, blessed homes that might otherwise be free 
and happy in the inheritance of simple human joys, which belong alike 
to all. Change the ideal of “high” womanhood from the parlor lady 
to the useful, busy woman. Give ignorant girls something better to 
envy than laziness, and physical culture, and showy clothes, and 
“fluffy” hair. Set up a new type of womanhood in the home, and make 
home a place where master, mistress, child, and possibly maid, will 
love to stay. 
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Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


makes all kinds of house- 
cleaning light housework. 
Housewives who use Old 
Dutch Cleanser find it does 
all their cleaning so much 
easier and quicker than 
old-fashioned cleaning 
agents that they now have 
twice as much time for 
other duties. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is a pure mineral 
powder, absolutely free from dis- 
agreeable and dangerous animal 
ats, caustic and alkali. It is 
the only cleanser which is 
safe to use on kitchen 
utensils, cutlery, glass- 
ware, BF mn Bo mn 
and all articles that 
contain food or 
come in con- 
tact with 
the lips. 
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Wx How # . 
W / It Works \4 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
is a mechanical, not 
a chemical cleanser. It 
works in a new and better 
way than old-fashioned 
soaps, soap-powders and scour- 
ing bricks. sed with clean 
water and a cloth or brush, it cleans 
like magic, an 


Saves Labor, 
Time and Money 
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The fine, feathery particles of aed 
the Cleanser quickly attack to 4# 
dirt in every form, easily meee. 
loosen and absorb every Salat 


speck of grease, grime, 
rust, dirt and filth, 
and carry it en- 

tirely away, 
leaving be- 
ind im- 

maculate 
cleanli- 
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It Does 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
oes the work of a 
old-fashioned cleaning 
agents put together, an 
does it better. This handy 
cleanser will clean the house thor- 
oughly from top to bottom with 

very little help from you, because it 


Cleans, Scrubs, 
Scours and Polishes 


windows, wood floors, painted 
and unpainted woodwork, en- 
amel and porcelain bath tubs, 
painted and burlap walls, 
marble tiling and statu- 
ary, glassware, cutlery, 
pots, kettles, pans, 
boilers, sinks, door- 
knobs, faucets, 
pipes, brass, 
nickel, cop- 
per, steel, 
bronze, 
etc. 






















wY To Get It 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
is sold by all grocers in 
handy, large, sifting-top f 

cans, 10 cents. = 

However, if your grocer should N 
not happen to keep it, send us his YJ 
name and 10 cents in stampsand we will 

gladly pay 22 cents postage to sen 
you a full sized can of old Dutch Cleanser 

in order to get you acquainted with it. 


Our FREE Booklet 


‘** Hints for Housewives ”’ 































This is the most popular booklet 
on household economy in print 
today. Fully indexed and illus- 
trated. Tells how to make every- 
thing spick and span throughout 
the house with the least trouble 
and expense. Its tables of 
Equivalents, Proportions, and 
Weights-in- Measure are the 
most reliable ever compiled. 








This valuable little booklet will be promptly 
mailed to you free upon receipt of 
your name and address. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So. Omaha, Neb. Branch, Toronto, Can. 























Slips or Cuttings from the Garden 


By Frances Duncan 


Drawings by Willey Ingraham Beecroft 


two do not of necessity make four as in arithmetic: they may 
become six, or eight, or twenty-five, or even fifty, in the hands of a 
clever gardener. At this season of the year, when the honors of the 
season belong to the perennials and annuals, and last year’s begonias, 
verbenas and geraniums are leading a secluded life in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the garden, 
the latter might, with a 
little trouble, be made to 
employ their leisure and 
devote their ungainly 
branches to producing 
flourishing families of little 
verbenas or geraniums, as 
the case may be, which will 
be abloom this winter. 
There are many ways of multiplying plants, and the making of 
cuttings is one of the easiest. A cutting is a portion of a plant 
which is cut from the parent plant and set in the ground, where it may 
begin life on its own responsibility. It may be anything, from the leaf 
of a rubber plant to a tiny twig of a cedar or an oak tree, but if it is cut 
from an older plant and set in the ground to root for itself it is a cutting. 
There are root cuttings, tuber cuttings, stem and leaf cuttings. The 
stem cuttings are the most familiar. Of these there are “hard wood 
cuttings,” made in the winter or early spring, when the plants are 
dormant—this is the way in which most 
shrubs and vines are increased —and “soft 
wood” or “green” cuttings, made in the 
summer, of growing wood (if of shrubs), 
while, with herbaceous plants, all would 
be “soft” or “green’’ cuttings. 


[: IS one of the delights of gardening that among plants two and 





1—Whe:: the Wood is Ripe 
2—Too Soft for Cuttings 





Slips in a Saucer of Sand 
Surps. A “slip” is a green or soft Which Should be Kept Wet 
cutting. Because the word is little used 

by gardeners, rarely met in garden books, but much used by amateur 
gardeners (who extend it sometimes over some of the larger area 
belonging to cuttings), I have stopped to explain about the two. 


Plants Which May be Slipped Now 


MONG indoor plants the majority of cuttings are made in the 
early spring or during the winter; some, however, may be made 
now. Among the plants which lend themselves to this use are the 
shrubby begonias—not the tuberous or the Rex varicties—verbenas, 
fuchsias, geraniums, coleus and 
many other bedding plants— 
these are usually ready for 
slipping in late August. To 
make certain, try breaking off 
a piece. If the stem bends, as 
flower stems often do when one 
is trying to pick them, then the 
“wood” is too soft, and it is 
better to wait a while. But if 
the stem snaps, then cuttings 
can be made in the latter part 
of August and early September with an easy conscience and a reason- 
able expectation of success. 






Water 
y Sand 


Drainage 


| — Cutting in One Side of a Pot 
2 —Forsythe’s Pot 


Get Your Materials Ready — 


GOOD cook never begins operations until all the materials and 
utensils are at hand; neither does a good gardener. 

Plant infants need a rather different soil from that which they 
can digest in later life. The soil for cuttings (grown indoors) 
should always be 
sifted or screened. 
A coarse, sharp, 
clean sand is the 
very best—inclin- 
ing togravel rather 
than extreme fine- 
ness. ‘“ Propaga- 
ting sand”’ may be 
had from any 
florist, but soil 
quite as good may 
often be found in 
any sand-bank. 
Good drainage is 
essential. 

There are many 
devices for rooting 
cuttings, and each 
gardener thinks 
his the best. If 
you have some 
way which has 
always been suc- 
cessful, by all 
means use it. For those 
simplest methods: 





1—How to Make the Cuttings Ready. 
Blossoms Should be Cut Off at Dotted Lines 


Leaves and 


2 —Abutilon. An Old Plant: May be Cut Back at the 
Dotted Lines to Make it More Bushy, and the 
Tops be Made into Cuttings 

3 —A Branch of Abutilon. Dotted Lines Show Where 
Cuts are Made. A and B are the Slips. C is 
Stiffer, Harder Wood, and too Old to be Used 
as a Cutling 


who have none here are some of the 


HENDERSON’S SAUCER METHOD. Take a deep saucer, fill it nearly 
full of sand, place the cuttings slantingly, almost lying down, and keep 
the sand positively wet. This does not need to be shaded at any time, 
and is one of the best and 
simplest ways of rooting 
cutting: in the summer. 





SINGLE Pot. Cuttings 
are often rooted in a 
single small pot. In this 
case bits of stone or crock 
are put in the bottom for 
drainage, then above this 
sand, and the little cutting 
is placed close to the side 
of the pot—in this posi- 
tion it roots better, for a 
reason too long to give. 
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1— When the C ulling is Sho:t Lengthen it by 
lying it on a Toothpick 

2—Hydrangea Cuttings. 
the Dotted Lines. 
Frames in July 

3 — Single-eye Rose Cuttings 





Leaves are Cut at 
These are Rooted in 


FoRSYTHE’S Pot is a 
revised and improved 
edition of the above. To make this sort of propagating pot, take a 
two-inch pot and plug the hole at the bottom with plaster of Paris 
oracork. Then take a six-inch pot, put the layer of drainage in the 
bottom and set the little pot in the middle so that its rim is level with 
that of its six-inch associate. The space between the two pots is filled 


with sand, and here the cuttings are placed. The inner pot is filled 
with water. This affair is very professional looking, and is also very 
casy to manage. 


CuTTING BencH. If you have the space in a greenhouse or by a 
sunny window, or wish to start many cuttings, by all means have a 
cutting bench. This is an ordinary bench, about a foot below the level 
of the lower edge of the greenhouse sash. It is inclosed by boards, 
making a box about six or 
eight inches high. In this is 
placed the three-inch layer of 
drainage, then about four 
inches of sand. It is neces- 
sary that some shade should 
be arranged—a screen of lath 
or whitewashing of panes. 


FLATS OR Boxes. The 
shallow two-inch or three-inch 
deep boxes which were used 
for starting seed may be filled 
with sand and utilized for starting cuttings, either in the frames 
or in a window. 





The Proper Depth of Cuttings in the Sand 
1— Chrysanthemum 2 — Fuchsia 
3 — Begonia 


Making the Cuttings 


HE Parent. Even in making cuttings a good gardener keeps his 

eye on the shape of the larger plant, and, other things being equal, 
he cuts as he would be likely to cut back the plant, leaving it reduced 
in size, of course, but in good shape for putting out a young growth 
and becoming a thrifty and symmetrical plant for its winter season. 
The shortened branches should be left with the cut just above an 
“eye.” 


THE CUTTING. Suppose you are cutting back a rather straggling 
and overgrown abutilon. (This may be done in late August or early 
September.) The branches should be taken off at the dotted lines, as 
shown in the illustration. In some plants, begonias, for instance, 
almost every inch of the wood can be used for cuttings; here only the 
young growth can be used, and each branch will give but two or three 
cuttings—in the branch shown only two are made. The length of the 
cutting is by no means so important 
as the number of “‘eyes,”’ as gar- 
deners call them, or leaf-buds. 
Although cuttings are sometimes 
made with a “‘single eye”’ it is better 
to have two or even three. In anold 
plant it is from these points that the 
leaves start, and in a cutting the 
leaves start from the upper ones, 
and roots from the lower eyes. 
Therefore, when making ready the 
slip or cutting for planting, the 
lower leaves are cut off that the roots may come out more conveniently. 
If necessary the cutting itself is shortened so that the cut at the bottom 
is just below an eye and at the top is just above an eye—this is so that 
the leaves wil] start as nearly as possible to the top of the plant, and 
the roots at the bottom. If there happens to be a blossom it should be 
cut off—no cutting should be asked to undertake the support of a 
flower—it has not the root-strength. It is for this reason that the 
leaves are sometimes cut, as in the hydrangea cutting shown—the 
more leaf surface the more trouble for the roots, and the early life of a 
cutting should be made as easy as possible. Until it roots a very short 
cutting may be pieced with a toothpick, which will hold it upright. 








Prying Out Cuttings to See if 
They Have Rooted 


DorMANT CUTTINGS are made in the winter or early spring before 
growth begins. In these the eyes show but slightly, and in making 
them one must be careful to lay the cuttings side by side, heads to- 
gether, that they may not become mixed and have the misfortune to 
be planted upside down. 

Always use a sharp knife and always make a clean cut; never pull or 
haggle the plant. The cut surface must heal over before growth can 
begin, and in neither a plant nor 
a human being doés a cut heal 
readily unless it is clean and 
made with a sharp knife. 


Putting Them in the Sand 


HE sand-pot or cutting 

bench was ready first. Now 
the cuttings are ready. If you 
are planting a good many in a 
cutting bench take a stick, rule a line from the back of the bench to 
the front; make a little trench about two inches deep. Then, beginning 
at the back, take a cutting in your left hand, a stick (a pot label or some- 
thing of the sort) in your right, and “plant” the infants, setting them a 
little obliquely and about two inches apart. Hold the plant in position, 
then push in the sand well about the stem as carefully as if it were a 
seedling, and firm well with your fingers. Then make the next row 
about two inches from the first. Never, even if the cutting does 
look like a little stick, push it into the sand as if it were a skewer 
being thrust into a roast. You will bruise the end from which the 
roots start. Gardeners never forget that plants are alive, even if 
they don’t look it. When you have finished, water well with a fine 
spray and keep the cuttings shaded for some days, either by laying 
newspapers over them, or, if they are in the cold-frame, a shade of 
lath may be used. Cuttings should never be allowed to “dry out,” 
neither should they be kept too wet, or they will incur the other cause 
of infant mortality: “damping off.” The usual depth of a cutting 
in the sand is shown in the 
illustration. 

In about three wecks, if the 
cuttings have kept thrifty, they 
will probably have rooted, but 
the way to find out surely is 
to look at one and see—but 
don’t pull it up by the roots. 
Take in your right hand the 
flat sharp-pointed stick or the 
six-inch pot-label referred to 
before (which is an excellent 
tool); hold the little cutting 
lightly in your left hand between 
thumb and finger, then insert your stick about two inches to the side 
of the cutting, push it underneath the infant and pry it out carefully. 
With an expert gardener this is only a second’s work, and if the 
cutting is not rooted it is back in the sand before it has had a chance 
to feel anything. The illustration shows a chrysanthemum, a fuchsia 
and a begonia ready for potting. 





Rooted and Ready for Potting 





How to Pot a Young Plant 
1 — Holding it in Position 
2 —Firming the Soil with Thumbs 
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from a variety of 
artistic patterns of 
an unusual degree 
of character; correct 
in style, shape and 
finish, bearing the 
famous name 


‘BAT 
ROGERS BROS: 


Sixty years of careful 
manufacture and the de- 
termination to produce 
only the best in silver 
plate have given to 
spoons, knives, forks, 
etc., of this well-known 
brand a reputation for 
wearing quality well ex- 
pressed by the title 


‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


It is this test of 
true value, com- ff 
bined with its re- \ 
markable beauty * 
and character of design, that [iam 
makes “| 847 ROGERS BROS,” Ip sf 
ware, to-day, the most satis- 79K 
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tion to your table service. il 
Sold by leading deal- Af } ¥ 

erseverywhere. Send (4) 9) Hm 
for catalogue “ J-28,” 
showing the newer 
as well as standard 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co, 
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Avon Fruit Knife 
(Saw Back) 
Priscilla Dessert Knife 
Charter Oak Medinm 
Antfe 
Charter Oak Fork 
Priscilia Sugar Spoon 
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Charter Oak Soup 
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Vintage Chocolate 
Muddle 
Charter Vak 
Baby Spoon 
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ow the Church Can Get Hold of the Boy 


By the Reverend Perry E. Powell 


HERE is something the matter between 

the church and the boy. I, for one, 

believe that the boy is all right, and 
that he is responsive to the best at all times, 
especially so between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one. The church is now taking this 
attitude. The church must win the boy, 
and, what is harder, keep him after he is 
won. When it forbids certain amusements 
it must substitute others; when it says “ Let 
go” it must offer something else and say 
“Take hold.” ‘There is a place for ‘Thou 
shalt not” as stern and enduring as the 
eternal laws of God, but there is also a large 
place for “This is good. Do this.” 

Adolescence is the crucial period of a young man’s life. He revels in 
mystery and likes to know things not known by others—-grips, pass- 
words, etc. While he readily enrolls in the young people’s societies of 
the church, nevertheless he is not fully satisfied without one of his own. 
Here is the church’s opportunity to give him what he wants, and at the 
same time to provide a club of such good restraints and ideals that the 
good in his character will crowd out the evil. 

Another important point —the club must fit the boy, for the boy will 
not adapt himself to the club. The self-government club is the best, 
and though there must be a “leader’’ among older people, to start the 
club, the boy will run it himself with spirit and efficiency. He will 
modify the constitution to suit his needs, elect his own officers, raise 
revenues from novel tarifis, and, generally speaking, do all the work 
himself. The leader should obs:rve careful direction from the back- 
ground, never voting, never lecturing, always discreet and sympathetic. 
Self-government is a principle which must always be incorporated in 
boy work. All power is in the hands of the members. This may sound 
like sure failure, but it is the real secret of success, because program, 
esprit de corps and every good desired spring from the boy spon- 
taneously. 

Again, the name must be masculine and have a romantic flavor, for, 
as Henry Drummond says: “Call these boys boys, which they are, 
and ask them to sit up like a Sunday-school class, and no power on 
earth can make them do it. Put a penny cap on them and call them 
soldiers, which they are not, and you can order them about until 
midnight.” 





It is Well to Have a Ritual in a Boys’ Club 


HE ritual is an important part of the church club. It satisfies the 

boy’s longing for the mysterious, and if those who draw it up are wise 
it can take up some pure theme or desirable lesson and teach line upon 
line and precept upon precept. Through it every member obtains 
exact ideas of the order, its purpose, its plans, and, better still, the true 
ideal of life. 

The best ideal for the ritual is that of Christian chivalry. It figures 
in romance, poetry and history; it touches the boy on his finer side: 
gentlemanliness, deference to women, honor, ambition, loyalty and 
fidelity to vow. Boys are hero-worshipers, and you can easily get them 
to read of Samson, David, Titus, Ben Hur, Bayard and Raleigh. 

Professor G. < V Ha , very adolescent boy Ought to 
belong to some club marked by as much secrecy as is compatible with 
safety. I am convinced that there is nothing more wholesome than the 
early mythic period in Western Europe, the Arthuriad and the San- 
grail. It teaches the highest reverence for womanhood, piety, valor, 
loyalty, courage, justice and heroism. Here we find the origin of most 
of the modern ideas of a gentleman who is tender, generous and help- 
ful, as well as brave, the spirit which has given us Bayard and Sidney, 
as well as the spotless knight, Sir Galahad.” 

This secrecy, however, is only secrecy in the sense of being private. 
The parents have a right to know the principle and the direction of 
affairs, and the officials, responsible to the church, have active but 
discreet oversight of the meetings whenever they desire. 

One thing never to permit in the initiation is any rough-and-tumble 
part. Hold it ever to the impressment of the ideal and you will find 
that this takes best with the boys. They will do enough chaffing about 
the “goat” beforehand to answer for the genuine article. If there are 
athletic turns following the meeting, the boys care nothing for the 
burlesque initiation. 

In boy work all idea of compulsion must be avoided, and by fitting 
the boys’ inclination they will do things not because they are made to 
do them, but because they like to do them. The idea of the Senate 
appeals to the boy. “Mr. President,” “ Mr. Senator,” etc., catch him 
on his practical side, and he will study and debate with energy and 
seriousness. There is one thing in the intellectual, however, that a boy 
does not like, and that is a set program. He does not like to “speak 
pieces,” and his likes should be considered favorably wherever possible 
in his own club. 

Libraries take well among boys, for they read with avidity and can 
be trusted with the books. One of them will act as librarian and keep a 
correct record. The books should be selected according to the club 
work and with the tastes of the boys in mind. Books of history, adven- 
ture, biography, travel, invention and similar subjects take well, for 
the boy has his fitting for the arena of life ever in mind, although appar- 
ently unconscious of it. 


Some of the Things a Boy Enjoys 


ANUAL work in the church club, where it can be arranged for, 
strikes a responsive chord in the boy, because all boys like to make 
pes Constructiveness is the surest preventive of destructiveness, 
and he learns easily and thoroughly the principles of accuracy of work, 
of honesty and integrity. A young man who could not be controlled 
in the ordinary schoolroom was sent to the manual-training depart- 
ment. He was given a bench, a saw and a square, and told to saw off a 
board squarely and fit it to another. He drew his pencil line but sawed 
carelessly. “Oh, pshaw! that doesn’t matter,” he said. But when he 
tried to fit it he saw his mistake and said to the teacher in surprise: 
“Why, it must be just so, mustn’t it?” “Yes,” said the wise teacher, 
“and our lives must be just so, too.”” That incident was the turning 
point in that boy’s life. 

The boys enjoy a glee club as much as anything connected with the 
club. While all cannot sing, yet every one will support it. Some can 
sing and others can play, and the meetings will thus be rendered 
attractive. An evening’s public entertainment, a special musical 
number in the church service may also be arranged, and they will be 
promptly and well given. Some ministers like the boy choir, but say 
that they cannot manage it. Get a quintet or double quartet together, 
call them a “Glee Club” and have them learn college and comic songs, 
as well as church numbers. The former have their place in meeting, 
camp or excursion; the latter in the religious service. The boy will 
be better and so will the people. 

_ Orchestra work is also very popular. Many young men play various 
instruments, but desire the harmony of others, and under a capable 


and diplomatic leader they will play with zeal and skill. The advan- 
tages of an orchestra in social and church work are many, but they are 
not more numerous nor greater than the reflex refinement which the 
music has upon the boy. 

Messenger work is a new boy activity in church and Sunday-school. 
It is best adapted to use in a small town. The pastor has to send mes- 
sages to officials and members; the teachers must send messages to 
the absent, and there are a thousand other ways in which a boy mes- 
senger corps may be utilized. Put a cap and button on the boys and 
they will obey like soldiers. These messengers will pass out church 
bulletins, benevolent appeals, and so on, and bill an ordinary-sized 
membership within an hour. 

When guns become popular among your boys organize a camera 
club. In various ways cameras can be provided, and you will find that 
the boys will shoot the birds with a camera with the same zeal they 
would display with a gun. A boy rarely kills for the lust of killing, and 
in nearly every case the camera will take the place of the gun in interest. 

Brigade work always takes well with boys and is easy to provide. 
It satisfies their martial instincts, teaches obedience and discipline, 
and prepares for the street display. Since the gun is not desirable and 
not obtainable use the wand, dumb-bell or Indian club. These take 
the place of the gun and give zest; they build up the body, purify the 
blood, clear the brain and give control. By such exercise bad habits 
are often broken, and that awkward and self-conscious period of ado- 
lescence is materially aided and corrected. If the leader dges no more 
for the boys than this he has done enough to repay all his efforts. 


Recreations Should be Carefully Systematized 


LL these things can be done easily if the leader arranges his plans 

skillfully. After these things are over, at each meeting, put the boys 

at a blood-warming game, such as basket-ball or indoor baseball, and 
you can have practically a full attendance at each meeting. 

Here is a plan for a meeting of twenty boys, which is just four 
basket-ball teams. This same plan has been followed by older men 
with success. It occupies about two hours: * 

45 Minutes 


10 Minutes 
10 Minutes 


Regular Meeting 

Brigade Drill 

Calisthenics, wand drill, Indian 
clubs, dumb-bells, et 


BASKET-BALL 


Teams A and B (first half) 
Teams C and D (first half) 
Teams A and B (second half) 
Teams C and D (second half) 


15 Minutes 
15 Minutes 
15 Minutes 
15 Minutes 


This, of course, is winter work and will be found practical (in most 
climates) from October first to June first. In the summer the sunshine 
is best. The meetings may take a vacation but the boys need not. 
A baseball league will be a popular thing, and the lakes, the rivers and 
the woods offer instruction and untold interest. One of the best 
agencies for good is the camp: it makes one family of a large number 
of boys. 

At the regular meetings the program can be spiced occasionally by 
inviting skilled and interesting people. Let the lawyer come and talk 
of his profession, the physician of medicine, the railroad man of rail- 
roading, the banker of banking, the minister of morals, etc. These 
addresses must be kept short and interesting, and if so they will serve a 
double purpose: they will get the boy interested in his future vocation 
by opening up new avenues of thought, and at the same time they will 
interest the adult in the boy and in the work. 

It is also a good plan to hold a “ Parents’ Evening” once in a while. 
These evenings not only inform the parent of the progress in the work 
and stimulate the boy, but they also break the routine of the meetings 
and win the coéperation of the home. With parent and leader, church 
and home working together, the desired end will certainly be attained. 
At the same time it is well not to have too many meetings where out- 
siders are present. 

Probably the most important single element in the club is the man- 
ager. Get a good manager and your club is made. Occasionally a 
woman is found who has the necessary qualifications, but men generally 
are better. 


The Right Sort of Manager for the Club 


HE first and greatest of these qualifications is that the manager 

must be a Christian, and next come personal habits. Our habits are 
simply ourselves worked into concrete things, and it is the concrete 
things which count with boys. Therefore the manager should never 
use slang, never smoke, never make fun of failings in the young or of 
religion. Such things make or lose his influence. He must be careful, 
too, of his personal appearance. Neatness, tidiness and taste are 
eloquent. He is always on exhibition, and boys’ eyes are so sharp that 


it pays to teach by dress as well as by word and deed. y| 


It will take enthusiasm of a high degree to sustain the manager of a 
boys’ club. He must override discouragements, dissipate a cloud of 
blues, inspire zeal, punctuality and regularity, and bind all together as 
a band of iron; he must see ahead, introduce new things, sustain 
interest and inspire enthusiasm in the boys, and all this is no easy task. 

en, too, the boy manager must know his boys thoroughly. Thus 
he caq direct a boy’s reading or point him to the college that will give 
him’ tha best education. He must visit all the homes, that he may know 
thé worldly circumstances of each boy. 

The manager must always meet his boys on the level of their own 
self-respect. He must never call them “‘my little boys,” and must 
know them everywhere and know each by name. 

He must be a boy, not necessarily in age, but in spirit, for 
he must have that indescribable, indefinable something which is the 
boy, and which the boy likes. He must live on the plan of royal good- 
fellowship with his young men, without crossing the fence of familiarity. 

The boy manager must be humorous, as a sense of humor will often 
save a critical situation when nothing else will. Most boys have a keen 
sense of humor and appreciate a joke even upon themselves, as is 
shown by the teacher who found that his class had written on the 
board, “Our teacher is a donkey.”” He added the word “driver” to 
the sentence and won the good-will of the boys by his cleverness. 

Boys like sympathy, the feeling that some one else is interested in 
them and in their affairs. Everywhere it seems to them that the air is 
full of “Don’t, don’t,” at home, in church, and from every grown-up 
whom they know. One pastor who conducted a boys’ club received a 
letter from an anxious mother about her son. The pastor could not 
get hold of the boy until he heard that he was a fine baseball player. 
He talked baseball to the boy, got him interested, and after this was 
accomplished the rest of the work was comparatively easy; and it was 
purely the pastor’s sympathy with the boy and his interest that enabled 
him to do this work. 


NOTE — In the next (the October) issue of The Journal Mr. Powell will tell ‘‘ How to 
Fit Up a Boys’ Club-Room.”’ 































of a meal means 
Rubifoam to well- 
trained children and to the 
full grown of fine habit. 


A little care after each meal 
is far more effective than more 
care at longer intervals. It is 
better to prevent decay than 
arrest it. 





Rubifoam and regularity are 
sure to put the teeth and gums 
at their best, and this delicious 
liquid dentifrice is so delightful 
in use and results that it makes 
regularity attractive. 


2 5 Everywhere. 
Cc. Sample Free. 








E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping 


It is singular that when science is agreed upon 
the theory that dust is a carrier of disease, 
that it is at once the greatest menace to health, 
and the chief vehicle of germs—that so many 
will continue sweeping with acorn broom, The 
use of .%e corn broom means clouds of germ- 
laden dust, falling upon draperies and furniture, 
and filling the lungs of the operator; sore hands, 
lame back, squandered energies, besides injury 
to fine carpets and rugs. The use of a 


Bissell 


sweeper means no dust, no effort, sweeping ac- 
complished in one-quarter of the time the corn 
broom requires, cleansing carpets and rugs from 
fine grit and dust that the corn broom never 
gets, and finally a great economy, as it will 
iast longer than fifty corn brooms. 

The Bissell 
Sweeper is the great- 
est labor-saving and 
sanitary appliance 
in the home, Sold 
by all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.50. 
Buy a Bissell 
“Cyco”- Bearing 
Sweeper now of 
your dealer, send us 
the purchase slip 
within one week, 
and we will send 
you FREE a neat, 
useful present. 

Beware of frauds 
who claim to be 
sent out by us to 
repair Bissell 
Sweepers. We em- 
ploy no agents of 
this kind. 

Dept. 63 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Largest and only Ex- 


clusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 
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Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$2.00 Studded Elastic Belt at $1.00 


As an introduction to our 
high grade women’s wear, we 
offer this beautiful belt of 
chiffon elastic, ornamented 
with hand cut steel studs, at 
the above price; buckle is 
German Silver, elaborately 
decorated. Our catalogue of newest fall styles in 


- Smart Wear for Women” sent upon request. 
S. C. KRAUS & CO., Dept. 14, 
Broadway, 46th and 47th Streets, NEW YORK 
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The Japanese Idea of China-Painting 








N THE plate below a somewhat different type 

of Japanese decoration is illustrated. The 
designs of the first six plates were arranged ina 
rather symmetrical, balanced fashion, while this 
and the one opposite (with the poppies) are treated 
in the free fashion that the Japanese handle so 
deftly. The color scheme of the iris design 
below is peculiarly rich and harmonious: on a 
background of light violet of iron is a cluster of 
irises, their dark petals a violet gold, the light 
ones a light carmine mixed with violet (made 
light), their buds and stems yellow-green and 
their leaves blue-green. The band of “ running 
water’ is water-green. 





By Gazo Foudji 


ATER-LILIES in green, white and 

gold form the design of the plate 
on the left. This suggestion is intended 
—as are all other designs on the page — 
for either the “ under-glaze”’ or the 
** over-glaze ’ method of china decora- 
tion. The border here is done in a 
water-green, and the leaves vary from 
dark to light green. The flowers and 
buds are in gold and light yellow, the 
stems and stamens being a warm brown, 
with light -yellow-green seed-pod, 


N THE right is an exceedingly 

graceful design and, like the first 
one, symmetrical in its composition. 
Here the tulip, full of splendid colors, 
is the central subject, with its interest- 
ing contrast of blue-green leaves and 
yellow-green petals andstems. Against 
a background border painted in violet of 
iron, the flowers, thrown direétly on the 
long, curving leaves, are effectively 
done in pure red and in a variation of 
yellow with red. 


HE familiar Japanese chrysanthe- 

mum is used for the plate on the 
left. Although .he inner petals of the 
big flowers are painted carmine and the 
outer ones yellow, the effect is delicate 
rather than gorgeous owing to the back- 
ground of pale gray-green. A bronze- 
green is used for the leaves, and 
yellow-green for the stems, while the 
buds and petals carry out the color 
scheme of the flowers. 


N IDEA that is charmingly spring- 
like in its piquant freshness is car- 
ried out in the plate shown on the right. 
The dainty blossoms of the Japanese 
plum tree are light pink in color, and 
are here set on a background of light 
and dark yellow blending into each 
other. The buds are of a darker shade 
of pink. The dark border is of olive- 
green; the bare branches are, of course, 
brown. 




















































HE left-hand design is of small 

Japanese poppies, their darker 
parts being red and the others a light 
carmine. The clusters are formed by 
yellow-green stems in an odd parallel 
treatment, forming a somewhat conven- 
tional border decoration. The border 
itself is a dark moss-yreen, the stamens 
are brown, and yellow-green is used for 
the stems. 


LIGHT green band of “ running 

water’’ twists in and out through 
the brilliant maple leaves, forming a 
graceful border for the plate on the 
right. The design is set against a 
background shading from light to dark 
yellow; the large leaves are light yel- 
low, varying to light red, the medium® 
ones pure light red and the small ones 
dark red. 


ERE is another decoration — in the 

plate just above — which, like the 
maple-leaf design, embodies a sugges- 
tion of age-old tradition, in its use of 
the dragon andthe typhoon cloud. The 
great whirling storm so dreaded in 
Asiatic waters —‘‘ the wind that blows 
from all four corners at once,’’ as the 
Orientals say—is represented in a bril- 
liant red against an ivory-yellow sky, 
while the dragons are done in gold. 
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Many 
Wise People 


Serve our Soups 
daily the year ‘round. 


Why not? 
They want nour- 
ishment—they get it. 








They want vari- 


ety—21 kinds: 
With inviting, 
appetizing dependa- 
bility. 
All this for 10c 
in a can sufficient for 
the average family. 








are made to please 
you; wecannot afford 
to risk a failure. 


| ‘To-day’s dinner is 
a good time to start. 


Just add hot water and serve 


If you can't get Campbell’s Soups from 


HE plate below is a striking specimen of the ; 
your grocer, please send his name and 


artistic treatment of several different ele- 
ments and colors in a harmonious whole, The address. 


central theme is the large Japanese poppy on a 

ag a wept oredr yonenng hn The Campbell Kids in 
our Free Booklet No. 1. 

Send postal. 





| 
the petals varying from light to a deep, bright 
red, with gray and dark brown stamens, and light | 
green buds and stems. The seed-pods are green, | 
and the leaves chrome green. On the back- 
ground of light yellow-brown the hillside is 
painted in a pale light-red violet, the grass a 
moss-green. The sky is light blue andthe clouds 
white. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Desk No.1. Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


In any household 
complication, 
The scorching roast, 

the sudden guest: 
Just use this meaty 
condensation, 
And he'll forgive 
you all the rest: 
Campbell’s 
Soups. 
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Imarore FAaIace (FOSIeS 
a 
Selected by 
v > . ° ~ | 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Her Sister, Nora A. Smith | 
Editors of “Golden Numbers,” “The Posy Ring,” etc. r 
A third installment of verses for children is here given, taken from a book compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora N 
Archibald Smith, from which we have been allowed the privilege of choosing, before the volume appears, a number of “‘ posies”’ 2 
for use in several issues. The Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
I—The Royal Baby “ 
. — —_— — : ’ =) | g 
Rhymes About a Little Woman Ihe Rabbits | I Saw a Ship A-Sailing 5 — - 
THIS, is the way the ladies ride— ETWEEN the hill and the brook, ook, ook, SAW a ship a-sailing A New 
Saddle-a-side, saddle-a-side! I'wo rabbits sat in the sun, O! A-sailing on the sea: 
And there they ate the green, green grass, And it was pe Sere Id f 
This is the way the gentlemen ride— Till all the grass was gone, O! ; * “; “i = yay “4 oo ea rom 
his . the 4 ’ or baby and for me. 
Sitting astride, sitting astride! \ e 
And when they had eaten enough, nough, nough There were sweetmeats i > cabi 
This is the way the grandmothers ride— They sat down to have a talk, O! oo And spaten ins the hold: aioe RVAUSOW 
Bundled and tied, bundled and tied! wae. - -_ a man ro a gun. gun, gun, The sails were made of silk, , 
nd fired at them over the walk, O! And the masts were made of gold . - 
This is the way the babykins ride— _— Dennison’s Fast Color C 
ew ins repe 
Snuggled inside, snuggled inside! But when they found they were sound, ound, ound The four-and-twenty sailors i 
a __Nor hurt by the gun, gun, gun, O! ' That stood between the decks, Paper Napkins, always exclu- 
tame ay way r¢* ad ae late, They puepes themselves up from the ground, ound, Were four-and-twenty white mice, sive in design and superior in — 
ey a over a five-barred gate. ith chains < sir necks i 
- “William Canton. And sonngered euee the ten, 01 a chains aheut ther noche. nn, are now being sold 
-‘* Mother Goose from Germany.” “he eogeemn was a duck, y dealers fader tal ted A 
a Se” hickesr vated tte ter eal " vith packet on his back: | Protective Container has been 1 
land ITTLE Robin Redbreast sat upon a tree nd when the - began to move, devised which bri h : 
H ‘ P Up went Pussy-cat, and d nt he: he captain cried, ‘‘ Quack, quack!” “ine ae mngs the a 
e was a goodly King; I = eney-Cas, ¢ own went he; ’ Napki bl an ¢ 
He stole three pecks of barley-meal, Down came Pussy-cat, and away Robin ran; HE Queen of Hearts, sl SS _ 
To make a bag-pudding. Says little Robin Redbreast, ‘‘Catch me if you can.” T robs ganesh earts, she made lessly clean. No chance of wal 
r : < : ; Little Robin Redbreast jumped upon a wall sll on a summer’s day; being soiled by exposure Or is 
A bag-pudding the King did make, ; any I , The Knave of Hearts . . 
And stuff’d it well with plums; Fay cot ones pow! 1im, and almost got a fall; - aa of Hearts, he stole the contaminated by counting. 
And te it pet erent lumps of fat ittle Robin chirped and sang, and whit did Pussy say ? i pe i 
As big & = ne - om Phen -” Pussy-cat said, ‘‘Mew,” and Robin flew ae. And took them clean away. | These new containers have < 
‘ . The King of Hearts called for the tarts . Seneperent eaand thus af- F 
The King and Queen did eat thereof, W/SE* Jacky’s a very good boy, And beat the Knave full sore; fording an opportunity to see 
And noblemen besides; He shall have cakes and a custard; | The Knave of Hearts brought back the napkin desi 
And what they could not eat that night, But when he does nothing but cry, the tarts P : —— 
The Queen next morning fried. He shall have nothing but mustard. And vowed he’d steal no more. Dennison’s Fast Color 
Ae tin I aa Tees ihc ae Doilies and Lunch Sets are 
also put up in similar form. 
ae : 
one , ‘ Dennison’s Dinner Favors 
ittle Prince and Princess | 
and Decorations are \ 
, | unique andattractive. 
The Story of Baby's Blanket Chicke T . Endless in fo d 
ilickens in Trouble The Cow ; e rman 
NCE a little Baby, “ MOTHER, mother! I’m so cold!” THE friendly cow, all red and white ye Ask your 
n a sunny day, One little chicken grumbled. 1 love with all : seats ba ealer. 
Out among the daisies ‘And, mother,” cried a second chick, She gives me « Fmt. Fee 9 I might 
‘Took his happy way. ‘*Against a stone I’ve stumbled.” To eat with apple-tz _ 
Little lambs were frisking oe a 
In the fields so green, “ ‘ none .” - 
While the fleecy A saad 7 ea / 2.5m te Cotey aw, She wanders lowing here and there, 
All at rest were seen. ge Bt ‘ en, And yet she cannot stray “ 
W hile chicken fourth of tired wings, All in the pleasant open ai : prin 
itn die Baby Kept up a constant groaning. The pleasant light of p mei eacl 
Pla 4 “ec ° 
eee San eee’ ne played ; And, mother! I have such a pain!” And blown by all the winds th: ' 
In the pleasant shade Tb on the — baby ; And wet with all ar dae, oa 
wr at yellow meal did taste so good, warp 22 s 
“es Sheep i him, I’ve eaten too much, mapbe.”” ~~ walks among the meadow grass 
a owing very be d, And eats the meadow flowers. 
stor “ - is S } 
To the Baby told: y And there’s a black, black cloud up there,” Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Cried all in fear and wonder; 
“Baby’s little blanket, “C aie come, do sro your wings I Like Little Pussy 
Socks and worsted ball et us all creep under.” LIKE li 
: ‘ , IKE little Pussy 
Winter cap and mittens, on is anes Ia. te ee 
And his flannels all, “There, there, my little dears, come here; ree 9 2 1s . ang a | 
And his pretty afghan Your eries are quite distressing,” ~ te engallatnicx 3 Saned 
Warm and soft and fine, The mother called, and spread her wings S + ¥ do me no harm. 
Once as wool were growing For comfort and caressing. ~ Nor drive he hy my 
On this back of mine! Bu — | “ RA 
} 3 t P ss . ” 
9 And soon beneath her feathers warm, pay fe play; ART and DECO TION 
Wd eo od enn capt chek rere mu ong Sh Sy my ae a handhoak of the Cope 
These were also given “You wanted to be cuddled.” es give her some food; Paper Art. Sh h 
hg ’ And she’ll love me because P 1 ewe Fae ROW 
By his friends, the sheep.” F . ‘ <a i 
Such the wondrous story And as ow nestled cozily + Gone One gee 7 produce decorative effects, 
That the Baby heard: _ And hushed their weak complaining, V'll pat li > either simple a elaborate, 
= ” eatentens is? a them that the black, black cloud ‘Aba an Te at small cost. Unfolds the 
ot a single word! as quite too small for raining. = ee shasises 
_. juite too small for raining And thus show her thanks wonderful possibilities of 
Gn hes pM y Ream Chae Rona publishers, ane - i one they all were soothed, Vii vg he og capt sia Dennison’s Crepe Pap er for 
- e nd out again went straying, vf “2 yee , me i 
Twenty Froggies Until five happy little chicks cant Shaul i no i be ved — . 
WENTY £ p _ Were in the farmyard playing. “To ons toe eg cl vad home decoration. 
h roggies went to schoo — Trans » Norwegi » mili linc Ampraaad i 
ont holden nthe: ah ha —— from the Norwegian by Emilie I never will vex her, . Serves as a — ote to the 
Twenty little coats of green, edetadinaios afiiee auth ere Yor make her displeased, ostess in preparing for all functions 
Re cee oll ida ned ‘clean. y permission of the author and her publishers, For Pussy don’t like featured by the leading magazines. 
To be worried or teased. Sent to any address for 5 cents. 
Mh Sgn ne fe tiene,” said they, Learning to Play —Jane Taylor. Address Dept. “1” 
, We ScUay, SHER We [Ay PON a tall piano stool | at our nearest store. 
ls oe leengios oF 0 schol.” UT have to san ay ore Mme | | Dennison Manufacturing Sor 
. A stupid finger exercise — | j 
ep yoy USSY WILLOW wakened | - moan 
paper Dulles. brave and stern, , F From her winter nap, Makers and Maintainers of the — 
alled his classes in their turn, , They call it ‘playing,’ but to me y Ray dee ally os A ncrg | vein the fi 
Taught them how to nobly strive ; playing, On her door would tap BOSTON NEW es 
Also how to leap and dive. ? I pid p Ae “ of = ea P- 26 Franklin 8t. 15 Toha 68. 
7 B am out-of-doors, ‘Te te chi PHILADELP . 
Where I can jump and It is chilly weather, a te 
Taught them how to dodge a blow, gay Se Sue. Though the sun feels good; CHICAGO, is “C 
zen te sticks that bad boys throw; But Mothe the little bird I will wrap up wareie;. ; | Se Saree 8. presd 
wenty froggies grew up fast, other says the little birds Wear my furry hood.” ST. LOUIS with 
Bullfrogs they became at last. Who sing so nicely now, ee — 
y Had first to learn, and practice, too, , meine — 
Polished in a high degree All sitting on a bough. aeons Peg Willow 
- each froggie ought to be, Neves tat ys i ae i 
ow they sit on other logs, And maybe if I ti si ee long Sete oy ers 
Teachin y : BS mayne & 2 practice hard, Seemed so bright before. 
aching other little frogs. Like them, I, too, some day, ‘ 
—George Cooper. Shall make the pretty music sound; 
Then I shall call it “play.” Never had the brooklet 
A Dewdrop —Abbie Farwell Brown. ——— so full of cheer; 
" . By arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin ond “*Goo -morning, Pussy Willow 
De Like a gem you are; compa Pater of te ante di Welcome to you, dear!” | 
I believe that you ; 
Sices haan nara ar aos Never guest was quainter: 
EES don’t care about th I Yo d of si oye 
Ee RP sES about the snow; n a hood of silver gray 
ns ie on A fo ‘. 0 I can tell you why that’s so: And a coat of brown. ~ 
Tell me then, at night | Onc | 
C e I caugh : : 
Are you in the sky? Who was me» See ae a Happy little children 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. —Frank Dempeter Shermen . " Cry with laugh and shout, 
a or ronaenne with Houghton, Mifftin and Ry arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin an i Spring is coming, coming, 
: Sous Bilner Shorea. writings of Company, publishers of the writings of Pussy Willow’s out.” ws 
Frank Dempster Sherman. — Kate L. Brown. be 
| two cl 
placed 



































lm Other People’s IHlomes 


Illustrations from Photographs Made Especially for The Journal 























The large bay-window gives this chamber an abundance of sunlight and air. 


The paper and hangings are light and harmonious. The 


double window at the right, with diamond-shaped panes, is attractive, and the box-seat beneath is most useful. 


The simple straight lines that prevail in 
this library interior shown on the right give 
an effect of dignity and repose. Brown stain 
for the wood and a quiet old gold color for 
walls, floor and hangings afford a rich and 
restful color scheme. 

















A plain burlap screen, made attractive by 
printed tapestry pictures set in at the top of 
each panel. 
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DESIGNED BY GUSTAV BTICK.EY 

















The frieze above the plate-rail in this dining- 
room is of Dutch poster papers. The wainscot- 
ing and beams are stained a dark green. Mis 
sion furniture is used, and Oriental rugs are on 
the floor, which is of pine, waxed and polished. 


The prevailing note in the room on the right 
is ‘* Colonial’? and it has been held remarkably 
well throughout. Rich old mahogany contrasts 
with white painted woodwork and light flowered 
hangings. 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY FUERMANN 


The plain white of this mantel is relieved by 
two clipped bay trees, set ina well-designed box 
Diaced on each side of the hearthstone. 

















PHOTOGRCPH BY T. £. MARR 


The upper portion of this chamber closet 
is cut by the pitch of the roof, thus leav- 
ing but little space at this point. The 
door-frame provides an excellent place 
for a picture, and the larger space beneath 


is utilized by a series of drawers. 





































NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


arecomposed 
of the finest 
materials ob- 
tainable— 
the perfec- 
tion of deli- 
cacy—the 
acme of 
goodness. 
The mere 
presence of 
these deli- 
cious confec- 


tions lends 





distinction to 
any table, 
whether 
plainly or 
richly ap- 
pointed. 





In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Let him climb—His 


clothes will stand it! 


“Puppy Love” Among Boys and Girls 


By the Author of “When a Girl Became a Girl to My Boy” 


UPPY LOVE,” otherwise known as 

“calf love,” is so common a com- 

plaint among the youth of both sexes 
that it is bound to be recognized either by 
praise or blame. My own point of view 
differs a trifle from either unreserved com- 
mendation or condemnation. I acknowl- 
edge the advantages of the easy relationship 
of boys and girls, but possibly not in the 
way craved by many young people. If I 
may be pardoned a bit of personal reminis- 
cence I can show more clearly what I mean. 

All my girl-life I was used to boys. I had 
no brothers near my age, but I had a flock 
of boy cousins and knew many boys besides, 
with whom I played as freely as I would have done with girls. They 
came to my house, I went to theirs. I had one or two pleasant girl 
friends, but on looking back my childish “good times” seem to have 
been a great deal more with boys than with girls, and the same sort of 
“good times” continued into my young girl days. I rowed, and fished, 
and walked, and drove, and went horseback-riding with the boys; I 
read with them and talked with them; I belonged to small neighborhood 
clubs in which they were much better represented than were girls. 
Altogether I took boys as a matter of course in my life. When I went 
away from home I corresponded with one or two of them. In looking 
back I know of few other girls who had just the same sort of pleasant, 
friendly relationships as were mine with so many nice boys. 

But there was never any thought or talk of love-making. From my 
infancy I do not recollect hearing this or that boy spoken of as “ your 
little sweetheart,”’ or having the term applied to myself except once, 
and that by the mother of the worst boy in the neighborhood. I heard 
her tell my mother one day that her small son considered me “his 
sweetheart,” and to this hour I remember the wave of rage and disgust 
that swept over me. My mother and father judiciously discouraged 
any such talk, and from the first I was taught that that sort of thing 
was vulgar and to be put on a footing with personal familiarities 
between boys and girls. 





Onan Gy @ \fONE BRACKER 


Boys and Girls Both Gain by Each Other’s Society 


ERE indeed was the marked difference in the terms on which I 

stood with my boy and with my girl friends. With the former there 
was always what I might call a physical reserve. I was taught almost 
from infancy that it was not nice for a girl to allow a boy to take any 
liberties with her whatever—to hold her hand or to caress her. As a 
rule, small boys are not given to affectionate demonstrations, and by 
the time I reached the age when there might have been an inclination 
on either side toward caresses the habit of personal reserve was so 
thoroughly established that any attempt on the part of the best boy 
friend to violate it in the slightest way would have seemed to me an 
insult. Moreover, my wise mother did not relax her earnestness in 
impressing upon me the necessity for preservation of self-respect in 
these regards, and made me feel more and more, as I grew older, that 
love and marriage were very sacred and serious things, and that a girl 
should yield her caresses to but one man, and that the one she had 
promised to marry. 

Perhaps I should apologize for this long, personal narrative, but I 
have given it because it shows precisely the sort of relationship of 
which I approve between boys and girls from their childhood up 
through the “high-school age’””—and beyond. I strongly favor friend- 
ships between boys and girls. The boy, if he is the right sort, benefits 
the girl by supplying her with an entirely different point of view from 
that which she holds herself or secures from her girl friends. Even 
in his callow days he is a man in petto, and holds a man’s views, more 
or less. She cannot help deriving advantage from seeing and know- 
ing in a measure his side of life, even if she is constitutionally unable 
to sympathize with it. 

On the ofher hand, the girl is as much needed by the boy, who is a 
gainer by his association with her. She softens and gentles him, and 
friendship with her encourages him in consideration for women. He 
wins chivalry and courtesy from the contact. He learns also her ideals 
of life and conduct, and although he probably regards her opinions 
and some of her interests with good-natured contempt, and is dazed by 
her attitude toward many things, it does him no harm to know that 
there are other worlds than his and that they are inhabited. 


Many Young People Include Love-Making in “Puppy Love” 


UT as to “puppy love” I am inclined to believe that many voung 
people include in it what is usually understood as “love-making,” 
with all it involves of familiarity and fondling—that “license of 
touch” against which I heard so many warnings in my childhood and 
early youth. I fancy the “ puppy love”’ in mind is the sort of free and 
easy, semi-engagement, “best girl,” “keeping company” conditions 
which are only too common among boys and girls of from fifteen to 
twenty in school and out of it. And with this I am forced to say that I 
have no patience whatever. I was about to write that I have no 
sympathy with it, but I reconsidered the word. I understand that it 
is natural for young things to be drawn to one another, to crave 
congeniality and companionship among others of their own age. It 
is only when these relations lead to familiarity that I condemn them. 
I suppose that among girls and boys who have not been taught 
physical self-respect such familiarities are more or less taken for 
granted. Perhaps they mean less in those circumstances than they 
do to young people in whom the habit of personal reserve has been 
fostered. Indeed I know this must be the case. Otherwise I would 
not be plied with queries from apparently respectable youths as to how 
soon after the first meeting a man should feel free to kiss a girl, nor 
would I be told by girls that this or that young man had showed his 
devotion to her by affectionate demonstrations and thereby led her to 
think that he wished to be considered her “steady company.” 

If this is what is meant by “puppy love” then I cannot content 
myself with merely laughing at it, as some older persons have a way 
of doing. To me laughter seems too mild a treatment. I disapprove 
of that sort of relation entirely, as I do of anything else which by 
masquerading as love leads young people to think too lightly of that 
which should be one of the most solemn and wonderful things in the 
world—the love which leads to a true marriage. 


Affectionate Familiarities Should Not be Tolerated 


OUBTLESS it is as a result of my early training that I feel so 
strongly as I do in condemnation of affectionate familiarities 
between boys and girls. I am told that the average young man 
thinks nothing of kissing a girl—and a so-called “nice” girl at that — 
and that the girls make little of being kissed. I should be sorry to 
hold this to be true, and I don’t believe it is. I know too many lovely, 
self-respecting girls who would resent a liberty in the way of a caress 
as hotly as eves an old fogy like myself could desire. Such girls are 


not likely to accord privileges unless they believe in their unsophisti- 
cated hearts that the professions of affection to which the caresses are 
a sequence are tantamount to an offer of marriage. 

“The first time any man but a near relative kissed me,” confessed 
a woman, “I thought it was equivalent to a proposal. I was a very 
innocent girl of sixteen, with a head full of romantic dreams. A young 
man whom I had met several weeks before had paid me rather de- 
voted attention, which I had received simply as manifestations of good 
feeling and good fellowship. One night we had been spending the 
evening at a friend’s house and he brought me home. It was a 
moonlight night in late May—a dangerous season! I had his arm 
and he held my hand pressed very closely to his side. When we got 
to the gate we stood and talked a good while, and he told me how he 
enjoyed being with me, and how he missed me when he didn’t see me. 
Then—he kissed me! 

“T went into the house in a dream, thinking how wonderful it was 
that my fate should be settled while I was so young, and that I should 
be engaged to be married at sixteen when my mother had never even 
met my father until she was twenty-two. That anything but engage- 
ment and marriage could follow the kiss never occurred to me, and I 
began to count up at once how long it would be before we could be 
married. The wonder and beauty and joy of it all I shall never 
forget—nor the anguish and shame I suffered when I understood that 
the boy had merely yielded to a perfectly natural impulse to kiss a 
girl he liked, and had meant nothing by it!” 


A Light Love is Always to be Deplored 


S I HAVE said, I am informed that such “perfectly natural im- 
pulses’’ are very commonly felt and indulged. Never do I hear 
them touched upon lightly without recalling what a man I know said 
once to a youth who had told him, with the boastfulness occasionally 
seen in very young men, that he had taken a pretty girl home the night 
before, and “kissed her good-night, too. Some of the girls seem to 
have had experience in that line, but from the way this girl took it 
I really believe it was the first time she had ever had a fellow kiss 
her.” 

The older man looked at the lad with a mixture of pity and con- 
tempt. ‘I would not stand in your shoes!” he said. “I wouldn’t 
have it on my soul that I had caused such suffering as that girl will 
endure when she comes to the point where she despises herself for 
having let you kiss her, and despises you for having done it!” 

Is this too strong a view to take? I think not. We lament the lax 
views that are held of marriage, the wholesale indifference to divorce 
displayed throughout the country. Can we afford to refuse condemna- 
tion of anything that leads to a light view of love between boys and 
girls or between young men and women? 

But I shall be told that sometimes these early love affairs do lead 
to marriage. 

Yes, I know they do, and in many cases it would be much better if 
they did not. Once in a while one hears of an early love, that begin- 
ning in the schooldays continues through young manhood and woman- 
hood and results in a happy marriage. I am fortunate enough to have 
known two or three such cases myself. But many more have come 
under my notice where the marriages have been failures from one 
point or another. Very early engagements are a big risk. Many a 
girl would marry a man at sixteen whom she would find wholly unfitted 
to her five years later. When they are boy and girl it is youth and 
propinquity that draw them together and a community of superficial 
interests. Both are unfinished products. Later the man matures and 
the woman does not, or vice versa. The interests of one differ totally 
from those of the other. They cease to be in sympathy—and unhappi- 
ness, if nothing worse, is the outcome. 


Boy and Girl Friendship Should be Free of Love Talk 


HAVE already said that I approve of boy and girl friendships, but 

I would have them established on quite another basis than that of 

the “‘calf and puppy love.”” I would have them sensible, comfortable 
relations, free from all love talk or demonstrations. 

To insure this I would not, in the first place, encourage a certain 
popular form of comment upon boy and girl intimacies, even in carly 
youth. I would not dub a girl “ Johnny’s sweetheart,” nor would I 
have Johnny known as “ Ethel’s beau.” There will always be plenty 
of ill-advised persons who will do this sort of thing, but I would at 
least discourage it in the family. Having begun thus I would go on in 
the same way. I would foster friendships between boys and girls just 
as I would between girls and girls or between boys and boys—taking 
care, as a matter of course, that proper discretion was exercised in 
the choice of the companionship. 

Further than this, I would take intimate friendship with the parents 
for granted. I would have the mothers and fathers know the boys 
and girls who were the friends of their children, and I would have as 
many good times as possible go on in the homes of the boy and girl 
friends and in the presence of the fathers and mothers. If the elders 
take part in the jollifications and enjoyments of their children there is 
little danger of too much familiarity. If a party of youngsters goes 
off on a merrymaking expedition some older person should go along, 
not as a wet blanket nor as a “‘hold-back horse,” but as a jolly com- 
panion who is yet experienced enough to act as a helper and adviser 
in any difficulty. 

Does this impose a burden upon parents who have already their 
full share of cares? Far be it from me to add to the work and the 
responsibility of busy fathers and mothers! Yet is there any division 
of the parental duties much more important than acquaintance with 
the associates of one’s children? I do not hesitate to say that if a 
mother has to choose between her club and her children’s friendship, 
even between church or philanthropic work and the task—if it seem 
a task—of meeting and knowing her children’s friends and sharing in 
their recreations, the latter should have the precedence, if one has 
to be crowded out. The club and the church and the charity may 
have her efforts later when the nest is empty, but the children’s time 
is now! 


Lasting Friendships are Rarely Founded on “Puppy Love” 


OME of the dearest and sweetest friendships of the whole life may 
be formed in childhood and youth between boys and girls—friend- 
ships which will extend into mature years untinctured by any thought or 
word of sentimentality or love-making, but marked by interdependence 
and beautiful, helpful companionship. Such friendships are not 
founded upon the “puppy love” or “calf love” which demands love 
words and love tokens as guerdons. Rarely do such youthful ten- 
dresses develop into good, inspiring, stimulating friendships. Rather 
do they come and go, the subjects changing from one attachment to 
another with a frequency which is a poor preparation for conjugal 
constancy. Even the best of them are likely to terminate in a quarrel 
that leaves bitterness behind, or to trai! away into indifference with a 
bad taste in the mouth as the only lasting souvenir. 












He is Wearing a 


“Snellenburg” 
$500 
Kast-lrun Suit 


—the suit that 
stands all the 
hard usage a boy 
can give it. 

Our Kast-Irun 


is made of the most durable fabrics that can 
be used for Boys’ Suits. The pants have 
double seats and double knees. All seams 
are sewed with silk and every point subject to 
the least strain is hee Toten The patterns 
are neat and attractive, and the suit is as good 
looking and stylish as it is durable. It is an 
unmatchable value at $5.00. 


In 6 to 17 Year Sizes 


For nearly forty years we've been making 
and selling clothing in Philadelphia and because 
our garments have always proven satisfactory 
and our prices have always been lowest we 
have built up the largest retail clothing business 
in America. 

No matter where you live, you can get 
—through our mail order department — the 
full benefit of our “* from-maker-to-user "’ prices 
—which are about 25 % lower than the prices 
of other stores. And you take no risk in buy- 
ing because if you are not pleased with what 
you get you can return it n= ame will exchange 
it or send back your mon y. 








Send for our descriptive folder 
of Boys’ Clothing 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


Entire Block 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets, Philadelphia 





























Your Children Learn 


This specially designed Roll Top 
Desk, for students’ use,is with- 
outexception the greatest value 
ever offerel. Size 39 inches high x 
3 feet wide. 
It is carefully constructed of Solid 
Weathered Oak, perfect in detail, and 
possesses every advantage of a large \ 
sized «lesk. 
Boys and girls naturally take more interest 
in their lessons if they havea place of their 
very own in which to keep all books and pa- 
pers and at which they can do their work with- 
out being bothered or bothering others. 
Further than this, it teaches them to 
be neat and orderly by encouraging 
them to have a “ place for every 
thing and every thing inits place." 
Shipped direct from our factory 
for $8.50 cash with order— 
Freight Prepaid East of the Mis- 
| sissippi River. Your money back if 
| not satisfied. 















} Write for our illustrated 
\ Catalogue of children's fur- 

niture, toys and supplies— 

| Dept. “ B.” 

| . . 

Juvenile Specialty Co. 


223 Genesee St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 













| FOLDING 4 
GO-CART 


Baby’s Comfort 


and health are best con- 
served by using an Allwin; 
encased springs under seat 
prevent dangerous jar to 
child’s spine. 

Absolutely best and 
most rigid Go-Cart 
made and the ov/y one 
which can be folded or 
unfolded with one hand, 
while holding baby. 









Many styles and prices; 
every cart guaranteed. 
| Can furnish runners for converting Go-Cart into sleigh. 
Don't accept a substitute ; no other“ just as good.” 
If your dealer does not keep the Allwin, send his 
name and we will tell you how to get one. 
Write for FREE Stork Book containing Baby Record 
and valuable information for Mother. 


| {_ Sidway Mercantile Co., 18 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind. | 
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HIS vase is tall enough for long- 

stemmed flowers or ferns, and is 
lovely enough to exist, even if it could 
not stand the utility test—as it can. 
Fine in shape, exquisite in texture, the 
glaze being semi-matt, almost a vellum 
quality, and its color the light gray- 
blue-green of the sea, with somehow 
the warmth of the sun let in. Shop- 
keepers do not buy such vases by the 
gross or in the *‘ novelty package ”’ put 
out by the potters, yet vases like it may 
be picked up in many stores. This one 
is twelve inches high and was bought 
forthree dollars. A keen shopper might 
often find pottery bits of this kind in 
unexpected places — where they are not 
being “‘starred’”’ as the latest popular 
novelty, and consequently overlooked 
by the patron who buys in a hurry or 
one too tired to “‘ browse”? among the 
shelves. 


HIS vase is pleasing in color, hav- 

ing for a body tone a light celadon 
green. The snow-capped pine branch, 
which forms its only decoration, is 
painted in dull blue, and the snow, done 
in raised white enamel, makes a design 
in relief. This sort of vase is splendid 
in shape — ideal for flowers with straight 
stems. This one, which is eight inches 
high, costs forty cents. It gives the 
flowers a square deal. Would they get 
it with any of these opposite neighbors ? 
Vases, varying from the small ones for 
the individual flower to those large 
enough for high-growing wildflowers, 
are built on these fine straight lines 
and always rest well ina home. When 
we learn to buy with thought of fitness 
to position and to purpose, our homes 
will have greater dignity and beauty and 
restful charm. 


UST a small, honest little 

bowl for small flowers. A 
dull, olive-green glaze and a 
leaf-and-branch design drawn 
in the clay before it was fired 
or the glaze applied —these 
merely suggest decoration. It 
is all so quietly good that one 
enjoys it even without flowers, 
It was sold for a dollar and a 
half. Bowls built on similar 
lines often come in glass, and 
many housekeepers preferthem 
for flowers having particularly 
lovely stems. Are we not al- 
ways hunting for nasturtium 
bowls ? 


N° so direct in line, but 
its unusual height needed 
the break in the curve, which, 
however, still leaves an open- 
ing as large as the top. It is 
quite light in color, toning 
from soft gray-blue-green at 
the top to a lovely dove-gray at 
the base —-a joy to have in the 
house. This jar can be bought 
for two dollars. It holds the 
earthen pot comfortably and 
givesthe feelingof strength suf 
ficient to support a large plant. 


NOTHER simple shape, 
with its olive - green sur 

face broken only by a suggested 
leaf designearved in the mould. 
But it is not in such high relief 
as to destroythe utilityof the jar 
— indeed, it rather adds to the 
interest. Such a vase nine 
inches across costs two dollars 
and forty cents. This design 
comes in various sizes, the larg- 
est ones being unusually good 
for use on the country veranda. 


GOOD, strong, interesting 

bowl. The inconspicuous 
handles, clinging closely to the 
body, are yet large and strong 
enough to take chains for hang- 
ing. It has a gray-green matt- 
glaze finish. With its inside 
fitted pot for earth, it costs only 
a dollar and a quarter ina size 
seven inches across. 
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OESN’T this seem an atrocity ?— 
twisted, meaningless handles, bad, 
unnecessary feet, and the decoration a 
disorderly arrangement of gold scrolls 
and red poppies. It is far from being a 
thing of beauty itself and would quite 
** kill’? any unfortunate flowers put in 
it, This kind of vase takes up room 
that it has no right to, and costs —into 
ihe bargain — fifty cents more than the 
one opposite. We American decorators 
must acknowledge with shame our part 
in this awful ceramic influence — first 
created by some one who “ just loved 
to paint,’? and who was allowed to go 
all over a surface, unrestrained, with 
flowers and leaves and stems and gold 
scrolls to complete the outrage. Then a 
foreign potter, producing more cheaply 
than we, sneeringly copies our **Ameri- 
can style’? and gives it back to us! 
Imported novelties !! 


HIS vase will not stand either the 

beauty or the utility test, and there- 
fore has no right to exist. Dozens of 
its kind, smaller and larger, were offered 
for sale at Christmas time to credulous 
shoppers. Its gold base and handles 
and fussy filigree “ all-over’? pattern 
in gold glittered and glistened, while 
the lifelike peaches appealed to those 
who favor realism. Some pieces did 
not have so many legs, butmore handles, 
and those with less base had more top. 
This vase cost four dollars. Is not the 
forty-cent one opposite better in every 
way? If you have anything in your 
home belonging to this class of bric-a- 
brac let it fall—accidentally—and break 
into a hundred pieces! Do not allow 
yourself or children to associate with 
such an unbeautiful influence. There is 
danger in getting used to bad things. 


Pa tak ray crime committed 
inclay. The “lady” leans 
against ashell open for flowers. 
She isn’t even a pretty lady, 
and the whole is neither simply 
nor elaborately beautiful. How 
would flowers look in it — and 
how does it look alone? Who 
could have it long without 
breaking some of its corners? 
Is it necessary to refer to its 
lines or curves? It stands 
higher than the vase opposite, 
but could take only flowers with 
short stems, For this thing one 
must pay three dollars and a 
half. 


ONTRAST this jar with the 
fine one opposite. Notice 
its humpy top line and the silly 
little handles, so weakly made 
that the jar and plant could not 
be lifted by them safely. They 
extend so far out from the body 
that nicks and knocks could 
hardly be avoided — such a jar 
would be a constant worry to 
a housekeeper. Yet for this 
amount of “ gingerbread”’ work 
one must pay three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 


‘Loe jar has too many 
broken curves to suggest 
either strength or repose. Its 
size is deceptive, for while it 
has a large opening and base 
capacity, it *‘ pinches’? near 
the top and middle, and there- 
fore cannot receive a pot as 
large as its opening invites. 
As the blue stripes and bands 
were applied “* by hand,’’ the 
price of the ugly whole is four 
dollars. 


HIS kind of bow! at first 

attracts because of its bril- 
liant reds, yellows, greens and 
gold. “Cunning” little gold 
stars dot the entire surface. 
The purchaser of this forgot 
that it was her fer” she wished 
to show rather than its recep- 
tacle. It costs three dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 
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Boys and girls will 
dread the drudgery less 
if as an inspiration to 
well doing they are given 
a pen they will be proud to 
write with. A pen that pro- 
tects clothing from ink spots 
because its simple, common 
sense and workmanlike con- 
struction keeps the ink in 
sufficient amount, where it 
belongs, at the point of the 
pen and not oozing out from 
joints and crevices. A pen 
that stays put in a _ boy’s 
pocket because of the Clip- 
Cap. A pen that will teach 
boy .or girl neat and orderly 
habits. There is only one such 
pen and that is a Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 
8 School St., Boston. 209 State St.,Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
wi 742 Market St.,San Francisco. 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. ‘J 


(alvert's 
rooth Powder 









































Is So Nice to Use. 


That you will notice on the first trial. 
You will like the pleasant flavor, the feel- 
ing of freshness left in the mouth, and of 
course the cordition of your teeth will 
soon prove how lendidly, how easily, 
and how thoroughly it cleans. 


In tins, 15c., 30c. and 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your 
dealers, we will forward on receipt of price 
and 10c. postage.) Send 2c. stamp for free 
sample. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park & Tilford, U.S.A. Agts.,917 Broadway,N.Y. 


Makers: F.C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, Eng. 
Canadian Depot, 349 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 
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**Here’s a Pin! Push it in.” 
At House - cleaning Time 


Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS heads, STEEL points 

For fastening up CALENDARS, small pictures, 
sters, draperies, match-scratchers, and num- 

less “little things,”’ without disfiguring wood 
or plaster walls. 

At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 

Photo-Supply Stores, or mailed! prepaid for 1l0c per 
Packet of 4% ‘doz., or 20c per box of one No. 


doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. } 
Moore Push-Pin Co.,178 8. 11th St.,Phila. Pa. A j 


Ask the Boy or Girl 


“How would you like to have an 
‘Irish Mail?""" Mark the enthusiasm 
in the answer you receive! They 
Rn» all know what fun it means. 
> % 
. ilder 
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) And it’s a health bu 


“The Irish Mail” 


means happy hours, bright 
eyes, glowing cheeks and 
well-developed bodies. Be 
sure you get the genuine, 
Write today for “ Trish Mail” in large let- 
Illustrated Catalog ters on the seat. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 457 Irish Mail Avenme, Anderson, Indiana. 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, ete., engraved and printed 
© one 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Why Cooking is So Easy to 


Rw Mire 
By Mirs. 


N THIS land—or, for that matter, all 
over the civilized world —there are large 
numbers of both young men and young 

women who are planning and praying that 
they may be able to adopt some one of the 
“higher” professions as a vocation for life. 
The scheme would work out admirably if 
those professions could be induced to adopt 
these individuals. Day after day thousands 
are graduated from the schools of music, law 
and fine arts, and how many of these same 
graduates are known in their chosen profes- 
sion say, two years afterward? ‘The fact is 
that good workmen, good cooks and efficient 
housewives have been spoiled by their train- 
ing, their minds are directed into unnatural grooves while they are young 
and not able to grasp the things that they can readily and easily do. 

We are a money-making community, and, for a number of years, 

we have put money and self-indulgence—which we choose to call 
pleasure and luxury—on a much higher pedestal than home, comfort 
and health. Cooking has been, through ignorance, placed among the 
menial occupations, when, in fact, it is the highest of the arts and 
sciences. It is the building of the human being. It requires thought, 
invention, economy and care, and any woman who undertakes cook- 
ing, feeling that she has no responsibility toward her family, is not a 
true woman, no matter in what station of life she has been born; she 
is not, at heart, either a wife or a mother. 
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Importance of the Housekeeping Profession to Girls 


F I CAN impress upon the mothers of America that every daughter 
—no matter in what station of life—should be taught, previous to her 
marriage, the profession of housekeeping, I shall have done the great- 
est work that has been accomplished in America. It is not that this girl 
must cook, or sweep, or dust, but she must thoroughly understand the 
tactics of private before she is capable of the work of major-general. 
It is far more nearly divine for a woman to be a good mother and 
a perfect homekeeper than a poor or indifferent and half-starved 
sculptor, musician or artist. ‘These avenues are overcrowded, and 
women are forced to marry through sheer necessity, which certainly 
entails a loss of seli-respect. The homes and the children emanating 
from such influences are apparent everywhere. 

Women’s education should equal that of men, but their paths, while 
always equal, are different. The highest position has been given to 
woman—that of ‘‘mother’’—and as the mothers of men let us learn, 
above all things, to care for the physical and mental condit‘on of the 
persons in our homes. 

Glance for a moment at the children of the careless rich or the 
upper middle-classes and the very poor; they are puny, white, small- 
boned and frequently degenerate—the results of false living. 

If a man invests his money in a herd of cattle he immediately em- 
ploys a herdsman at a large salary, and requires the highest references 
as to the ability of this man; while his children are being pushed from 
place to place in a cart, by ignorant nurses, and are fed, bathed and 
dressed by people far below the intellectual standard of the man who 
cares for his cattle. 

From observation I have been frequently shocked at the conversa- 
tion of young married people—the lightness, the frivolity and the in- 
difference to the real issues of life. And yet, after all, one or two years 
of hard work smooths every rugged path and leaves the mistress to the 
enjoyment of the higher pleasures of life—those of health and comfort. 
What can take the place of perfect health—to be absolutely well from 
the first to the last day of the year; to be ready to join the family in 
every pleasure; to plan and work out their studies with the children, 
and to progress with them antil the day they leave college, and then to 
assist and plan their future lives and to know that they have been 
successful through your help, when they needed it most ? 

Every child is plastic—simply putty in the hands of the mother. 
We are the architects of men; we may not be satisfied with our work, 
but the fact remains, nevertheless. During the early years—the build- 
ing years—the child requires the most careful training, and absolutely 
perfect food—food suited to the situation and environment that will 
make him a perfect individual. Theory is one thing; we must have 
practice to support it. The air is filled with ideas of how best to edu- 
cate our girls, but all these ideas are of little moment, compared with 
the testimony that we must observe if we look at the coming generations. 

I should not take away from the young any useful pleasures, but I 
should add to the pleasures and luxuries, which come from money in 
this country, the greater and higher knowledge of how best to use the 
money and how best to live, for two-thirds of the population die before 
they learn the art of living. 


A Study Should be Made of Household Economics 


OOKING is easy for me simply because I have studied its chem- 
istry, physiology, biology, and added them to the art of living, 
which means the building of the body. 

Do not make a ceremonial of your housekeeping, but let each meal 
be well-balanced and composed of the daintiest and most artistic foods 
that it is in your power to purchase. 

A woman has so many thousands of things to do about the home 
that cooking must only have its share of time. Therefore, study 
economy, manipulations and the easiest way of accomplishing the 
work. Plan bills-of-fare a week in advance, then quietly make out 
the market lists for each day. If you are your own cook this makes 
the work easy; if you must direct a woman she will know in advance 
just what she is to do, and will plan accordingly. I have seen, in rich 
and well-to-do houses, the cook approach the mistress at eleven o’clock 
for her luncheon bill-of-fare, to be served, probably, at twelve-thirty. 
You can see, at a glance, that such housekeeping is laborious drudgery; 
hours are wasted that should be utilized otherwise. 

I remember once being in a butcher-shop when the quarter-of- 
twelve whistle blew; a small child appeared with fifteen cents in her 
hand; handing it to the butcher she said: “ Mother wants something 
to fry—it’s a quarter to twelve.” Only fifteen minutes to cook the 
dinner for her husband—a laborer. Do you wonder that our laborers 
strike? Do you wonder that they are dissatisfied? It is not that they 
are underpaid, but it is the general dissatisfaction with our whole 
system of living. If you should remonstrate with that housewife she 
would think you were robbing her of her pleasure. She probably had 
been visiting all morning with her neighbor. And so, year after year, 
we go on and slide down and down until the general domestic question 
is the ever-present topic among housewives, and the scarcity of good 
servants is alarming. They have gone, never to return. 

Perhaps another reason why cooking is so easy for me is that all dry 
materials are put into the storeroom three times a year. Rice, beans of 
three varieties, a very few canned goods, a little dried fruit, with various 
seasonings and sauces, are always at hand. This means economical 
living. You save in price; you save in time and worry. Perishable 
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marketing is purchased twice a week, and not in quantities, but a 
little of everything. A few apples, a few oranges, a half-dozen bananas, 
pears or peaches in season, rather than a bushel of any one of them. 
This gives variety and adds attractiveness to the table. 

Meats are dealt with after the French fashion. Instead of one 
chicken for a meal I purchase two, using the white meat one day, and 
reserving the dark meat for the day after or perhaps the third day, 
again giving variety at less cost. This, of course, refers to a fowl, as 
a young chicken should be broiled and served whole. 


A Weekly or Monthly Allowance is Always Advisable 


yf IS well to have an allowance. either by the week or month; then, 
in planning the bills-of-fare, if you have an expensive dish today, 
make up tomorrow on some made-over delicacy, with a nice variety of 
vegetables. But do your thinking and planning one day for the next 
six. See that your plans are written out carefully and tacked up in the 
various parts of the house where they are needed. Then let your maid 
alone until she proves herself incompetent; if she does so prove her- 
self instruct her; but, I beg of you, be able to tell her just where she 
has made a mistake, and be able to show her the better way. Some- 
times the people who do our cooking cannot think as rapidly as we, and 
it becomes necessary to show them twice. I remember a few years 
ago I had an excellent cook, but I always had to give the recipe twice, 
and stand over her each time to get it quite perfect; that was the end 
of it; ever after it came in just right, and frequently it seemed to me 
that it was a little better than the first one I personally had made. 

Have a variety, but do not discuss the food at the table. It is better 
to have a lively conversation, so that the children will eat that which 
is put before them without thinking about it. 

Cooking is drudgery for most persons because they do not use the 
same intelligent care that they would in any other profession or busi- 
ness. One must not employ a low-grade person to do good and easy 
cooking. In the large cities the individual house is fast disappearing 
and we are living in underground, i!l-ventilated quarters, or in sky- 
scraping buildings in apartments called “ flats’; we are cliff and cave 
dwellers. Even persons in moderate circumstances speak with pride 
of dining once or twice a week at some first-class hotel, where they pay 
more for one meal than they should spend for five if they were living 
in their own well-regulated homes. 


Vezretables for Two Days Should be Cooked at One Time 


IME and fire are both saved if enough vegetables be cooked one 

day for two. Let me explain carefully what I mean by this. In 
asparagus season, boil a double quantity and serve it today hot, with 
sauce Hollandaise; tomorrow, cold, as a salad. Cook enough string 
beans to serve today, simply seasoned with salt, pepper and butter; 
put those left over in vinegar and serve them as an accompaniment to 
cold meat, or they may be used as a salad. Peas, left over, may be 
chilled, mixed with mayonnaise ‘dressing and served on lettuce leaves 
or in scooped-out tomatoes. One can boil a half peck of potatoes, 
have them today plain boiled with a little melted butter and chopped 
parsley; chopped and served in cream sauce tomorrow, and au 
gratin perhaps two days after, as one would not care to eat potatoes 
for dinner three days in succession. In cooking beets they will be 
served today hot with butter; an extra quantity will be covered with 
vinegar and used as a garnish for potato or chiffonade salad. 

It is wise to buy a larger quantity of fish than is required for a single 
meal; next day, warm it over in cream sauce and serve it in a rice or 
potato border. 

This method puts the greater bulk of cooking every other day, and 
will thus leave a day of rest between. 

For many gencrations it has been the fashion of the housewife to 
wash on Monday and iron on Tuesday; therefore on Monday the 
cooking should be light. Tuesday, when the fire must be continuous 
for ironing, make your stock, cook such vegetables as beets, old peas 
and beans, that soften best under the influence of a slow heat. One 
must be in the kitchen anyway, and thus can save time as well as fire. 

Cooking is easy for me because I live so simply: a breakfast of 
coffee and a little fruit and rolls for those who want them; a dainty 
luncheon of some vegetable, or a salad with bread, or, again, fruit, or 
perhaps a bowl of milk and crackers, or in cold weather a dish of milk 
toast; then a nice simple but dainty dinner: a soup, a meat, with two 
vegetables, a dainty vegetable salad, with toasted crackers and cheese, 
and, if any one wants it, a cup of coffee, or a little fruit. I never have 
a cooked dessert. Sometimes, in very hot weather, a little cup 
of frozen fruit or an ice cream. 


Cooking is Easy if One is Properly Trained 


¢ SUMMING up, then, cooking is easy if one is properly trained and 

uses intelligence in its management. It is easy for me because I was 
first trained in a well-regulated school of cookery. I had no traditions 
to forget. I started at the very foundation, and I have used systematic 
methods in my every-day work. Then, of course, I have followed the 
profession for many years, and, to make it profitable, have been obliged 
to use thought, care and energy quite equal to that involved in any 
other business. 

It is drudgery to the average woman because she dislikes it. She 
feels that it is menial. She uses no forethought, and puts no method or 
system into her business. She has never been taught to see its beauty. 
There is no limit to housekeeping success, nor the pleasures that good 
housekeeping and cookery bring, except the capacity of the individual. 

Cooking is easy for me because I never do it in a haphazard fashion 
All the materials are collected before beginning the preparation of a 
meal. Each material is carefully measured. There is no guesswork. 
Guesswork alone is drudgery, because you are never quite certain. +I 
use, intelligently, all labor-saving utensils, and have a kitchen and a 
pantry so arranged that each step counts. I utilize the wall-space in a 
small kitchen. All the utensils and seasonings are within reach of my 
cooking-table. In fact, I can get an entire meal without taking a dozen 
steps. One portion of my table is covered with zinc, so that I may 
rest a hot pan on the table for a moment, if necessary. On a granite 
plate I keep one teaspoon and one table: p0on for measuring, with two 
measuring-cups. I use paddles for stirring, otherwise one must run 
to the sink twenty times to wash a tablespoon; this alone is drudgery. 

Do not forget that brains count in the kitchen more than in any 
other part of the house. The kitchen causes more trouble in this 
country than the parlor. 

Cooking is drudgery to most women because they do not understand 
it. It is difficult for any one to do unfamiliar work. 

I should like to make a plea to the mothers of America that each 
girl, as soon as she reaches the age of twelve, have added to her studies 
a thorough course in domestic science and household arts, that she 
may escape the sad lessons from the school of experience through 
which her mother may have passed. 





NOTE — The article by Mrs. Rorer in the next (the October) issue of The Journal 
will be on “ A Well-Ba'anced Ration in the Family.” 
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‘When Beans Are 
Blessings 


H Reader, if — 

Thy waistband — 

Grows too tight and 
Thy figure — 
Changing barrel-wise, 
Be full of promise toward 
The rotund and Falstaffian, 
Take heed and hope — 
Here’s rescue now in sight. 

. * * * 


If Fat should be thy bane, then 

Beans are thy Salvation, when — 

** Snider-processed ”’ 

In the Cooking. 

Thus deprived of ‘‘Colic’’ and 

Their native indigestibility 

Beans are rendered mellow, 

Cheesy, tender, mouth-watering, 

Digestible and daintily delicious. 

Now Beans are ‘‘ Meat”’ 

As sure as Starch makes Fat. 

And all things wherein Meat 

Is rich in Body-building, therein 

Beans are richer yet 

Though free from fat-production. 
* k& & 


**Snider-process ’’ Pork & Beans 
Are vegetable ‘‘ Lean Meat’’ 
Garden grown, and free from 
That Uric Acid, which, in Meat, 
Induces Rheumatism, Gout. 
By Nature’s Nitrogen, 
They are packed full and 
Brimming o’er, with 
Muscle-making, 
Power-giving Proteid. 
Richer than primest Beef 
Or fresh-laid Eggs, 
Or Stilton Cheese, 
(They’re 23 per cent Nitrogenous ) 
The very pinnacle 
Of Faultless Food 
For Man or Woman, Boy or Girl 
For growing Child or Invalid. 

* * * 


“*Snider-process’’ Pork & Beans 
Are seasoned daintily with 

That peerless seven-spiced 
Ripe-Tomato-Catsup 

Which has made the name 

Of Snider famous. 

Moreover 
They are sold by Grocers 
Under unconditional guarantee. 
“ Your money back if vou 
Don’t find them finer than 

The finest you have 

Ever before eaten.”’ 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 

















Don’t Torture Your Dear Baby! 


Baby must be kept warm with soft Flannels, but 
the least little bur may irritate its delicate skin so as 


to cause spasms. Non-Nettle Flannels are made in a 
way that keeps the nettles out. We protect babies and save mothers 
money all over the world. The Non-Nettle story tells why our 
flannels are superior. It's free along with the Flannel and Baby 
White Goods sample case, catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps for 
expectant mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for every 
article in haby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material neecle! 
and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 

We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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eS Right Coffee 
Brings Health 


Right Coffee contains nothing injurious 
— onthe contrary, it aids digestion, tones 
the nerves and invigorates the tired. 
Boiled Coffee is spoiled coffee -- right 
coffee is coffee made in the 


anning- 
owman 


“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 
pagciotes are not cpoeped out as they are 

y the ordinary methods. By an automatic 
circulating process nothing but the good 
is poem bg leaving the grounds haee 
they will do no harm and giving you not 
only a healthful beverage but better coffee 
and saves one third over the old way. 

At the leading dealers in the urn style with 

alcohol burner or in Coffee Pot Style for 

use on gas stove or range. Over 100 styles 

and sizes. Write for descriptive booklet J-1. 
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Complexion Powder 
Beautifies without any injurious after- 


effects. It is prepared of the purest mate- 

rials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, 
which retains the delicate perfume until all is 
gone. Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting 


All druggists 
have it or 











Supporter 


Sizes from 1% to 2% inches, 
5c a card of three. 
3% inch, card of two, 5c. 





Silk Covered 

Double Bone 
| Endless Loop 
. White or Black 








24,000,000 TRYUNE Supporters sold last year 
SCHLOSS-SPEIER CO., Sth Ave. and 21st St., N.Y. 


























Baby Go Wif You?” 


“cc 
- No trouble to take baby anywhere — 
in the crowded street — on the cars — 
it the crow ded stores— if you have an 


ay ~ Oriole Go-Basket 


¥ \ May be taken on arm or lap. Wheels 
S, 







out of sight — can't soil clothes. May 


Weighs be changed from go-cart to 
only either High Chair, Jumper or 

Bassinet in three seconds. In- 
7 Ibs 


dorsed by leading physicians. 
Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet telling how to ob- 
tain Go-Basket on approval. 


The Withrow Mfg. Co. 
77 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











| inside and stand where he could hear 


| this side or somewhere, watching you. 





A Stranger in the Church 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 




















Saint Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Boston 


The pew-owners object, you know, to 
being disturbed by any one coming 
in late.’ He saw I was interested, 
for he went on quite confidentially, 
“*That is a funny way, isn’t it?” 
‘‘Well, yes,” I replied; ‘‘if one 
wished to hear the prayers, it does 
seem as if he might be allowed to step 


them.” 

‘*Now,” said my young friend, ‘‘I’d 
let you in there in a minute, but 
some vestryman would catch me and then there’d 
be trouble. ‘There’s always a vestryman sitting on 
You see, 
the pew-owners went to the vestry and made a big 


| fuss and they decided not to let people in, as I tell 


you. It’s the first church I ever was in where they 
wouldn’t let you in.” 

As he talked a man and woman came down the 
stairs leading to the gallery. They had been re- 
fused admittance there. Through the aw d bits of 
glass in the doors I could see a big and fashionable 


| congregation assembled. I left. But in the even- 
| ing I went back and was there at the closing of the 


service. I stood alone in my pew until the big, 
dark church was entirely deserted. 


Nothing of Special Interest Happened in 
the Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In the vestibule here hangs a sign : ‘‘ Strangers are 


| always welcome. Step inside; seats will be pro- 


vided.” A man came to me with a smile and 
ushered me to a pew on the right side of the left 
aisle. When I left the usher smiled at me again, 
but that was all. 


At the First Presbyterian Church I found that 
the ushers were unusually anxious to please. —Two 


| came to me and asked to show me to a seat. I 


found this on the bulletin: ‘‘A hearty welcome to 
all the services of this church and to all its privi- 
leges and responsibilities. Do not be in haste to 
leave the church, and allow no stranger to pass out 
without a friendly word and an invitation to 
return.” 


The Usher at the People’s Temple, Methodist 
Episcopal, was quite friendly. He advised me 
not to take a seat behind a post, where I could 


| not see very well. Otherwise, I was allowed to 


select my place. 


I Found My Own Place at an evening service 
at the Old South Church. I noted in the vesti- 
bule a welcome to Sunday-school service sign, 


| but no “‘Strangers Cordially Welcomed.” After 
| service I went through what had now become a 
| usual experience. No one gave me a smile or 


word of greeting. 


There were Several Businesslike young ushers 
at the Mount Vernon Church. One took me toa 
pew on the left side of the centre aisle. It was not 
particularly far forward, but it could not be called 
an undesirable seat. Several persons stared at me 
when I left, but no one spoke. 


When I Arrived at the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church the auditorium was empty save 


| for a young woman arranging the flowers. A 





woman entered with me. We took our stand at 
the rear of the middle aisle. The young lady 
looked at us, but did not smile or nod. At twent 
minutes past ten a young man came to us. ‘‘Shall 
I show youseats ?” he asked, with neither a ‘‘ Good- 
morning” nor asmile. He took us to aside pew. 
I asked him if the side pews were reserved for 
strangers. ‘‘Yes,’’ he answered shortly, ‘‘all but 
three or four front ones.’ I asked him one or two 
other questions, receiving the monosyllable ‘‘ Yes,” 
with no further information attached. 


The Usher at the Second Unitarian Church 
was a pleasant man. He did not say ‘‘Good- 
morning,” but his manner implied it as he met me 
with asmile. He escorted me to the fifth pew from 
the front on the left side of the centre aisle. When 
I left he gave me another smile. 


Outside the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
hangs a white lantern with ‘‘Welcome” painted 
on it in black letters. Over one of the arches be- 
fore you turn aside to climb the stairs to the audi- 
torium the word ‘‘Welcome” is in large letters. 
When I entered a youth on a seat across the room 
acted as if he would come and find me a seat. Then 
looking me over again he sank back. As for the 
congregation, it knew not when I came 
nor when I left. 


“Go to ‘Brimstone Corner,’” I 
had been told; ‘‘they will freeze you 
out there.” The combination 
sounded strange and I tested it by 
attending the ‘‘ Brimstone Corner,” 
as the Park Street Congregational 
Church is called. I found my own 
seat. After the benediction the con- 
gregation passed the good word of 
greeting all along the line—that is, ex- 
cept along my line. I made my way 
slowly from the rear up to the front, 
through the centre aisle. I touched 


Little Church Around the Corner 
New York 





South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Boston 





Tremont Temple 
Baptist, Boston 





Plymouth Congrega- 
tional, Brooklyn 


shoulders with scores passing out or 
stopping to chat. A large number 
went forward to shake hands with the 
mena I stopped in the second pew 
rom the front. Noone noticed meas 


with several. Helooked at me once or 
twice, but, knowing what had hap- 
pened to me many times before, I did not believe he 
would stop at my pew. Hedid, though. He actu- 
ally walked right up to me with a sunny smile, held 
out his hand and said : ‘‘Good-morning; I am glad 
to see you.” I felt better and encouraged, but 
although I waited a long time, drifted downstairs 
to the Sunday-school room, none of the men and 
women I passed and repassed spoke or smiled. I 
was not even asked to take a seat in a class or to 
return, though it was Sunday-school hour and 
classes were assembling. 


Somehow I Thought the Congregation at the 
Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church was just the 
kind that would be glad to see me. But it was not. 
I remained while its members laughed and chatted 
after dismissal. I was right in the heart of things, 





I stood right with them. Everybody | 
passed me by. I had one surprise, | 
though. After the crowd thinned out | 
a little, Doctor Conrad, the pastor, | 
came down the aisle, shaking hands | 





but all to no purpose. Just as I decided to give it | 


up a motherly-looking woman stopped before me 
and said, ‘‘How do you do?” She hesitated a 
while before offering me her hand, then with a sort 
of embarrassed smile she put out her hand and we 
shook hands. After she turned away it was over 
for me. I waited until the church was almost 
empty, stood in the hall outside and again at the 
foot of the stairs. I received no further notice. 


At the Clarendon Street Baptist Church I 
saw no ushers. I waited for some time. None of 
the incoming congregation nor those in pews knew 
I was there, so I found myself a seat. I was not 
disturbed in any way while in this church. When 
I left no one I met even glanced at me. 


There were Scores of Young People at 
Berkeley Temple (Congregational). An usher said, 
‘Take any seat you wish.” He did not preface his 
remark with ‘‘Good-evening,” nor did any one 
speak to me in Berkeley Temple. At the top of its 
calendar the first words under the date-line are: 
‘*Welcome to the Stranger. Make your home with 
us if not settled elsewhere. The pastors wish to 
meet the people after any service. Seats all free 
at all services.”” Afterward I went back and stood 
where the people were talking, so that they could 
easily see me if they wished. I took my departure 
leisurely. Many passed me in the vestibule and on 
the stairs leading to the street. Each attended 
strictly to his own affairs. I did not quite catch 
the significance of the ‘‘ Welcome to the Stranger” 
here. 


The Usher at the First United Presbyterian 
Church asked me very cordially where I wished a 
seat. I left it to him, and he gave me one about 
one-third from the rear on the left of the centre 
aisle. When I went out no one spoke to me. 


In the Union Congregational Church a man, 
evidently the janitor, motioned to me to sit where 
I pleased. On its bulletin this church says: ‘It 
is our wish that every one may feel at home in 
our Father’s House. Strangers and visitors are 
always welcome at Union Church’’—by a motion, 
I should add. 


Tremont Temple is Called ‘‘The Strangers’ 
Sabbath Home.” An usher kindly told me to go 
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CORDEMON 
CARPET 


costs only 50 cents a 
square yard (average 
price), but will out- 
wear any two carpets 
at anywhere near the 
price. 

Made of tough, wear-resisting 
cord, in plain colors, mottled effects 
and two-tone patterns, Fast colors. 
Reversible — each side alike. 

“ Cordemon ” is especially rec- 
ommended for bedrooms and for 
rooms that have the hardest wear 
*—halls, stairs, living-rooms, dens, 
offices, churches, etc.—and as a 
filling around large rugs. 

John Wanamaker uses 10,000 
yards in his New York store. 

For your protection, look for 
the Red Triangle Tag on every 
roll. Money back if dissatisfied. 
1] 






Samples, and 
our Carpet Book 
“*A,”’ sent free 
for your dealer’s 
name,if be can’t 


supply you. 
MORRIS & CO. 


Groveville, N. J. 
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to a side door where I could get a seat nearer the | 
front. The service was followed by baptism by | 
immersion, four persons being immersed. It says | 
on the bulletin: ‘‘Strangers and visitors are invited | 


to meet the pastor and associate pastor at the close 
of the morning and evening services, the pastor in 
front of the pulpit, and the associate pastor in the 
main lobby.” As the big congregation strolled 
out I looked in vain for the pastor in front of the 
pulpit. A rather young man, who shook hands 


with many, passed me. He may have been the | 


associate pastor. I noticed him later in the lobby 
shaking hands. No one took any notice of me 
as I lingered. To give the ‘‘Strangers’ Sabbath 
Home” a fair test I remained until darkness blotted 


out the big auditorium. In the bright lobby people | 


were laughing and talking. I stayed here until 
the last group went outinto the storm. 


The Next Day I Left Boston. I 
had attended twenty-four churches, 
and of twenty-four pastors, one, 
Doctor Conrad, the pastor of the Park 
Street Congregational Church, had 
sought me out and spoken tome. In 
four churches, four members, two 
being ushers, had passed a friendly 
word. As for the other nineteen 
churches, not a word from any one. 

My editors now asked me to ‘‘go 
West,” and I went! In the October 
JouRNAL I shall teil of my experiences 
in the churches of some cities in the 
Middle West. 





Saint James’s 
Brooklyn 


Emmanue! Baptist Church 
Brooklyn 





Grace Church 
Brooklyn 


Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal, Brooklyn 
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FOR CHURCH 
FAIRS 





THE LARKIN BOOTH 


AN EASY WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


AT 
FAIRS, BAZAARS 
AND LAWN FETES 


without extra expense to anyone— 
without donations or contributions 





The plan is simple, practical, efficient. 
Recommended by pastors and con- 
gregations wherever tried. 


WE SEND COMPLETE 
BOOTH SUPPLIES FREE 


For $10.00 you receive Larkin Prod- 
ucts and Samples amounting at retail 
to $27.50—and orders may be taken 
for future delivery. 


As much as $100.00 has been raised 
by a Larkin Booth in a single night. 


What others have done, you can a 


Mail Coupon for Application 3 w” 
Blank No. 41" and you will re- ° ~. % 
ceive complete information. 4 é 
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EpiroriaL Notre —This is the first of a new series of articles by The Lady from Philadelphia, in which she will month by month 
take up in THE JourNaL the Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will 
be particularly helpful to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. 


OSES, the manliest man in human 
M history, is the central figure in the 

lessons for this month—studied by 
Sunday-schools all over the world. He is 
every inch a hero—God’s hero—and the 
lessons of his life may well bring inspira- 
tion to our own. 

Marcus Aurelius, it is said, kept a diary 
wherein he recorded his obligations to those 
whose examples had helped him to become 
morally stronger. To his father he owed 
self-control; to his mother, patience; to a 
tutor, the duty of justice. This “Christian 
heathen” pondered these qualities and tried 
to make them his own. 

Human nature is naturally imitative. Our hearts are sensitive to 
receive impressions of persons. It is our responsibility to select the 
sitters for the portraits. 

The unselfishness of Moses strikes us first. Upon ancient monu- 
ments royalty is represented as twice the size of the ordinary mortals. 
That is how Self looms large to most of us. Moses, brought up in 
the palace of the Pharaohs—some say, as heir to the throne —allowed 
no personal ambition to weigh against his generous championship 
of his oppressed and despised compatriots. 

Not only position, but all intellectual advantages as well were 
involved in the sacrifice. It was Egypt’s “golden age”’ of learning. 
All its resources contributed to his culture. Later, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Thales and Plato studied at its universities. 
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ROBABLY the rumor of his birth finally reached him, and 
curiosity, then interest, then sympathy drew him to his race. 

The whips, used to chastise the Hebrews who lagged or fainted at 
their toil, had sharp bits of stone or metal tied at the ends of the lash, 
which cut the flesh to ribbons. Moses’s heart must have burned at 
sight of these cruelties, and at last, his temper at white heat, he took 
the law into his own hands, and killed an Egyptian lord in defense of a 
Hebrew slave—not stopping to count the cost to himself, how “his 
world” would regard it, nor even his accountability to God. 

No one defends the act, but 

**F’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.”’ 
It was done in hot blood—but his punishment followed speedily. 
Forced to fly, his whole life changed from that hour. Josephus says 
that, having recently led a brilliant and successful campaign against 
the Ethiopians, he was the most popular man in the kingdom, thereby 
incurring Pharaoh’s jealousy. 

We may not “do evil that good may come,” nor do right things in 
wrong ways. But for his sin how gloriously God might have de- 
livered Israel by Moses! All his past history shows God’s purpose. 
There is never any need to sin. Though God’s love may bring good 
out of evil, it can never be the same as though we had not sinned. The 
scars remain. A farmer told his hot-tempered son that he would drive 
a nail into the barn-door whenever he lost his temper, and every time 
he conquered himself he would draw one out. At Jast the day came 
when the door having been well peppered with nails could show not 
one remaining. ‘Tohis father’s surprise the boy turned from it sadly, 
saying: “ But the marks are still there.” 


HE first thing Moses did when in his flight he reached Midian was 

to interfere in another quarrel. 

Some girls, coming to draw water, were driven roughly away from 
the well by shepherds. Moses fought them all and his chivalry toward 
the maidens procured him a welcome at their father’s, Jethro’s, house. 

Is this the ‘“‘meek’’ Moses? Yes, the word has been perverted. He 
had a hot temper which required all his life’s training to learn to con- 
trol, but that control, that self-mastery that met the provocation of the 
murmuring Israelites with firm patience— undaunted, self-collected 
is meekness. Its symptoms are sometimes mistaken for weakness, but 
it is no pliant quality. It is the hand on the rein. When the God-man 
submitted to be buffeted and spat upon without retaliation the highest 
reach of the virtue is recognized. 

At Midian Moses married one.of Jethro’s daughters and became a 
shepherd. In the naming of his son Gershom (a stranger here) we 
detect his homesickness. The contrast with his past, the yearning to 
befriend the people whom he so pitied, his loneliness drove him to God, 
and there in his exile he learned to know Him. 

The strongest, deepest, richest natures are those whom loneliness 
or trouble have forced to become acquainted with God. The only way 
to know any one is to be much in that one’s company alone. ‘ Moses 
talked with God—as a man talks with his friend.” 

“Do ye ken (know) Jesus?” asked a little Scotch lad of another. 

“ Aye.” 

“Oh, but do ye ken Him to speak to?” 

When we know Him thus we not only speak to Him, but He answers 
if we will but listen. 


OSES was thus taught many things. Doctor Hillis says: “ Moses 
will control our jurists tomorrow because he spent forty years in 
the desert reflecting on principles of justice.” The injustice of Egypt 
set him thinking. The life made him a poet. Alone with God under 
the stars his thoughts took on the sublimity which is expressed in the 
ninetieth Psalm: “From everlasting to everlasting Thou art God.” 
All this time he was storing force, being unconsciously prepared to 
be the champion of the cause nearest his heart—becoming familiar 
with the land through which he was to lead the people; but when the 
time came he was timid, unready. Accustomed toa solitary life, he felt 
no confidence in himself to act well his part among people again. 

Staggered at God’s command to go to Pharaoh, demanding the 
release of His people, he makes excuses. 

“They will not believe me” —God condescends to work miracles for 
his encouragement, which he might repeat before Pharaoh as credentials. 

“T am slow of speech.” This may not have been an excuse only. 
He was a man of “deeds, not words.” 

Most of us talk too much and do too little. “Our religion is but a 
talk to what the early Christians enjoyed, possessed and lived in.” 

Our sex is especially criticised for our much talking. The Chinese 
alphabet has a symbol for the word “woman.”” When two of these are 
together they mean “gossip.’”’ Three in succession means “scandal!” 

Professor James, of Harvard, thus sums up Carlyle’s message to the 
race, aimed at the talkers: “Hang your sensibilities. Stop your 
sniveling complaints and your equally sniveling raptures. Leave off 
your general emotional tomfoolery and get to work like men!” 

God overcame Moses’s self-distrust by the promise, “Thou art able 
since I will be with thee.” What matters it what you are? Faith is 
believing that God will keep His promises. Duty is not measured by 
our capacity. 

In the account of Moses’s mission to Pharaoh when imposing the 
ten plagues during ten consecutive months, he remained humble, 


restrained, dignified, confessedly the mere instrument of God. 
Through all the stressful days that followed the glorious issue of it 
all, with an undisciplined rabble of 600,000 souls to manage, out on 
life’s firing-line all the time, his magnificent poise never wavered. 

What is the secret of such power? He was much with God. He 
took his orders from Him. He believed that “efforts are ours, results 
are God’s.” 


ENERAL GRANT said that the most important qualification for 
G a General is patience. The patience of Moses was a conquest 
over his natural self. He bore the murmuring of the people for forty 
years. Fretting was their chronic complaint. When supplies ran 
short they whimpered like peevish children. 

Patience is not lazy compliance with existing conditions to avoid the 
friction of resistance. Patience bears bravely, uncomplainingly for the 
sake of the joy set before it. When, intrusted with the mighty revela- 
tion of the ten commandments, Moses was returning from the mount of 
communion with God, bearing the precious tablet, and dashed it in 
pieces at sight of the golden calf, he was never reproached. It was jeal- 
ousy for God’s honor, not temper. After grinding the idol to dust 
which, scattered on water, he forced the people to drink, he cried: 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?”” The question rings through the cen- 
turies. Those who were loyal or repentant were required to dispatch 
the rebellious ones. Yet not one need have perished. 

Father Taylor says: ‘Folks are better than angels.” At least 
they are more interesting to us whose experience of angels is not 
large—and Moses never seems so ‘“‘dear”’ (if the slang may be par- 
doned ) as when on the morrow he says to the people: ‘ Ye have sinned 
greatly. And now I go up unto the Lord. Peradventure I shall make 
atonement for you.”” He went to offer himself to the Lord as a sacrifice. 

He repeats the confession to God, adding: “ Yet now, if Thou wilt 
forgive their sin———”’ And the words stop here as though he felt it too 
much to ask. “In the pause we almost hear him sob,’’ Moody said —- 
“and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book!” 

Annihilation seemed preferable to continued existence, knowing the 
people of his love and care unforgiven. There has been but One sacri- 
ficed for sin, and God tells him that he who sins must bear his own 
punishment, and renews the promise of His presence with them. 


HERE are many references in the Bible to the “ book of God.” 
“Somewhere in God’s universe is the record of what I did and 
said yesterday and all the yesterdays of my life.” 

The word “character”? meant originally a letter-figure or symbol 
cut into a substance with some sharp instrument. It has come to mean 
the effect upon the soul that the repeated choice between good and evil 
has made permanent. By some moral telegraphy the -characters 
“written on the fleshly tablets of the heart” may repeat their record 
in God’s book of life. But Paul speaks of “ Blotting out the hand- 
writing that was against us, nailing it to His cross.” 

When God had again called Moses to Mount Sinai, talked with him 
there and graciously wrote His laws anew on other tablets of stone, he 
“wist not that his face shone” as he rejoined the people—typical of 
inner gladness and unconscious influence that come of being with God 
—something of the glory lingers. 

Under the consummate leadership of Moses for fifteen months 
the Israelites reached the borders of the Promised Land. With 
high heart Moses cries to them God’s message: “ Behold. Jehovah 
hath set the land before thee; go up and possess it!” It was the 
supreme moment. The excitement must have been intense. 

Moses sends a committee to explore the land. He must know “not 
whether the Jand was fit for them, but whether they were fit for the 
land.” He could not lead an unwilling people. When ten out of 
twelve returned, acknowledging that the land exceeded expectation, 
but, adding with profound despondency, “We are not able to go up 
against this people,” we do not hear that Moses said a word 

Fancy the sickening disappointment! Again that meekness, the 
hand on the rein controlling, calming, steadying. His love for God 
and for them held him while they railed in panic at him and at God, 
crying: “Let us choose a leader and return to Egypt.” They were 
condemned to return to the wilderness for further training. 


T LAST the happy time came when the Israelites, under Moses, 

had conquered their way to the Jordan, the eastern boundary of 

the promised heritage. Knowing that he was soon to leave them, 

Moses assembled the people and rehearsed before them God’s deal- 

ings in the past, pleading with tender solicitude that they would con- 

tinue faithful and obedient. “Hear and do, O Israel, that it may be 
well with thee.” It was his farewell. 

He had delivered them from the most powerful nation upon earth, 
led them through the perils of the desert for forty years, and against a 
country settled by fierce tribes which they conquered. Benedict 
Arnold, Constable of Bourbon, and others turned traitor when they 
fancied themselves slighted, but no ingratitude could cool his patriotism. 
His nature was so large, his devotion to his people so sincere, that 
their enmity and injustice were usually like waves against a rock. 

But he, the pattern of forbearance, at Meribah lost his temper! 
Under great provocation he was guilty of angry impatience and arro- 
gated to himself apparently the miraculous power of which he was 
but the instrument. All know the icident. For this he was never to 
lead his people into the land. The single failure would have seemed 
a small thing in one less perfect. As we women say, “Everything 
shows on white,’”’ but God holds his tallest saints up to high standards. 
He does not accept temptation as an excuse for sin. We can never 
say of the smallest one: “‘He doth not regard it.” ‘He that so loved 
us, that He spared not His own Son,” will not condone an offense. 


OR Israel’s sake, too, his public sin must be openly punished. God 

cannot show favoritism. But He found a way to mitigate the disci- 
pline with loving-kindness. Calling Moses up from the encampment 
in the Jordan valley to the highest crest of Pisgah, God showed him all 
the broad lands that stretched between the river and the “utmost 
sea’’ (Mediterranean)—the first to behold the Promised Land. The 
eye is carried in that crystalline air over incredible distances. 

“Mother-ways” often interpret God’s dealings with His children. 
I know one mother whose love often disguises itself as punishment. 

Moses was old. He had passed through many hardships. There 
were yet to be sharp conflicts even in the land, so God, after satisfying 
his yearning to see the Canaan of his dreams, took him to the real 
Promised Land to receive his reward, and yet honored his law of 
righteousness by what appeared like punishment to Moses and the 
people. So Moses died there, “by the mouth of the Lord,” is the literal 
translation. Jewish tradition says, ‘‘ by the kiss of the Lord.” “Asa 
father kisses his boy when he lifts him to his knee.’””, No man knoweth 
hissepulchre. Heneedsnomonument. He had completed his work, 
having laid strong foundations for a nation destined to outlive the 
centuries. ‘Precious (of great importance and tenderest interest) in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.”” Who are God’s 
saints? We are, if we are trying to do His will. 
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“Stencil” 

Sewing 

Machine. 
Fraud 


When you buy a sew- 
ing machine be sure that 
the name on the machine 
proves merit instead of 
disguising fraud. 

It is a fact that certain 
makers of job-lot ma- 
chines, ‘seconds,’ etc., 
sell these machines to 
dealers under various 
fancy names which the 
dealer himself selects. 

Thus two dealers will sell 
the SAME job-lot machines 


under different names and at 
different prices. 


SINGER 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


also the 
Wheeler & Wilson 


protect you against this and 
all other machine frauds. 

When you see the name 
Singer or Wheeler & Wilson 
on a sewing machine you 
can be sure that you are 
getting the best that money 
can buy. 

These machines are sold 
only at Singer stores or by 
Singer salesmen — never 
through dealers, never under 


any other name. This is 
your protection. 


BY THIS WILL 
SIGN FIND 
YOU SINGER 
MAY STORES 
KNOW EVERY- 
AND WHERE 
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| CARD. PATTERV 


Your Church on a Souvenir 


Postal-Card 





The 
Solderless 
Seam in Heinz ; 


esby- improved Tin. 














The Cardinal service in the style of 








za, Bs A 
ts aes terian Church 
yung earnestly re 
Sis uests your 
subscription or renewal to 
THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL orTHE SATUR.- 
DAY EVENING POST—or 
both. A liberal part of the 
money will goto our eae 
and possibly a large cas 
rize. Will you assist us? 
Would not THE JOURNAL 
and THE POST make spien- 
did gifts to your friends? If 
a renewal, to started at 
expiration of a present sub- 
—_ please state that 


ct. 

Kindly make check, 
money order or express 
order payable to Mrs. F.R 

on, and mail to her at 
ry ingston Avenue, Plain- 
eld, or to me. 

Will you kindly help us? 

Sincerely yours, 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF PLAINFIELD OEDICATED 1890 





A Specimen of the Artistic Postal-Cards Offered to Churches 


is raised. Connected with the plan as arranged is a 


EINZ 
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Improved Tin 


For Heinz Pure Food 


The Heind Improved Tin marks 
another great advance jn the perfect 
preparation afd healthfu) preservation 
of pure foods, for which the Heinz 
Kitchens havg become sQ famous. It 
is manufactdred especially by Heinz 
and used fok Heinz products. It is 
unique—unysual. There'is no lead to 
come in coftact with the, contents of 











HE Lapties’ HoME JOURNAL has every reason : 4 ; 
Louis XIV is th ewes tedieceh4 to feel grateful to the church people of Amer suggestion for a novel entertainment which if used the tin—the top and tom being 
bores ee Pe a ae ees ica, for to them more than to any other one _ will largely increase the profits. crimped into place and hermetically 
either Sterling or plate — purest in design class is the magazine indebted for its success. Any sealed withput solder. 
: . plan which offers a chance to coéperate with them What You Must Do The H¢inz Improved Tin is made 
' — purest in execution. i pis F 














But more important than appearance 
is quality. 

You want tableware that will last. 
We can give you, through your dealer, 
“silver plate that resists weer” 

Ask him for “1835 R. Wallace,” and 
don't forget the word resists, 

If you want Sterling, ask for Wallace's 
Berain pattern. , ‘ 


























appeals strongly to us. Two years ago we had five 
thousand handsome magazine booths made’ to 
be used at church fairs. These, with all the neces- 
sary decorations, we presented to that number of 
churches, at the same time arranging a plan 
through which money could be made by their use. 
Many churches made several hundred dollars in a 
week or two, and all earned something. 

Ever since that time we have felt that we wanted 
to devise some other plan which would be even 
more effective than was the magazine booth, but 
which could be used with equal success by any 
church, large or small, whether located in a great 
city or in a small country town. We knew that 


IRST: Write to us, agreeing that at least 





twenty-five hundred of the cards will be sent | 


to members of the congregation and to their 
friends. Each member has friends, either in town 
or out of town, to whom the cards can be sent. 
The aggregate will, in most cases, be in excess of 
twenty-five hundred. Some members will send 
out only a few; others, a hundred or more. We 
will supply as many of the cards as are required. 
Second: You must send to us a good, clear, 
mounted photograph of the church. 
measure not less than 5 x 7 inches, and must be 
printed on ‘‘glossy” paper. Write your letter first; 
do not send the photograph until you hear from us. 


This must | 





of extra heavy tin, the inside. being 
specially prepared so that ngt even the 
slightest faint of tin can affect the 
most delifate flavors. Furthermore, 
it is possible to perfectly sterilize the 
contents Bfter the can is sealed, thus 
insuring &bsolute purity and keeping 
quality beyond question. 
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Of the 57 Varieties, we puflup the 
followjng in tins: Preserved Fruits, 
Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, 
Mincé Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked 
Beand. ' 

















the plan must be novel, for unless it was so, interest Write to us exactly as below: A handsome booklet telling the 
| Send a postal card for catalogue and book, “The would not be aroused; it must be practicable, for The Curtis Publishing C ZS ae whole story of the 57—FREE. \ 
of Silverwere’ nd Pisw ek sales oe ie ental hie enenneiedl iiihaah anne nas uahane 1¢ Curtis Publishing Company, : a 
} Story it would be prese nted to practical men anc women, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. pee t 
| to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Box 14, and it must, while offering an opportunity to assist Pear Sirs: j \ 
Wallingford, Conn. a worthy object, give an adequate return for the We desire souvenir postal-cards for use 1 
money expended. by our members. We promise that these will all be / 
* S Aes coatinel thin muse wk ~~ mailed by members of our congregation to friends, r 1 
So we devised this new plan. it is new, for it with the understanding that we will retain a part of ’ 
| has never been previously attempted ; we know all money received in answer tothem. Details of this ! 7 
at it is acticable d suggestion vou will send to us, 
| that it is practic ible for, at our suggestion, four Ave patap without colortunamnuear es asin 
churches tried it last summer with splendid suc Indorsed by 
vin’ tom mee Seamenead 4 evi , ’ . J. HEINZ COMP. 
cess; we are warranted in believing that those Ne k  Pittsba 
ee a contributing through it will receive an adequate Ww ee rgh Chicag ° 
return for the money spent, for about two million . 5 


. : After the photograph is received we must make ~ 7 
time given to the work. dollars. This looked pretty good, but we wanted an engraving of it, print the cards and send them ; I know you 
’ ; . : ‘ to be sure that the experience of the Hemenway to you. Do not calculate upon receiving the cards like it. Mill 
@ There 1S nothing indefinite Church really indicated the strength of the idea, so in less than five weeks after the photograph is —The Ralston Miller. 
7 we suggested it to three other churches, one in received by us. If they can be sent in less time | RALSTON PURINA 
or competitive about the offer. Colorado, one in Massachusetts and the other in than this we will do so, but time will be required MILLS 
Simply definite wages for a New York. One made three hundred and one to prepare the cards, and each application must "ion Fay, 








To Any Young 
Man or 
Young Woman 


Representing 


THETADIES HOME JOURNAL 


@_ During the early part of the 
summer we engaged several 
hundred young people to look 
after our subscription renewals 
and to send new business. 
For this work we paid a regu- 
lar weekly salary and extra 
commissions. We feel so 
well satisfied with the result 
that we have now decided 
to engage as many more 
young people to do the same 
thing. We will pay a weekly 
salary of $35.00 or less, de- 


pending upon the amount of 


certain amount of work. You 
can give us all or only a part 
of your time. There is no 
expense to you; we take all 
the msk. If you are inter- 
ested, address 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
824 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








people in the United States annually pay one dollar 
and fifty cents each for the same thing, without the 
additional incentive of knowing that by so doing 
they are furthering a most worthy object in which 
they are already interested. 

Briefly outlined, our plan is this: 

For any church we will prepare and send with 
out one cent of expense a liberal supply of hand 
some souvenir postal-cards, on which is shown a 
picture of the church itself, together with a brief 
statement of the object for which it is desired to 
raise money. 

The recipient of the card is requested to send 
his or her renewal or a new subscription for THE 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL or THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post. Among the members of every congre 
gation are many people who are already subscribers 
and who will renew. Other members who have 
not already subscribed will gladly do so, and every 
member has friends, in town or elsewhere, who 
will do the same thing upon request. The card 
itself is a handsome souvenir of the church home 
of the sender. Of the money received a liberal 
part will be given by us to the church. 


How it Worked Out 

HEN we first conceived the idea last spring 

we wanted to find out whether it was as fea- 
sible as we believed it was, so we suggested it to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Hemenway Methodist 
Church, of Evanston, Illinois. It was not a good 
time of the year for pushing it, for there is a con 
ventional notion that the fall and winter are the 
seasons of the year when magazine subscrip 
tions should be ordered, but the suggestion was 
adopted and the cards were prepared and sent out 
to those whose names were suggested by members 
of the congregation. In a few days the subscrip- 
tions commenced to come in, and when the final 
returns were counted up about three weeks later, 
the society had raised two hundred and sixty-three 


dollars, another one hundred and sixty-one dollars, 
and the third one hundred and forty-eight dollars. 
Had the plan been put into operation several 
months later it is probable that the returns would 
have been considerably larger. The experience of 
these four churches proved the correctness of our 
theory, so we determined to expend a large sum of 
money in offering to do the same thing this fall for 
any church in the United States. 

Most plans for raising money for church work 
involve a lot of effort on the part of somebody. 
This plan is so simple that it requires very little 
work and the results are sure to be large. Each 
member suggests the names of some friends, 
locally or out of town, to whom the cards are sent 
as souvenirs. The orders come in and the money 


This letter must be signed by the chief officer of 
the society under whose auspices the plan is used, 
and must be indorsed by the pastor. The applica- 
tion must be made by mail, exactly in the manner 
here indicated, with the pastor’s indorsement. 

When this is received we will write, telling you 
all about the plan in much more detail than can be 
given here, explaining just how to send the photo- 
graph, and giving you all the necessary directions. 

Naturally, you would rather have the advice of 
some one who has already used the plan success- 


fully than our suggestions. So we asked the pastor | 


of the Hemenway Church, the first one to whom 
we suggested it, to write something of the experi- 
ence of that church and to suggest such modifica- 
tions of the plan as they used it, which, from their 
experience, seemed advisable. This we have had 
printed, and we will send it to you. 
How Many Cards to Request 

WE WILL furnish as many cards as you will 

send out. The larger the number mailed, the 
greater will be the return. We will not prepare less 
than twenty-five hundred, which number the mem- 
bers of even a small congregation can readily use. 


Please Note These Points 


N A TOWN of less than fifteen thousand inhab 

itants the cards will be furnished to only one 
church; ina city of from fifteen thousand to thirty 
thousand inhabitants the cards will be furnished 
to not more than two churches. This will insure 
each church’s securing the maximum amount of 
return locally. Of course we cannot attempt to 
decide which application is the most meritorious, 
so the first church applying from any town will be 
given the preference. 

Do not send the photograph until you have 
heard from us. As soon as your letter is received 
we will answer, giving all necessary directions. 


take its turn. In answer to your letter we will 
write, telling you just how the four churches 
spoken of above made a success of the plan, what 
part of the subscription money is to be retained by 
you, and giving you all the necessary details. 
Send your letter at once, so that your church may 
be the one to be given the preference; also, that 
you may have ample time for preparation. Some 
of the suggestions that you may wish to follow 
will require a little study and adaptation if they 
are to be as effective as they may be; so write 
now. Address 


CuHuRCH PostaL-CarD OFFER, 
THE LapieEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Health 
Food 


‘*Only food with 


every package. 
“ Most delicious — 
Most Healthful — 
only really natural 
whole wheat break- 
fast food 
“ Most Economic- 


50 plates of real 
food. 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


Checkerboard Sacks 
and Packages. 


Ralston 


Chemist’s certificate 
of absolute purity on 











































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




















PEARLINE 


\ SOAPY POWDER) 


DOES 
The Work 


of Washing and Cleaning Per- 
fe¢ tly Easily in Hot or Cold, 
Hard or Soft “water Without 
the aid of other Soap—Soda 
—Borax or Naphtha. 

ave) THE MILLIONS 
WHO USE PEARLINE. 


The Whole Work 

It Washes Without Rubbing 
Simply Soaking or Boiling and 
Rinsing, and Easy, Quick and 
lhorough Rinsing is one of its 
strong points 


foe) a Oe | SE 1) LO) he 
WHO USE PEARLINE. 


Nothing but the Work 


Harmless to the Skin and Delicate 
Fabncsmeven Laces. Because 
it Does Away with the Rubbing 
it also Does Away with the 
Work and the Worst Wear your | 
Clothes receive = the Worry of 
Wash Day too. Remember: 
Clothes are Ruined more in the 
Wash than in 
fate) 4 DHE 


Ad (On Whe) = 


the Wearing. 
MILLIONS 
PEARLINE. 


THE STEARNS & [FOSTER 
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[ The greatest value 


whatever price you wish to pay 


There are more Stearns &F Foster om 
Mattresses sold than any other. 

Their absolute comfort and /ife are due 
to the /ength and quality of the fibres of 
the cotton used and to the way they are ** laid’” 
by the famous Stearns & Foster ‘* web-process,”’ 

This process applied to cotton of varying lengths 
and qualities gives four grades —a mattress fo suit every purse. 

Don’t be deceived. You can’t tell a mattress from the 
outside nor from sample sections. Mattresses are made of 
worthless, short-fibre cotton and even of ** shoddy’’ and of 
the filling of second-hand mattresses and comforts. ‘The 
name, Stearns & Foster, not only assures you of purity and 
the Stearns & Foster quality but that the grade you buy is 
exactly as represented. 


The four grades are Style A the finest, Lenox Grade B, Windsor 
Grade C, Anchor Grade 1). _ If your dealer does not carry them, do 
not accept a substitute; write us and we will give you the name of 
one who does or supply you direct. 


Our BEDROOM BOOK, by Isabel Gordon 
Curtis, the leading authority, profusely 
illustrated, sent for four cents to cover 
A si mailing. Samples of our dust-proof 
satin - finish ticking sent with it. 
& Write for it. Address 
The Stearns & Foster Co., 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis. 






















for 
F me the name, 
patent applied | The Stearns & Foster 
ewe what's Mattress 


mattress you buy and the grade, sewn to each 


| 





Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Dr. Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


To Cure Hangnails 


S. B. The skin at the base of 
the nail must be kept free, for 
hangnails are formed by the tear 
ing away of tags of skin about the 
nail. By careful attention to the 
condition of the nails these painful 
little defects may be avoided. 


Tonic for Oily Hair 


Evmnore R. P. If you are 
troubled with oily skin your sugges 
tion to eliminate greasy foods from 
your diet is most sensible. The 
lotion for oily hair that you wish is 
composed of witch-hazel, two 
ounces ; alcohol, two ounces; distilled water, one 
ounce; resorcin (resublimed), forty grains. Rub 
this well into the scalp at night. ‘The resublimed 
resorcin is the only kind that should be used. 
The ordinary commercial resorcin is unsuitable, as 
it sometimes causes discoloration of the hair. 


What are the Effects of Lack of Sleep? 


SABRAH. Mosso, the brilliant Italian physi- 
ologist, in writing of overstrain tells how when 
Cervantes desired to make Don Quixote lose his 
reason, he made him sleep very little and read a 
great deal. This routine weakened his brain and 
caused his judgment to become unsound. 


The Girl Whose Thinness Worries Her 

Worriep. You have already indicated one of 
the chief reasons why you are so thin. There is 
nothing like worry to keep the flesh from one’s 
bones. ‘‘Don’t worry” is not foolish advice, for 
you can learn to control this propensity and your 
»hysical state will improve correspondingly. ‘This 
is the first step. The second consists of moderate, 
regular exercise in the open air. Excessive fatigue 
must be avoided if you would gain flesh. Warm 
baths, not hot enough to be weakening, are best 
taken at night and followed by gentle massage of 
the whole body with olive oil. 


The Girl Whose Mouth ts Distorted 


DISTRESSED. Your best plan is to consult a den 
tist immediately. You are so young that attention 
to your teeth will doubtless result in great improve- 
ment in the appearance of your mouth. Not infre 
quently the imperfect closing of the mouth alters 
the entire appearance of the face. 

Is Attention to Personal Appearance Foolish? 

UNCERTAIN. Do not apologize even to yourself 
for trying to improve your personal appearance by 
all legitimate means. There is hardly anything of 
this nature which will not also improve the health. 
Attention to personal hygiene tends to prolong life 
and improve the health not only of individuals but 
also of nations. 


Is Daily Exercise for Girls Worth While? 


LopEmMy. Look up a description of the student 
life of Miss Fawcett and you will find many helpful 
suggestions in answer to your query. ‘This girl 
studied only six hours a day, and she won a Senior 
Wranglership by several hundred points ahead of 
her nearest competitor at Cambridge University. 
Every day she devoted several hours to athletics. 
She played tennis and shinny and rowed superbly. 
You can unquestionably do far better mental work 
if you keep your body in good condition by outdoor 
exercise. 


The Control of Facial Expression 


ANGELICA. The charm of a face depends to a 
large extent upon its expression, and expression is 
under our own control. The muscles have been 
called ‘‘the strings which are pulled in response to 
thought.”” We hark back, then, to our thoughts as 
the source of facial expression. 


International Marriages Involve Risk 

GeEorGIA R. A girl always takes a big risk when 
she marries a man belonging to another race. Up 
bringing, associations, heredity and a hundred 
other factors are so different that the most careful 


| judgment should be exercised before such a step 





| added. 


is taken. 


To Keep the Abdomen Flat 


Datias. A good exercise to keep the abdomen 
from becoming prominent is to stand or sit erect, 
clasping both hands over the abdomen. Contract 
the muscles underneath by a muscular movement, 
trying not to raise the chest in so doing. Relax 
the abdominal muscles as suddenly as you con- 
tracted them, and repeat these movements for two 
minutes alternately. 


Will Sunlight Fade the Hair? 


ADELINA. It is quite possible to fade the hair by 
exposing it carelessly to the hot rays of the sun. 
This effect seems to be noted most often at the 
seashore. 


To Make Cucumber Cream 


GERTRUDE M. An excellent cucumber cream 
is made as follows: Almond oil, four ounces; 
spermaceti, one ounce; white wax, one ounce; 
cucumber juice, two ounces; violet extract, half 
a drachm. The oil, wax and spermaceti are 
melted together slowly in a double boiler. This 
mixture is then removed from the fire. The cu- 
cumber juice is beaten in and then the extract is 
Beat the whole until it is cool. Select 
cucumbers as you would for the table. These are 
cut and chopped fine but not pared. They are 
then pounded to a paste and squeezed through a 
cheesecloth. 


Avoid the Inhalation of Dust 


HOUSEKEEPER. Breathe in as little dust as pos- 
sible, for part of it reaches the lungs, and dust 
often contains the germs of tuberculosis. About 
the house as you sweep and dust use every pre- 
caution. It is well to tie a handkerchief over the 
nostrils when you are doing this work. 

Does Boracic Acid Injure the Hair? 

X. Y. Z. The constant use of boracic acid in 

the shampoo will make the hair dry and brittle. 


You may now and then use a very little if your hair 
is excessively oily. 





A correspondent inclosing a stamp, or an addressed, stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


[a Rezular Hours for Eating 


Maup. Itis very important that 
the meals should be eaten at regu 
lar intervals. As an ordinary meal 
ought to be entirely passed out from 
the stomach in about four hours the 
times for eating are well separated 
by five or six hours. By this ar- 
rangement the stomach has a period 
‘of rest after its work. Long inter- 
vals between meals are injurious. 
The best time for the hearty meal 
of the day depends upon circum 

A stances. For girls leading a seden- 

” tary life, evening seems to be best 

adapted to dinner. Something, 

however little it may be, should be taken before 

beginning work in the morning. At this time the 

body is at its lowest ebb, and food strengthens it. 

It is well to remember, too, that in countries where 

malaria is prevalent, eating before work has a de- 

cided effect in keeping the micro-organism of this 
disease at bay. 


Do Not Remove Dandruff with a Fine Comb 


EuGentA. Never use a fine-tooth comb for re- 
moving dandruff. It is apt to do great injury to 
the scalp by scrate hing and irritating it. As the 
dendvall sticks so close to your scalp, loosen it up 
by the application of sweet oil, either olive or 
almond. 


Moles May Sometimes be Dangerous 


ATHENA. Many moles do not change appre- 
ciably throughout life. Nevertheless, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that moles do sometimes 
undergo malignant degeneration. For this reason 
it is advisable to have those of any size or promi 
nence removed by a skillful physician. It is not 
wise for any girl to tamper with such a growth 
herself. ; 


Eyes Cannot be Changed 


DISTRESSED. If one of your eyes is blue and one 
brown, I fear you will have to keep them just as 
they are. The color of the eyes cannot be changed. 


How Can I Cure the “Expression Habit”? 

Nervous. Keep the muscles of your face in 
repose. Every time you are tempted to frown or 
raise your brows, think in time, and do not do it. 
Repose of the facial muscles is a long step in the 
effort to retain youthful looks. 


“The Continuous Bath 


SARA. By the continuous bath is meant that in 
which the person treated is immersed in water up 
to the neck for hours, days, weeks, or even years. 
The person is generally supported on rubber 
cushions or on a sheet which is attached to the 
brim of the bathtub. On this account it is often 
called the ‘‘hammock bath.” Very serious burns 
are often treated in this way. 


Should Ammonia be Used in Washing the Hair ? 


MILDRED C. A very little ammonia—a few 
drops—may be used in the shampoo water; more 
than this is apt to dry the hair. 


Proper Care for a Blotchy Skin 


LAURA. You are not properly caring for your 
skin if it is rough and blotchy. Just before going 
to bed at night wash your face and neck with hot 
water and a pure white soap. Rinse thoroughly 
with warm water and rub in cold cream. 


Enlarged Glands of the Neck 


MARGARET. You should see a competent phy 
sician or surgeon at once about this trouble. 


Removing Superfluous Hair 


CAROLYN. If you will inclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope I will send you a brief outline 
about superfluous hair, explaining why you cannot 
permanently destroy it by applications that can be 
applied to the skin without risk. 


How Fast Does the Hair Grow ? 


DELLA. Hair is said to grow faster in the sum- 
mer than in the winter, and faster in young girls 
than in older women. The average rate of growth 
is from five to seven inches a year. Each hair is 
believed to last from two to six years. 


What Can I Do for Restlessness? 


MepiA. One of our most helpful writers on 
Rest devotes a chapter in her little book to Rest 
lessness. She says, ‘‘One path out of restlessness 
is by the road of doing great things, which always 
nade through the valley of humility as it goes, 
with the Kingdom of Heaven at its end.”’ You 
must have a purpose in life if you would get rid of 
restlessness. A deep interest in something worth 
while is a magic wand which will serve you well in 
this trouble. 


Effects of Tropical Climate on Health 

TRAVELER. The first effects noticed by new- 
comers to a tropical climate are said by certain 
observers to be an increase in energy, both mental 
and physical. On account of this stimulation those 
new to the climate overdo, often become broken 
down, and even lose their lives. The greatest 
caution should be observed by those going to a hot 
climate. 


Some Rules About Turkish Baths 


PAULINE. Do not take a Turkish bath oftener 
than once a month. If you take it at home use 
bran—about two quaris in the bathtubful of 
water. The bran (which you can buy at any 
feed-store) is put into a cheesecloth bag and 
squeezed into the water. 

The “Hatchet Face” is an Unhappy Possession 

SHIRLEY. If you have a so-called hatchet face 
it is your own fault. And surely if you can detect 
this cast of physiognomy in yourself it will not 
escape others. Physical suffering is one of the 
least offenders and never leaves such traces as does 
sourness of spirit. Get sunshine into your nature 
if it is the rainy, gloomy kind. Anybody with de- 
termined effort can learn to be cheerful. Look for 
the funny side of a situation—it is almost invari- 
ably to be found for the seeking. 
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Good Manners and Good Form | (W@ks= sae - re ie 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 
interest to girls. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Wedding Announcements 
When are announcements of a 
marriage sent out? ANNE 5. 
They should be mailed on the 
wedding day after the ceremony has 
taken place. 


A “Shower” for a Bride-to-Be 
I wish to give a ‘‘shower” to m 
sister who is soon to be manied 
Whom may I invite? Mary A. 

No near relative should give a 
shower” for a bride. It is plainly 
asking for presents—and no one 
wishes to do that for a member of 
one’s family. If a friend give the 
‘*shower” only those are invited who 
are special acquaintances of the hostess and of the 
bride-elect. The notes of invitation should explain 
that only the veriest trifles are asked as contribu- 
tions. The custom began with ‘‘ kitchen showers,” 
for which the gifts were always very inexpensive. 


“ 


“Thank You” More Correct Than “Thanks” 
Which is more correct to say, ‘Thanks,’ or 
“Thank you”? ELSA. 
The latter is the more correct. ‘‘Thanks” was 
a fashionable form of economizing politeness, 
which we copied from the English for a time, but 
is no longer in vogue. 


How to Address Weddin Invitations 

Is it proper when sending wedding invitations 
to address both envelopes to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank and Family” ? ANNETTE J 


That form is no longer followed. In sending 
invitations to a man, his wife and daughters, one 
should be addressed to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Blank,” 
and one to ‘‘ The Misses Blank,” but both may be 
inclosed in the same outside envelope, addressed 
to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Blank.” Separate invitations 
are sent to adult sons, but if it be desired to include 
girls or boys, ‘‘The Misses Blank” or ‘*The 
Messrs. Blank” may be written under the parents’ 
names on the same invitation, but on the outside 
envelope only. 


The Young Bride Who was a Working-Girl 


May a woman who was once a working-girl move 
in the best society, or will she be debarred because 
of her past occupation ? YounG WIFE. 


She may move in any society that is warranted 
by her husband’s position and her own personal 
quality and fitness. 


To Answer a Wedding Invitation 


Please tell me how I should answer an invitation 
to a wedding. oO Fs da 


An invitation to a church wedding requires no 
answer, but if asked to the reception and unable to 
go, merely send your card to the bride’s parents on 
the wedding day. If an answer be requested, 
which is unusual, write a note in the third person, 


” Miss Mary Smith 
accepts with pleasure the very kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jones 
for the wedding reception of their daughter, 
ou F riday, June the sixth 
at three o'clock. 


baa Miss Mary Smith 


regrets exceedingly her inability to accept 
the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jones 
to be present at the wedding reception of, etc. 


Answering an Invitation to a Card-Party 


How should I answer an invitation to a card- 
party, written upon the visiting-card of the hos- 
tess ? MOLLIE. 

The proper answer is in the form of acceptance 
or regret written upon notepaper as for a dinner 
or luncheon invitation. 


The Bridegroom’s Hat at a Church Wedding 

At a church wedding what becomes of the bride- 
groom’s hat? If left in the vestry-room how does 
he get it again? WILLIAM HENRY. 

The best man does not usually form part of the 
bridal procession down the aisle. He returns to 
the vestry-room, gets the bridegroom’s hat, and, 
passing town a side aisle, gives it to him in the 
church vestibule. If the best man accompanies 
the maid-of-honor, as is sometimes done, the sex- 
ton attends to the bridegroom’s hat. 


The Receiving Line at a Wedding Reception 


At a very small wedding should the parents of 
the bride receive the guests, or do the bride and 
bridegroom receive alone ? POLLy. 


At a home wedding the mother of the bride re- 
ceives the guests upon their arrival, but at a very 
informal reception following a church wedding 
the bride’s parents may use their own pleasure 
about standing together to receive the expression 
of good wishes of their friends, or mingle among 
them without formality. 


A Mother Sometimes Gives the Bride Away 

Does a mother ever give away the bride, her 
daughter, when the father is dead, or for any reason 
cannot be present? (Mrs.) A. J. 

Yes. A brother, uncle or other male relative 
may accompany the bride up the aisle, and at the 
question, ‘‘ Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” the mother advances, and placing 
her daughter’s hand in that of the bridegroom (or 
in the clergyman’s if preferred, who in turn places 
it in that of the bridegroom) she returns to her 
pew. She may signify her assent to the clergy- 
man’s question by merely rising in her place and 
bowing her head. 


The Ring Ceremony 
What is ‘‘the ring ceremony” ? SUE. 


The best man takes the ring, of which he has 
been the custodian, and gives it to the bridegroom, 
who then passes it to the bride and she hands it to 
the clergyman, who gives it to the bridegroom (the 
sanction of the church), who then places it on the 
fourth finger of the bride’s left hand. This com- 
pletes the circle, typical, as is the hoop of gold itself, 
of the perpetuity of the compact. 





Accepting a Proposal 

Should a girl accept a proposal 
the first time? NANNIE S. 

Assuredly, if she knows her own 
mind and wishes to accept it. Most 
men would never dream of re- 
peating it. 
A Point for the Girl Who ts Visiting 

If, when visiting friends in a 
strange city, I receive an invitation 
that does not include my hosts, 
should I accept it? They are not 
acquainted with the friend who 
invites me. THERESA L. 


You may accept such an invita- 
tion, but only after consulting your 
hostess to find whether it does not in any way 
interfere with any plans that she may have made. 
The friends who invited you should call for you 
and leave you at the door of your hostess if you 
are to pepe med them anywhere. If the invita- 
tion is for a dinner, dance or card-party, you must 
make sure that your hostess can spare a maid to 
accompany you and call for you, for which service 
you should ‘‘remember” her at the conclusion of 
your visit. 


The Meaning of Birth-Month Gems 

Will you tell me the significance of gems con- 
nected with the months to which they have been 
ascribed. GERALDINE G. 

The following, arbitrary as it is, represents the 
superstition of ages: 

en Ali ae Constancy and fidelity. 

‘ebruary—Pearl or amethyst: Purity, peace of 

mind. 

March—Jacinth or bloodstone: Courage in 
affection. 

April— Diamond: Unchanging affection. 

May—Emerald: Insures happiness in love and 
domestic felicity. 

June—Agate: Insures long life, health and 
prosperity. 

July—Ruby: Exempts from love-doubts and 
anxiety. 

August—Moonstone: A charm for conjugal 
felicity. 

September—Sapphire: Insures cheerfulness. 

October— Opal: Hopefulness and happy faith. 

November— Topaz: Fidelity in ileal. 

December— Turquoise: Success, happiness, 
many friends. 


His Mother and the Girl He ts to Marry 

A young man becomes engaged to a girl whom 
his mother has never met. Should he take his 
fiancée to call upon his mother or shall the mother 
go first to see the girl? MINNESOTA. 

The mother should first write a few lines ex- 
pressing kindly feeling and asking that the young 
woman call upon her with her son, or she herself 
may call first if she desires to do so. In any case 
the mother takes the initiative. 


When Presenting a Letter of Introduction 


How should a letter of introduction be pre- 
sented? Should I call and wait while the letter is 
read ? L. B. K. 

No, only those seeking employment present 
their ‘‘recommendations” thus. You should leave 
the letter in person, with your card, at the house 
of the one addressed, without asking to see any 
one. The recipient should call promptly, and then 
or later offer some form of hospitality or attention. 


Wording of Wedding Announcements 


How may a bride who has neither parents nor 
near relatives word the announcement of her mar- 
riage ? May L. 

The bride and bridegroom make the announce- 
ment in their own names. It is a matter of choice 
which name shall be mentioned first, and, con- 
trary to precedent under all other circumstances, 
the names are accompanied by the prefix 

Miss soneee Ives 


id 
Mr. Rass ‘Sutherland 
announce their marriage 


at—_—- —_—_—_—- —- 
on — the —— of — 
Nineteen hundred and seven 


As to “At Home” Cards 


Should ‘‘At Home” cards be inclosed with the 
wedding invitations and announcements? May 
the new address and the bride’s reception day be 
engraved on the invitations or should they be on 
separate cards ? MILDRED. 

It is a matter for individual preference whether 
to inclose the cards bearing the address and recep- 
tion day within the invitations and announcements 
or to send them later. ‘They should be engraved 
upon separate cards. 


The Frequency of a Man's Calls 


How often may a man call upon a young girl— 
if he is not engaged to her ? ANXIOUS. 


Once a week is as often as good taste allows, 
unless he have some excuse—a pleasure to offer, 
perhaps—for calling more frequently. 


Seating Guests at Table at a Wedding Party 
Please tell me how the wedding party and 

guests should be seated at table for a breakfast, 

luncheon or dinner. ADELAIDE. 


The bride and bridegroom sit together side by 
side. The bride’s mother sits between the bride- 
groom’s father and the clergyman who has offici- 
ated at the marriage. The bridegroom’s mother is 
the object of special attention from the bride’s 
father and is placed at his right hand. The two 
families brought into new relations should be 
seated so as to further their acquaintance. 

The Way to Mark Wedding Gifts 

Should wedding gifts be marked with the ini- 
tials of the bride’s maiden name or of her new 
name—where the selection is a bit of jewelry that 
may last a lifetime ? ARCHER. 

It is the invariable custom to mark all the gifts 
for a bride with the initials of her maiden name, or 
with her Christian name in full. 
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It’s Time to Think of 
Your Boy’s School Suit 


Before you pay another dollar for your boy's clothes (whether for 
every day or his Sunday best) insist on your dealer showing you a 


Boy’s All Wool HERCULES Shower Proof Suit 


Refuse to accept all substitutes offered as ‘‘just as good’’—insist on getting 
the **HERCULES.’” You will save money by it (at least $5 to $15 a year), 
for the very simple reason that one ‘‘HERCULES” will outwear. any éwo 
suits you can buy anywhere for the same price — $5—and sometimes $7 or $8. 


These exclusive features of the “HERCULES”’ (features that you cannot 
find in any other boys’ $5 suit made) tell why: 


The fabrics used in ‘‘ HERCULES” suits are ALL WOOL 
— guaranteed ALL WOOL, mind you, every thread — and 
the colors will never fade. Imitations of the “ HERCULES”’ 
are made of mercerized cotton fabrics which in price and 
quality are 50% cheaper than “‘ HERCULES” fabrics— 
these imitations give about half the service of an a// wool 
“HERCULES,” and their colors fade quickly. 

‘“ HERCULES” suits are shower proof just like a man’s 
rain coat; also sanitary and hygienic because perspiration 
proof, The ‘‘ HERCULES ” coat is full lined with double 
warped Italian cloth, with two sleeve linings where the wear 
is most severe (patent applied for). The ‘‘HERCULES” 
pants are full lined with cold shrunk Irish linen which keeps 
them in shape and doubles the wear in seat and knees. 
Seat and leg seams in ‘‘ HERCULES” pants are covered 
with strong linen tape, which gu: avenaeen that a 
‘“HERCULES” seam will never break. 


The “HERCULES” is made only i$ 
in two-piece suits (all wool and 





shower proof) for boys from id to 
16, like illustration, - - - 


SPECIAL If your dealer doesn’t sell the 
OFFER “HERCULES” we willsend youa . 
on approval, express charges paid, 
you will tell us the age of your boy and the name ot 
your dealer. Examine it thoroughly, test the ma- 
terials, scan closely every stitch aud seam, look for 
style and workmanship — then if you want the suit, 
pay your dealer $5. If the suit is not all we claim, or 
if it does not fully meet with your expectations, 
simply return it at our expense. 


Write today for style book. ‘“Hercules’’ and ‘‘ Kantwearout”’ 
clothes are never sold by catalogue mail order houses; one 
clothing dealer in your town sells them; ask for his name. 


DAUBE, COHN & CO., *)is"< 
Boys’ and Children's Clothes: 
Makers Young Men's “Harvard” Clothes 


257 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO Copyright, 1906, by Daube, Cohn & Co. 




















Rubens. Infant Shirt 





A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great 
many children. Get the Kubens Shirt at once. ‘lake no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to 
all the world, 








No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Made Now For 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth 


; to any age. Sold "at dry goods stores. Circulars with price 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! list, freer Manufactured by 


The Genui Rub Shirt has the name “ Rubens" . 
anneed pop pono . RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, iil. 
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Children’s — 


Our Fall Styles are ready, and include an 
unusually large number of original designs, 
exclusive novelties and confined patterns in 
almost every article of juvenile attire. There is 


Always Something New 


aud different to be found in our Children’s Outfitting 
establishment, and the many advantages of our store 
are at the service of distant patrons through our well 
organized Mail Order Department. 


Our New Fall Catalogue of Chil- 
dren’s Wear ready about Sept. 
1st; sent for 4 cts. postage. 


Address Dept. 1, 60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 








We Have No Branch Stores — No Agents 
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Roast Meats 


Hot or Cold, are 
rendered more ap- 
petizing and agree- 
able by adding, to 


suit the taste, 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese 
and nearly all the 
courses in a din- 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
use. It is a 
good digestive. 
Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrappers. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., N. Y. 











(LET ME SEND YOU |) 
THE “IDEAL 235.2% 
COOK BOOK FREE. 


This book literally bristles with prize winning 
and tested baking and cooking recipes ; how to 
select and prepare meats, fish and fowl, and a 
hundred wales “le hints to housewives, I'll send 
you a copy free if Bn write today and give us 
the name of your dealer, because I want to tell 


you about the wonders of the 
Steam Cooker 


Ideal ‘332: 


the modern device that is revolu- 
tionizing cooking meth- 
ods the world over. You 
simply have no idea what 
a change you can bring 
about in palatable cook- 
ing, time, labor and fuel 
saving by the use of 
our Ideal Steam Cooker. 
Reduces fuel bills 50 per 
cent., food bills fully 25. 


The Ideal comes in both 
round and square shapes — 
both have WHISTLES to 
warn when water is needled. 
Cooks a whole meal for the 
whole family, meats, vege- 
tables, custards, everything 
over one burner of any 
stove. No watching, nu 
basting; nothing over- 
done or underdone. Holds 
12 one-quart jars for can- 
ning fruit. 

All dealers should sell 
Ideal Cookers—if yours 
doesn't we'll supply you. 

Send for cook book any- 
way, today. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E 5, TOLEDO, OHIO 
a County, State and General Agents Wanted 
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C. MASPERO’S | 
Pure Olive Oil 


My Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the best and 
purest and finest flavored Olive Oil imported 
nto this country. I am an expert in Olive Oils 
and I know all about them. I 
know how they are made and 
wheretheyare made andwhere 
the best comes from. 

If there was any better Olive Oil 
made than the brand I am selling I 
would get it at any cost —I will sell 
only the best. J personally guaran- 
tee my Olive Oil to be the purest and 
best Olive Oil that money can buy. 
Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 5400. 
Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 
—1 gal. $3, 4 gal. $1.60, & gal. 85c. 


— To introduce 
ai fad maaan ae 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


This department is an “ exchange” of ideas: of any helpful hint about the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or any 


other part of the house 
is paid for any idea accepted. 


to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. 


A crisp, new dollar bill 
Write very 


brieAy: just the hint itself, to The Editor of “ The Journal's Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Put Two Beds in One Room 


was a problem one mother had 
to solve. The apartment was so 
small that two iron cribs could 
not be placed in the room allotted 
to them in such a manner as to 
allow easy moving about. The 
solution of the puzzle was an 
arrangement like the lower and 
upper berth of a stateroom. A 
wooden frame was made slightly 
larger than the outside measure 
ments of one of the cribs. This 
was fastened securely to the wall 
in a corner of the room, about 
three feet above the top of the 
crib. Slats were placed across 
the frame, and on them were put a set of 
springs and a mattress. The older child took 
the “‘upper berth,” and a strip of wood, which 
could be removed at will, was placed in front 
of it to guard against his falling out. The bed 
for the younger child was the regular crib 
pushed beneath the “berth.” The whole was 
draped with dimity hangings from a curtain- 
pole above the upper bed. Mrs. F. 


When Sealing a Bottle of Ketchup 


lay about ten or twelve inches of stout string 
across the top of the bottle before inserting the 
cork; then ) tal the cork in firmly, and seal 
with wax or paraffin. When the bottle is to be 
opened break the wax and withdraw the cork 
by pulling the ends of the cord, wound about 
the forefingers. L. D. B. 


Provide a Place for the School-Books 


and avoid having them all over the house and 
hard to find when the children are in a hurry to 
go to school. In one household shelves were 
put up in a back hall, each child having his own 
shelf. On this shelf were also placed any other 
articles belonging to that particular child which 
were picked up downstairs. A curtain was 
hung in front of the shelves. BETTINA. 


A Window-Shade Before a Preserve-Shelf 


is a good idea. An old shade will do. It 
should be put up exactly as it would be at a 
window, and when pulled down will effectually 
darken the shelf. .2.m 


It Will be a Great Help to Teachers 
when the school term opens if parents have been 
careful to have the children’s outer clothing 
carefully marked with their names. Do the 
marking on tape, with indelible ink, and sew 
the pieces of tape on the clothes. Remember 
also that children need no help in putting on 
coats which button down the front, but must 
have aid when the buttons come on the shoul 
der; also that long, buttoned leggings add to the 
trials of the long-suffering ‘TEACHER. 

To Get Bubbles Out of Preserved Fruit 
just after it has been put in a jar is often a hard 
roblem, but with a little care the air can be 
orced to the top of the jar by putting in a tea 
oom, hollow side up, and pressing down upon 
the fruit, being particular to go over the whole 
surface with the spoon. SUCCESS. 

Examine the Lining of Your Fruit-Jar Covers 
before using them, because, if the porcelain 
does not fit snugly, and there is a space between 
it and the metal part, the contents of the jar will 
nearly always spoil. Press the cover between 
the fingers, and if there is any looseness do not 
use the cover. c.F. B. 


Dish-Mops are a Help When Preserving 


one to be taken for washing the jars, the o:her 
for drying them. In this way the jars may be 
easily cleaned. Mrs. G. A. D. 


Feather Pillows Should be Aired in the Shade 


on the breezy side of the house on a sunny day. 
It is natural, when such pillows are used in 
preference to hair pillows, to put them in the 
sunlight, especially when a house has been 
closed all summer; but the rays of the sun are 
likely to dry the oil in the feathers. -. 


When Straining Jelly 


the bag may be hung from the gas-stove if there 
is no convenient hook to use. All gas-stoves 
have at the side an openwork iron shelf to 
which the bag may be tied. The bowl may be 
placed on the floor underneath to catch the 
dripping juice. Mrs. E. W. G. 


Putting Away the Summer Clothes Ironed 


is to overturn the old idea of having them 
rough-dried before packing them for the winter, 
but the advantage of having them all ready to 
wear on the first warm day of spring is manifest. 
Besides, it is easier to iron in the autumn than to 
start in and do up all the clothes in the spring, 
and the injury to the material, if there is any, 
will be slight. i. B, &. 


Embroider is Hard if the Hands are Rough 


as most women know; yet many wish to do it 
in spare moments. Let them try rubbing the 
hands with the finest sandpaper, and they will 
find that the embroidery silks will not stick to 
the fingers. JEAN. 


Drying Lace Curtains Without a Stretcher 


may be done by laying a clean sheet on the floor 
of aroom thatis notin use and, after the curtains 
are washed, stretching them on the sheet, stick- 
ing a pin through each point of lace and pinning 
through the sheet to the carpet; or if you have 





A Kitchen in Blue and White 
makes the work in it a positive 
pleasure. In one house the wood 
work, water-boiler and pipes were 
all painted white. The faucets were 
enameled dark blue. The kitchen 
utensils were first painted white 
and when perfectly &e were given 
a good coat of blue enamel. White 
cheesecloth curtains, with a sten 
ciled border in blue, were hung 
at the windows, besides blue linen 
shades. White oilcloth was used 
to cover the tables and shelves and 
added to the pleasing effect. Where 
kitchen work is disliked, and it is 
possible to remodel a kitchen on 

these lines, what has been drudgery may 

soon become a pleasure. W.K.N 


Get Fresh Jelly Just When it is Needed 
make a practice of straining fruit-juice in the 
autumn the same as when you are usually 
making jelly, but put the juice into jars boiling 
hot, without sugar; then, any time in the win- 
ter, sugar may be added and jelly made as it is 
required. CorRA. 


When a Girl Lives tn a Hall Bedroom 


as so many do in the city boarding-houses, the 
space is so scanty that it is almost impossible 
to have all the furniture needed. One girl 
who has a room measuring only seven feet by 
nine has it furnished with a single iron folding 
bed, a trunk covered for use as a seat, a writing 
desk, a stationary wash-bowl in one corner 
with a mirror on the wall over it, and at the 
side of the mirror a row of hooks on which are 
hung all the toilet articles— brush, comb, hand- 
mirror, etc., with one place reserved for a round 
box arranged as a hanging-basket, in which are 
kept various little things. & 


Furnishing Luncheons for School-Children 


will sometimes bring in a good return for the 
outlay to the woman who lives near a school 
attended in part by children whose homes are 
at a distance. Milk, home-made gingerbread, 
cocoa and sandwiches will all be appreciated. 
It is better to have a few good things that you 
are sure of than a variety with the risk that 
some may not always be good. mF. Fe 


Labels for Preserve-Jars 


may be easily obtained by writing the names 
of the various fruits on unglazed white passe 
partout paper, which is gummed on the back, 
and can therefore be easily pasted on jars. 
Another way is to write the names on a sheet 
of white paper and run a tracing-wheel between 
every two names, which will make each one 
detachable. Paste must, of course, be used 
to fasten on such labels. HOUSEKEEPER. 


A Box to Hold Vegetables 


will be found useful in a city apartment, espe- 
cially if it is so made as to fita window. It may 
in that case be covered neatly and utilized for a 
seat. Have the cover hinged, so it will be easy 
to open. The box should be divided by par- 
titions, the largest space being for potatoes, 
another bin for apples, and so on. Where 
space is at such a premium that provisions 
have to be bought in small quantities this plan 
will add much to the comfort and convenience 
of the kitchen. M. F. B. 


Show Your Little Girls How to Make Jelly 


while you are making it. Let them fill small 
glasses and have their own corner on the 
preserve-shelf in which to keep the jelly. It 
will be fun for them now, and in later years the 
knowledge gained in play may enable them to 
relieve you of the burden of extra work when 
preserving time comes. E. H. T 


A Few Tools Kept in a Convenient Place 


will enable a housekeeper to do many things 
about the house which otherwise weal hove to 
wait until the handy man could attend to them. 
A hammer, some assorted nails, a screwdriver, 
an awl and a pair of pliers will prove useful. 
The awl will serve to make a small hole in 
which to start driving a nail, and the pliers 
will help in many ways. Mrs. E. T. 
Fernery in a Fish-Globe 

will give pleasure all winter long. Line the bot- 
tom and sides of the globe, the latter only half- 
way, with moss; then plant thickly with ferns 
and little plants taken from the woods. Have a 
round piece of glass cut to cover the opening of 
the globe, and keep the opening closed except 
when watering the plants, which will be neces- 
sary Only once every two or three weeks. R. 


When Making Eyelet Embroidery 


keep your stiletto tied to the embroidery hoop 
by a piece of narrow ribbon; then you will not 
have to hunt for it when it is needed. To fasten 
your thread after making an eyelet, leave the 
last three stitches in the form of loops; then 
pass your thread back through these loops, 
draw them tight, one at a time, and cut the 
thread off short. This will make a neat and 
secure fastening. N. AND M. 


A Sponge Instead of a Cloth for Cleaning 


will make the work much easier. You can have 
it very wet or nearly dry, and, best of all, it 
does away with the many dirty cloths that ac- 
cumulate at house-cleaning time. A sponge is 
easily washed out after use. Es 2. me 
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Artistic 
’ Draperies 
and Lace Panels *4 


Correct Styles —Attractive Prices 


Home lovers and admirers of well-chosen 
housefurnishings should send at once for our 
free book —** Unique Home Furnishings.” 
This handsome book will give you the very 
latest ideas for beautifying your rooms at 
small expense. It contains illustrations and 
full descriptions of our Art Draperies, Lace 
Panels, Curtains and Bed Spreads, Couch 
Rugs, Hand-Woven Rugs, Leather Decora- 


tions, etc.—also Red Cedar Chests and 
Mission Screens. 
‘The Art Draperies are made of choice 


fabrics, complete in every detail, and are 
sent ready to hang in any sized opening or at 
any sized window, Our prices only half 
those charged by retail stores. 


Festoon Art Drapery (Style 4) 
shown above, will be widely used in artistically ar- 
ranged homesthis season, The fabric is the popular 
Armure Monotone,with small figure,which lends itself 
admirably to festoon draping. Richly trimmed with 
5-inch fringe and tassels. Hold-back cord to match. 
lurnished in Crimson, Olive or Myrtle, to harmon- 
ize with any decorative scheme. This elegant hanging 
would retail at $10 to $15 in Chicago or New York, 


Our Price, Express Paid, Only $6 


Same style, in handsome Chamelon Cloth (heavier than 
Shaikii Silk), in Crimson, Olive or Empire Green, $10. (Re- 
tail price $18.) If you are not delighted with your bargain, 
return the draperies promptly and get your money back. 


Unique Lace Panel (See Illustration) 


Lace Panels are newer and 
much more artistic, when used 
with graceful draperies to har- 
monize with the room, than long 
curtains. The beautiful Lace 
Panel, made on a good, heavy 
quality of very fine imported net, 
in White or Ecru, for only $2. 

The over drapery, ready to put in 
place, trimmed as illustration, in- 
cluding cord to tie back long cas- 
cade, for $5 in Chamelon Cloth or 
$3 in Armure. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 





Fine Hand Woven Rugs 


Free to Our Customers 


The handsome Hand Woven 
Rug, as illustrated, is made from 
the cuttings of drapery fabrics, 
accumulated through the season — 
much finer fabrics than are ordi 
narily woven into rugs. Makes 
handsome library table scarf or a 
fine floor rug. Size 18 x 36 inches. 


Send Today for Interesting Book, 
“Unique Home Furnishings,” 


and learn how to secure one of these 
walaue Hand Woven Rugs absolutely 


FREE. A postal will do. 
Eastern Importing Co. 
Decorative Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. an 
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the 35 uses for 

Minute Gelatine, 
for which tested 
receipts are given inthe 
Minute Cook Book —sent free. 


Coffee Jelly, Pineapple Mousse, Apricot 
Jelly, Peaches in Jelly, Gelatine Frost- 
ing, Fruit Punch, Apple Crush, Charlotte 
Russe, Ice Cream and Grape Fruit Sherbet 





Minute Gelatine is a pure food article, 
nutritious and very healthful. An_ ideal 
dessert in any form, guitable for any occa- 
sion. Get into the way of making more 
general use of Minute Gelatine, it is in- 
expensive, easy to prepare, and everybody 
likes it. Requires no soaking. Dissolves 
immediately in boiling water or milk. 


Minute Man on Every Package 


Ask your grocer for it. Send his address and 
12c for regular package by mail — makes one- 
gallon delicious jelly. Minute Cook Book Free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
Dept. J, ORANGE, MASS. 
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To Remove Rust 


From Rusty Stoves, stove pipes, furnaces and 
furnace pipes formerly required hard work, sand 


paper and 


“ 


elbow grease.’’ Now 6-5-4 does it 


without trouble. 


6-5-4 has chemical properties that destroy rust, dis- 


solving it as readily as water does salt; you merely 
apply it like paint and 6-5-4 “‘ does the rest.”’ 


656-4 is very thin, and black, so spreads easily and 
dries in 10 minutes. 


When dry its luster resembles 


polished Russia iron. 


6-5-4 You 


> SHINING 
BLACK LUSTA 
caosby { Co 











(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867. The Use of a Blouse May be Prolonged 


by making two or three pairs of turnover cuffs 
of the same material as the waist. A blouse 
that is worn daily either at school or in an 
office is apt to fray first at the bottom of the 
sleeve. With the extra cuffs on hand it is an 
easy matter to rip off the worn pair and put on 7 
new ones. a: s. Give your Screens a coat before you store them. 


a level, sunny lawn, they may be stretched out 
on the grass, each point being fastened down 
with a wooden toothpick. When the curtains 
are dry it is better to pull every point or scallop 
off the toothpicks, leaving the latter in the 
ground, as in pulling the toothpicks out first 
the end that has been in the ground may soil 
the curtains. W. D. S. ann F. A. F. 
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A Remedy for Defective The Positive Cold Air 

W: . Supply, manufactured by 

‘arm Air Furnaces tive undersigned, forces 

air through furnace, supplying remote rooms with an abundance 

of warm air. _ Easily applied, cost nominal. Write for circular. 
. a. CH, Pottstown, Pa. 





and makes old rusty stoves and stove pipes look 
like new. 
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€ When Vacation Days Are Over “ 


studded collar nad runs across the a 


“ prewowes pla in. The crystal air is vi 
u 


© year tterfly time is over. 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


“| There comes a time when Summer, like a sections hound, slips through her emerald- 


stubble-felds. Autumn cones creeping across 
rant with a subtle symphony that sings the sunset 
Vacation days are past. 
ra take up their routine work. They find the household disorganized. 


pupeuives hurry home 
For the time 


being everything is in an uproar. A jar of Extract of Beef then becomes an absolute 
necessity. It solves the soup problem — makes it possible to get up satisfying lunches 
on short notice — overcomes the difficulties attending the putting up of the school ‘lunch. 


The School Lunch 


HE ques- 

tion of 
what to put 
in the school- 
child's lunch 
box rises at 
this time of 
the year to 
perplex 
the house- 
mother. 
eo boys and girls must have prop- 
er food, else they become dwarfed and 
stunted, mentally as well as physically. 

Give the little one a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef to keep at the school- 
house. This is essential, even if the 
child goes home for lunch. After a 
boy or girl has put in three or four 
hours of study, especially if the break- 
fast has been an early one, the brain 
becomes fagged—a nauseating gnaw- 
ing in the stomach tells the tale of a 
depleted system. Under such circum- 
stances the child is not in a fit condi- 
tion to eat, particularly if home and 
luncheon are blocks distant. A cup 
of beef tea at this time will stimulate 
the jaded little body and prepare the 
stomach for the noonday meal. 

If it is impracticable to make beef 
tea at the school-house, let the child 
keep on hand a box of crackers. A 
very little of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef, spread between two crackers, 
will satisfy the hungry craving. At- 
tention to this little detail will result in 
clear brains and sturdy bodies for the 
youthful students. 

A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
really is indispensable in scientific 
cooking. Barring cakes and desserts, 





















there is not a department of cookery 
in which it may not be used to ad- 
vantage for flavoring or coloring. It 
ought to form a part of every meal. 
It is better than the old-fashioned 
caramel for coloring gravies and 
soups. It adds the intangible some- 
thing to a dish—that something which 
you cannot describe, but which just 
tastes good. 

Luncheon Sandwich. Rub together 
one-fourth teaspoonful of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef and enough grated cheese 
to make two or three sandwiches, 
until you have a smooth paste. Spread 
this on curly lettuce leaves between thin 
slices of bread. Armour’s Extract of 
Beef combines most happily with 
cheese, and will be found a very 
valuable addition to all cheese dishes. 

A new cook book, “ My Favorite 
Recipes,” has just been issued 
by Armour & Company. It 
is unique. In addition to 
a regular gold mine of 
brand new recipes for 
making all sorts of 
dishes, it contains 
blank pages for the 
recipes YOU want to 
keep—family heirlooms 
of culinary lore, clip- 
pings, and things of that 
sort. It is designed to be 
YOUR book, something you 
will treasure as long as you 
live and hand down to your chil- 
dren as a precious legacy. The regu- 
lar price is 25c, but you can secure the 
new book free of cost, by sending a 
metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract 
to Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Quick Meal Secrets 


When the clock eats up time with- 
out conscience and luncheon stares 
the housewife in the face with brazen 
impudence, at the last 
moment, Armour’s 
Veribest Canned Meats 
will prove magical 
in their potency. 
Armour’s Veribest Bris- 
ket Beef will be found especially valu- 
able for this purpose. It may be sliced 
cold or hot and served with cooked 
vegetables or vegetable salad. One 
delicious way of serving Brisket Beef 





Brisket Beef 


is to chop it, mix it with tomato, cel- 
ery or mushroom sauce and bread 
crumbs and scallop it. Armour’s 
Veribest Ox Tongue 
also is a desirable 
qguick-lunch meat. It 
is very attractive when 
sliced cold and served 
with nasturtium 
blooms. Lay the slices in a circle 
overlapping one another. Fill the 
center with nasturtium blossoms. Serve 
with Sauce Tartare, French or May- 
onnaise Dressing. 








"| Now is hot tea biscuit and honey time — those are things which ever find favor in hu 
mortals’ eyes. The thought of them brings to mind other days, and regrets that one's 
these dainties. ptember finds the hives 
rom Summer's fragrant flowers. 
done their work well and with a plate of luscious honey it requires nothing else but a 

aky biscuits to complete a culinary combination of Epicurean delight. But 
to thoroughly enjoy this dainty, old-fashioned plate of goodness, much care should 
be bestowed upon the biscuits to get them flaky. 


Tea Biscuit Talk 


capacity should have a limit when enjoyin 
stored with the sweet harvest gleane 


plate of 


Flaky biscuits imply flaky lard —not 
the ordinary stuff usually sold under 
that name, but Armour’s crinkly 
lard, sweet and wholesome. If you 
use this you cannot fail to make good 
biscuits. 

The top of really good lard is wrin- 
kled and crinkled and looks inviting 
enough to eat as butter. 

Always it is the safest plan, espe- 
cially for an inexperienced housewife 
just starting out in the school of life, 
to purchase lard bearing a reliable 
brand. Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard bears a double guarantee of 
purity and perfection. Across the top 
of the pail is a strip which must be cut 
before the pail can be opened. On 
this is stamped the government seal. 

This means that it was put up and 

sealed under the eye of a 

— United States Inspector. 
=~ Besides this seal, the label 
 Armour’s ‘Simon 

\. Pure” on the pail guar- 
antees a perfect lard 
made from the waxy 
fat which surrounds 
the kidneys of the hog. 

Good leaf lard is better 

for every cooking pur- 

pose than cheap butter. 
By purchasing Armour's 
‘*Simon Pure’ Leaf 
Lard you will have something 
which is absolutely pure and 
economical because it goes further 
than cheaper kinds, and is delicately 
wholesome. I| always recommend 
this particular brand of leaf lard 
because | know it can be relied 
upon to be uniform in quality, and to 


The Breakfast Problem 


Physicians agree that there is not 
a finer food for delicate children than 
breakfast bacon— provided it is of a 
high-grade quality. 
Armour’s Star Sliced 
Bacon answers every 
requirement of the 
Doctor's prescription. 
It is mild-cured, just 
salty enough, and 
with exactly the prop- 
er proportion of fat 
and lean, so it never is dry or stringy. 
Bacon with Riced Potatoes. Lay 
slices of Armour Star Bacon in a 
hot pan. When slightly browned roll 





Bacon with Riced Potatoes 


ec bees have 


give satisfactory results on every oc- 
casion. 





Tea Biscuits 


Tea Biscuits. Sift one quart of flour 
with one teaspoonful of salt and three 
rounding teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Rub well into this one large 
teaspoonful of Armour's “Simon 
Pure” Leaf Lard until the mass is in 
grains like corn meal. Add just 
enough sweet milk to make a dough 
that can easily be handled. Roll out 
one-half inch thick, place in a greased 
pan and bake for fifteen minutes in 
a very hot oven. Take out, brush 
with the yoke of an egg and milk, and 
return to the oven to glaze. 


Beaten Biscuit. To one quart of 
flour add one large tablespoonful of 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and enough 
water to form a stiff dough. Knead 
and beat for half an hour or more 
until the dough snaps and blisters. Do 
not cut them, but pull off pieces about 
the size of an egg, mould them in 
round balls and flatten them with your 
hands. Do not add even a sprinkle 
of flour after the dough is mixed. 
Stick a fork in the biscuits, place them 
in a pan so they do not touch each 
other, and bake in a quick oven until 
they are perfectly hard around the 
sides. 


with the aid of a knife and fork and 
remove to a hot dish on which is a 
mound of riced potatoes. Ham Souffle. 
Whip together two 
parts of Armour’s 
Star Ham, boiled 
and minced, and one 
part of sweet cream 
with two whites 
of eggs beaten 
stiff to every three 
cupfuls of the above 
mixture. Season with paprika or 
cayenne and bake in a buttered 
mold for fifteen minutes. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 
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Qj If you're looking for quality look for the Armour /aée/. @ Forty years’ continuous 
“Quality Quest” has given to Armour products their exclusive Top Motch Quality — 
the time enduring kind. All Armour food products are U.S. Inspected and Passed 
—an absolute guarantee of purity and genuineness; but it is the “Armour way” 
that instills the appetizing and likable quality. Quality producing in the “Armour 
way” starts where the Government Inspection stops. It converts the choicest of food 
materials into the choicest of food products— products not just as good—but better 
than any food law requires. 
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te ceecnanresee senna 
DURING HOT WEATHER 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


keeps the baby safe against cholera infantum and all 
summer troubles so common to even healthy babies. 

NESTLE’'S FOOD is a perfect milk food made 
from pure rich milk. Only water is needed to pre- 
pare it. It is easily retained and digested. With 


13 mos. 32% lbs. 
A Nestle Baby 





NESTLE’S FOOD there is no need to worry about 
the quality of the daily milk supply. The wise 
mother should always have a can on hand —it 
means the assurance of a well baby no matter what 
the conditions. 


NESTLE’S FOOD has brought thousands of 
babies to healthy childhood during the last 35 years. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
WILL HELP YOUR BABY TOO 


Every mother is glad to know what NESTLE’S 
FOOD has done for other babies. Every mother 
should have a copy of our ** Mother's Book ’’— which 
will tell her why NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes and 
brings good health when every other food fails. 


Every mother for her baby’s sake should have this | 


| and gave a bottle at ten P. M. 


book and our free package of NESTLE’S FOOD | 


(25 cent size—enough for 12 feedings) for im- 
mediate use when necessary. th are sent Free. 
May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 











Mothers! 

Send For 

This Book 

and Free Sample 
of 


SANIPURE MILK 


A Perfectly Balanced Infant's Food 


Mother, hot weather is here—if you nurse baby 
from a bottle, you are putting the little life in great 
danger from impure milk. 

At the annual congress of the American ‘l'uber- 
culosis League, Atlantic City, June 4, use of Raw 

ilk was pronounced the “real race suicide” and 
a“ diet of consumption germs.” And it was agreed 
that “the ravages of Tuberculosis will go on until 
every mother knows that it is a crime to give a 
child raw milk.”’ 

Sanipure Milk is nothing but pure, healthy milk 
from grass-fed cows, with the excess of casein or 
cheese (the indigestible portion) removed — 

To prepare it, simply add boiled water—Sanipure Milk 
acts in baby’s stomach exactly like Mother's Milk, 

Our 32-page book, * Baby's First Days,"’ tells all about 
Sanipure Milk and many other valuable things, such as 
clothing, bathing, feeding the baby, etc.— 

Write today for this interesting book and free sample of 
Sanipure Milk. We gladly send both without charge. 

Please give us name of your grocer or druggist. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. ® 

















FOR INFANTS 
INVALIDS 


Is Different 
from any other food obtainable. It is the only 
food that can be administered so that the di- 


gestive organs can be given from day to d 
carefully regulated pit Spies 


exercise. 

Wherever there is a case of enfeebled or 
impaired digestion — whether permanent or 
temporary, there is a case for Benger’s Food. 

Its constituents are well known to medical 
men and approved by them, and it can be 


enjoyed and assimilated with ease “when 
other foods cannot be retained.” 

FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE and guide to the rearing 
of infants and the care of invalids sent upon request 
L/ your druggist cannot supply you, write to 

BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd. 


Dept. 10, 78 Hudson Street, New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 




















AUTUMN BULBS 


Free Catalog of hardy Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, Lilies, etc. 
1200 Acre Nurseries. Acdress : 
Jewell Nurseries, (box6) LakeCity, Minn. 








The Young Mother in the 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The 


3abies’ Hospital, New York 


Two of the Children Have Chicken-Pox 


HEN the baby was nine 
W months old the doctor 

advised the mother to 
give him three bottles of modi 
fied milk a day in place of the 
two he had been having all 
summer. He also increased 
the strength of the milk in 
the formula a little and gave 
the baby half an ounce more 
at each feeding, or eight ounces 
at a meal, so that for the three 
bottle-meals twenty-four 
ounces of food were required. The mother took 
fourteen ounces of whole or mixed milk, ten ounces 
of barley-water, half a teaspoonful of sugar and a 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda. This she mixed 
well together and poured eight ounces into each 
one of three bottles. 

The mother nursed the baby at six A. M., gave 
him a bottle at nine A. M., nursed him at twelve M., 
gave a bottle at three p. M., nursed him at six P. M. 
This ten p. M. bottle 
was very convenient, for it enabled her to go to the 
theatre or a concert occasionally. Every mother 
needs some fun once in a while. It is very much 
better for her and the children if she can get away 
for an occasional good time. The children appre- 
ciate her a great deal more when she comes back 
to them, and she is rested and enjoys her children 
much more and is better able to govern them than 
if she stayed with them always. A nervous, tired 
mother is a very depressing companion for her 
children as well as for her husband and friends. 


aawn BY Many 


masse 


S THE weather was generally quite cool and 
comfortable the doctor said it would be a good 
time to commence giving beef juice, as the baby 
now nceded some other food element. The mother 
gave him his beef juice between two of his feed- 
ings. ‘To make this beef juice she took one pound 
of round steak, very slightly broiled it, put a 
piece of it in a meat-press or lemon-squeezer and 
squeezed out the juice; to this she added a tiny 
pinch of salt, and when it was time to give it to 
the baby she placed the cup containing the juice 
in a saucepan of hot water, until the juice was 
just lukewarm; if it is heated too much it will 
eurdle or coagulate. She began by giving the 
baby only one teaspoonful of this, but gradually 
worked up to two tablespoonfuls or one ounce. 
Another way to make beef juice is to take the 
pound of round steak, chop it quite fine, add six 
ounces of cold water to it and a pinch of salt, 
place in a glass jar, cover it and stand it on ice 
over night; the next morning pour it all into a 
coarse cloth and twist the cloth well so that all 
the juice is squeezed out of the meat. This may 
be warmed as above or given cold if preferred. 
Sometimes a child will take the beef juice nicely 
from a bottle when he refuses it from a spoon. 


T= baby had gained one pound during the last 
month and now weighed nineteen pounds. He 
babbled and talked ‘‘baby talk” a good deal; he 
often said, ‘‘Ma-ma,” and evidently intended it 
for his mother. He sometimes made a queer little 
noise that was probably intended for singing, 
although, of course, he carried no tune as yet. 
He seemed very fond of music, enjoying a street- 
organ or the piano greatly whenever he heard the 
sounds. Toward the end of his ninth month he 
made so many attempts to stand on his feet and to 
pull himself up by the sides of his pen that his 
mother thought it best to abandon the little mocca- 
sins and soft shoes, or ‘‘ bootees,”’ that he had been 
wearing up to this time. She bought him a pair of 
soft kid shoes with moderately stiff soles; the soles 
were broad and flat, allowing plenty of room for 
his little feet to spread out in their natural position. 
The shoes were laced up the front, and not but- 
toned, and as the little ankles grew fatter the lac- 
ings could be let out. The baby was never urged 
to stand on his feet, but simply allowed to develop 
naturally as he felt his strength coming. 


OME of the September nights and mornings 
were so cool that it was necessary to have a 
wood fire built in the nursery while Baby was 
being bathed, but it was still frequently so warm 
in the middle of the day that it was not ad- 
visable to change the summer underwear yet. 
The mother made several little light flannel 
sacques for the baby and Little Sister to wear 
night and morning, and when the day grew warm 
these were slipped off. 

Baby Brother still took two naps every day, and 
both of these naps were taken outdoors in his large 
baby-carriage. He slept for two hours after his 
morning bath and bottle, and for one hour in the 
first part of the afternoon. If babies of this age are 
allowed to sleep after three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon they will usually go to sleep much later 
at night, or else be more restless during the night; 
so the afternoon nap should be taken early. 


N THE early part of September several of the 

children in the neighborhood contracted chicken- 
pox or varicella, and Little Brother and Little 
Sister were among those to take the disease. The 
older two children in the family had already had 
it when they were quite small. Both the children 
must have been exposed to chicken-pox at nearly 
the same time, because they showed the symptoms 
of the disease within twenty-four hours of each 
other. If one child had caught it from the other a 


; much longer interval would have ensued between 


the two cases. As a rule a child will show the 





symptoms of chicken-pox from 
ten to fourteen days after he 
has been exposed, but cases 
have been known to develop 
as late as three weeks after 
the firstexposure. The mother 
noticed one evening, just before 
bedtime, that Little Sister did 
not seem quite well and ate 
very little supper. She took 
her temperature and found it 
was 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Nothing could be seen in her 
mouth or throat, but not knowing what might 
develop and not wishing to take any risks the 
mother kept the little girl away from the other 
children and put her to bed in a room by herself 
for the night; the next morning several red spots 
could be seen on her face and shoulders, and her 
temperature was 101 degrees. The mother kept 
her in bed, gave her milk and a cereal for her 
breakfast and sent for the doctor. 


HEN the doctor came he pronounced the dis 

ease chicken-pox. On carefully examining her 
throat and mouth he found several tiny spots or 
vesicles, which proved beyond all doubt that the 
disease was chicken-pox. He told the mother to 
keep the child in bed as long as new spots were 
coming out and she had any fever, also to paint 
the spots as they came out with flexible collodion, 
and to give a small glass of citrate of magnesia, as 
it was important that the child’s bowels should be 
kept open every day. 

For the next three days fresh spots continued to 
appear over her body and scalp and face and ex- 
tremities. They came in crops, so that by the time 
the later spots appeared those first seen had begun 
to dry up. Most of them were very small at first, 
but grew larger and many of them became little 
vesicles. ‘These vesicles were flat, and when they 
began to dry up this process was first seen in the 
centre; little crusts next came as the spots dried 
and fell off gradually. On the morning of the 
fourth day the eruption in all of its stages could be 
seen; after this no new spots came out. The 
child’s temperature was normal and she was al 
lowed to get up and play about the room. 


NE day after Little Sister showed the first 
symptoms of the disease Little Brother mani 
fested the same signs. As it would be easier to take 
care of them the mother put both children in the 
same room, where they could also be company for 
each other. The little boy did not have quite so 
many spots as his sister, but his temperature rose to 
102 degrees one night, and he complained of intense 
itching all over his body. The doctor advised 
rubbing him with some carbolized vaseline, and 
this relieved the itching very much. While the 
children were in bed the mother gave them milk, 
mutton and chicken broths, farina, hominy and 
milk toast, but as soon as they were able to be up 
and all fever had gone they were allowed to have 
their usual diet of simple, easily-digested food. 
They were aot allowed to take tub-baths, but were 
given warm sponge-baths every night after all the 
spots had come out. 

While there is nothing dangerous about this 
disease the mother did not want the baby to take 
it while he was so young and cutting teeth; so she 
did not allow the older children to enter the room, 
as they were with the baby a good deal and it is 
possible to carry the disease by means of a third 
person. She also sent for an aunt who lived near 
by to take care of the children, as it was impossible 
for the mother to handle them and then nurse her 
baby without giving the latter the disease. The 
doctor said the children could not leave the room 
until all the crusts had fallen off, for while any 
crusts remain on the spots other children may con- 
tract the disease. It took about two weeks from 
the time the eruption was fully out until the last 
crust disappeared and the children were allowed 
to go out. Before they left the room they were 
given warm sponge-baths in a weak solution of 
bichloride of mercury (1-5000) and then allowed 
to take tub-baths in the usual way. 


ORMALIN candles were burned in the room 

after it was shut up tightly; it was then aired 
for a whole day and thoroughly cleaned, the floor, 
furniture and base-work being washed with a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. The bedding and mattresses 
were taken out in the yard, sunned and aired for an 
entire day, as were also the rugs, after the room 
had been disinfected. The mother felt that this 
was only fair to guests who might occupy the room 
later, and as all her rooms were very simply fur- 
nished and had small rugs in place of carpets, it 
was not so very much trouble, after all. All the 
precautions that were taken against the spread of 
the disease paid in the end, for Baby Brother 
escaped it. 

This contagion in the house delayed the chil- 
dren’s return to school about ten days after it had 
reopened for the season, but they did some study- 
ing at home, so were able to enter their proper 
classes when they could return and were very little 
behind their classmates. 


NOTE — As The Journal wants to be as helpful as possible 
to all mothers, it is going to ask the mothers themselves to 
write to Doctor Coolidge, and tell her just what subjects they 
would like to see treated in this department. Address all 
letters to Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D., in care of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Doctor Coolidge is 
always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about 
their children. When an answer is desired by mail a 
Stamped addressed envelope mvst be inclosed. 











Mrs. E. R. Forrest wrote for a 
FREE SAMPLE of 


Eskay’s Food 


y a’ ah 


alll 
er 


EVELYN 
FORREST 
Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


S,” Los Angeles, Cal, 
March 21; 1907. 
Smith, Kline & French Co., 


Station * 


Dear Sirs The free sample of Eskay's 
PY its Mast -M stele) ae caitiae you sent me, worked 
wonders with my baby Evelyn. 

At 3 months she became ill and | was 
obliged to wean her. The first trial of 
Eskay's proved soentirely satisfactory that 
| have used nothing else, and at7 months 
she is perfectly healthy and weighs over 
20 pounds. Very gratefully, 

Mrs. E.R. FORREST. 


This letter is typical of 
thousands we have received 
from mothers whose babies 
were developed into perma- 


nently healthy and sturdy 
children by Eskay’s Food. 


Don’t give baby’s health a setback 
by experimenting—try the time- 
proven Eskay’s first. Send today 
fora free sample of Eskay’s Food 
(/0 feedings) and our illustrated 
book “‘How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia My 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 








skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s “no free 


alkaliin Pears’. Only good 


soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 


FUN! FUN! 


For Every One 


On receipt of 10 cents I 
will send you, all charges 
‘ prepaid, the latest. sweet- 
‘est and funniest Musical 
| Novelty you ever heard 
‘and guarantee to refund 
your money if not pleased. 

Any one can play it. 

Catalogue Jree on request. 
STRAUSS, TheToy King, 
395 B’way, Dept. 1, New York 








STRAUS 


THE TOY KING 














DR. PYE H. CHAVASSE 
London, England 
in his “Advice to Mothers,” says the best 
artificial food for children is cow’s milk and 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
For Mothers 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 
Grocers and Druggists 


Postal to the importers, 92 Hudson Street, New York, will 
bring you book “Advice to Mothers,"’ free. 














HOT WATER 
BOTTLES 


Are Everlasting. 
Will never leak or burst 
and can be used as ice bags. ‘Three sizes in one, 
prices $1.75 and $2.50, express prepaid. 
Money refunded tf not satisfactory, 
SAMPSON APPLIANCE CO., 151 Church Street, New York 
Canadian Office, 353 Oliver Avenue, Montreal 





77-C 2. 


RAGE HARK 














THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 


The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 


Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 


can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large sam- 


ale and booklet giving valuable information on “‘ Infant 
Peeding and Management ”’ that will save you en:lless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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$2.70 Worth of “f! for $1.00 


Cut out coupon in lower left hand corner of this page and send to us, with a 
$1.00 bill, and your druggist’s name, and we will deliver to you, through your 


druggist, the complete assortment of 10 full size packages of Sanitol illustrated 
below, retail price of which is $2.70. 


You may use Sanitol Tooth Powder now, yet not know the other Sanitol 
products. Or you may use any one of the Sanitol preparations and 
not know the others. 
We want you to try them all, for once youdo, | 
Pf _ you will continue to use every one of them. 
On! Os We are so confident of this that 
: #4 we will stand the expense 
, Sag) of the trial. , 
oP ° , She says, ‘‘Sanitol 
is the best Face 
“AT Powder I ever used.”’ 


The articles 
included in this offer 
are as follows: 






































































Sanitol Tooth Powder, 

an antiseptic and oxidizing cleanser that 
preserves the health of the teeth, prevents 
tooth decay and keeps the teeth white. It me 
acts differently from all other tooth powders. , 


Price 25 cents 


: Sanitol Face Cream, the oxygen face cream, absorbed instantly 
into the pores, contains no grease, purifies the skin by oxygen. Abso- 
lutely the most perfect face cream made. Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Tooth Paste keeps gold fillings well polished, perfectly cleans the teeth 
and prevents tooth troubles. Always fresh and soft. 


In a tube, no waste, convenient for 
travelers. 


Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Toilet Powder, the Oxygen Talcum Powder, absorbs skin impurities by nature’s purifier, 
oxygen. Cooling, healing, soothing. No toilet powder you have ever used can compare with this. 


Price 25 cents He says, ‘‘Sanitol 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic, an unequaled mouth wash for the teeth and mouth. Kills the germs of ™ the best Teoth 
decay, purifies the breath, delightfully flavored and cooling. An antiseptic recommended by dentists. Paste ever made. 
Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Bath Powder, the oxygen bath powder, a cooling bath luxury, which instills refreshing, 


invigorating health into the body. The oxygen producing properties are absorbed into the skin, enabling 
the body to ward off disease. Price 25 cents 


the 
Wasa 


hi 
ALT 


"ihe 
Wig, neal 
: 


Sanitol Tooth Brush, guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth, serrated edges, 
rounded tuft at the end, which enables one easily to reach between and around all tooth 
surfaces. A hook to hang it by. Three textures: //ard, medium and soft. Price 35 cents 


Sanitol Shaving Créme, the Oxygen Creme. A new form, a soft jelly in tubes. 
Ready for instant application. No brush, no soap, no lather. Just apply, then shave. 
The hygienic method of shaving. Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap, a delicately perfumed toilet soap for dis- 
criminating persons. An extra fine, pure soap that produces a soft skin and 
clear complexion. Price 25 cents 


Sanitol Face Powder, the oxygen face powder, a complexion 
beautifier that removes the oily and shiny appearance from 
the skin and brings nature’s beauty to the tace and neck. ~ae, 
> Three tints: Flesh, white, brunette. Price 35 cents ~ 
e c . 
wy , 
Do not delay. Send your order at once. This offer 

expires Dec. 31st, 1907. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company 


Makers of All the Sanitol 
Tooth and Toilet Preparations 


4248 Laclede Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 
4248 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 
the assortment of 10 Sanitol products 
as offered. Deliver through my druggist 
whose name is 


Address 


My name is 
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The real satis- 
faction with 
your preserving 
comes when 
the jar is opened for use and you take 
out the fruit in perfect condition. 
Everything depends upon the jar, 
The ATLAS SPECIAL MASON jar 
has an extremely wide mouth, which 
will receive, without crushing, a large 
peach, pear or tomato. Every house- 


wife will appreciate this advantage. 
Ask your grocer for the 


ATLAS 


Special Mason 


In addition to the wide-mouth fea- 
ture, it is a jar of great strength and 
careful making. The top is strong 
and smooth and cannot be ground 
off in screwing on cap. 


The word ‘‘ Mason”? in itself is no 
assurance of quality. To obtain the 
best you must ask for ‘‘ATLAs.’’ 


The E. Z. Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
is also an Atlas and has a much wider mouth 
than other lightning jars. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send us 
$3 and we will express prepaid thirty (30) quart size 
ATLAS SPECIAL WIDE MouTH JARS to any town 
having an office of the Adams or U.S. ExpressCo., 
within the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana or Michigan, or 
we will quote delivered prices in other portions 
of the United States by freight or express. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes. 
Sent free to every woman who sends us the 
name of her grocer, stating if he sells Atlas jars 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








The Fruit of Perfect Preserving 


Nothing is more delicious than a dish of your 
favorite fruit, perfectly preserved — luscious as the 
day it was put up — when it is no longer possible 


to procure it fresh, Fruit sealed with 









RUBBER 
JAR RINGS 
Y 


is absolutely certain to remain as temptingly sweet as 
when it was prepared for the jar. Paruco Jar Rings 
are the most carefully made and of purest rubber. 
We originated the plan of packing them in round dust- 
»roof boxes of one dozen each to keep them clean and 
in proper shape and perfect condition. 
Ask your dealer for Paruco Jar Rings. If he hasn't them 
semi ten cents and two cents postage (12c) direct to us 
for each dozen desired. State whether you use‘ Mason,"’ 
* Lightning-seal"’ or “*Vacuum-seal"’ jars. 
Postcard brings you free very pretty and interesting 
ooklet A.’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
Branches from Coast to Coast 














UP THE CHIMNEY 
Is Where Half Your Fuel Money Goes in Winter 

when the ordinary stove is used. Now that’s a big 

amount to lose each year because of 
a poorly-constructed stove that leaks 
air through the joints, requires the 
most expensive coal, and which, on 
account of poor combustion, permits 
the valuable gases to escape up the 
chimney unburnt, 


Cole’s Original 


Hot Blast Stove 
Saves All Wasted with other Stoves 


A hat full of the cheapest 
coal, cost 1 cent, holds fire 
overnight, Fire never out; 
clean, even heat day and night 
with soft coal, With hard coal, 
gives more heat than a base- 
burner. Over half-a-million 


in use sold on our Absolute 
Suarantee of money- and fuel- 
ID saving,wear and satisfaction 


Your home dealer will set one 
up in your house on our guar- 
antee, backed by his own guar- 
antee, at prices, $10 and up. 





















for name of local agent and 

let, on ‘‘ Scientific Combus- 

tion, "which also tells all about Cole’s Hot Blast. 

In towns where there is no agent, mail order purchasers are 

protected by our fron-clad guarantee. Write for free booklet 
today. Adress 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 3218 So.Western Ave., Chicago 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


Social Affairs 


3y Mary McKim Marriott 


To Our Readers: 


Miss Marriott will be glad to pay from $5 to $10 for any new sort of happy social affair 
(indoor or outdoor), whether party, dinner or luncheon, for adults or children 


any kind of a happy time, 


in fact, or just a new idea of any sort that can be used at a social affair, that you will send her in care of 


The Journal and that she can use. 


A Shopping Luncheon 


N THE midst of a strenuous bar- 
gain sale last summer I suddenly 
wondered why I had never before 

thought of having a ‘‘Shopping Lunch- 
eon.” The plan seemed so attractive 
that I decided to test its possibilities 
at once. With the assistance of a near 
and dear friend, who is very fond of 
helping me with my experiments, the 
event was planned as follows: 

First of all we decided to begin with 
ashopping expedition. The invitations 
were printed to represent newspaper 
advertisements—quite sufficient to 
insure the presence of every normal- 
minded woman invited. Each guest 
was to be allowed ten cents as the sum total for her 
purchases during the morning. With this she was 
expected. to buy one or a number of ‘‘ defiant” bar- 
gains. The woman whoreturned to the luncheon 
with the most attractive or remarkable outlay was to 
be awarded an absurd ‘‘shopping-bag” as a prize. 

We did have, I must say, a glorious time, poking 
around in all sorts of out-of-the-way corners, each 
one of us trying to find an unsurpassed and never- 
to-be-equaled bargain souvenir. At one o’clock a 
dozen or so jaded but altogether triumphant 
women met at the house for luncheon. The things 
that they exhibited were such marvels of “ frenzied 
finance” that it was difficult to decide upon the 
prize winner. 


HE decoration of the dining table carried out the 

shopping idea. There was a bargain-counter 
effect for a centrepiece. Remnants of pale pink, 
blue, green and Dresden ribbons were piled lightly 
together in the centre of the table; in with the 
ribbons were dainty Dresden-colored China asters 
and some odds and ends of delicate lace. A large 
sign of white cardboard labeled : 

REMAKKABLE REDUCTION SALE! 

in big black and gold letters, was suspended over 
the centrepiece. At each place the guest’s name 
was written on a bolt of baby ribbon, and strips of 
ribbon and paper extended from each bolt to the 
chandelier. Attached tags stated that the ribbons 
had been reduced from ‘‘10 cents to 934 cents” a 
bolt. The candle-shades were really charming. 
They were made from little dolls’ straw hats, 
simply trimmed with Dresden flowers and ribbons. 
A round hole was cut in each little crown, so that 
the hats could be mounted on candle-shade 
supporters. The hats were marked with little 
placards: 


REDUCED FROM $3.50 TO $3.48 
REDUCED FROM $5.00 1O $4.99 


WAs $10.00— Now $9.95 


etc. ‘The waitresses wore dresses to represent shop- 
girls, and the menu-cards which they carried were 
old cash-books, which had been secured from 
the manager of one of the big department stores 
in the city. 

For refreshments, sandwiches and crackers were 
tightly wrapped in little packages, marked C. O. D.; 
each one had to be paid for before it could be 
delivered. The prices were usually forfeits. 
were served in the shape of slippers, marked 
“Greatly Reduced”’—a sign which was consid- 
erably more appropriate at the close of the luncheon 
than atits beginning. Lady-fingers were wrapped 
in glove-boxes, cakes were powdered with sugar 
from talcum-powder boxes, and flat peppermint 
and chocolate bonbons were sewed and served 
in regular rows on button-cards. 

During the luncheon each woman had to tell 
about her funniest shopping experience or of the 
cleverest bargain she had ever secured. A prize 
was, of course, awarded for the best anecdote. 


Ices 


Labor-Day Luncheon 


(y= could have an attractive little decoration 
‘on Labor Day by arranging some soft brown 
earth on a pan in the centre of the table. Surround 
the pan with a mass of very graceful scarlet flowers, 
and down in the earth stick, lightly, tiny gilded 
pickaxes, shovels and spades. Have streamers of 
scarlet ribbon attached to the handles of these 
little souvenirs. Candle-shades can be most effect- 
ively made from white paper, to represent working- 
men’s caps. Ices should be cut in little brick 
squares, packed and served in tiny pasteboard 
hods, and nuts and bonbons should be served in 
little gilded wheelbarrows, and cakes should be 
served with a trowel. 

Have scarlet streamers radiating from the sou- 
venirs in the centre, one to each cover, and during 
the luncheon bid the guests draw out the ribbons. 
Attached to each ribbon should be a written state- 
ment of some task or ‘“‘labor” carefully selected 
by the hostess and whimsically appropriate to the 
finder. The former can hardly expect her guests 
to pile Mount Ossa on Mount Pelion, to pull down 
the Pillars which Hercules so carefully.set up, nor 
to perform any of the remarkable labors ascribed 
to that individual, but she can set them tasks the 
accomplishment of which will add largely to the 


| fun and:suecess of the whole affair. 


Turn your happy times into pin-money. 





ORAWN BY GANEL LYNDALL 


But please write very briefly. 


What Iam Asked 


AN you give me a pretty suggestion 
for a child’s party? I want sim- 
ple little invitations. Miss N 

A pretty way to decorate the table 
for such a party can be carried out by 
having a little log cabin for the centre- 
piece. Build the cabin of interlaced 
candy-sticks and have the roof made of 
cookies and slices of poundcake. A 
chimney of round peppermint drops 
can be built up against the side of 
the cabin. Around the little house 
arrange stiff little Noah’s Ark trees, 
animal crackers and small toys. Just 
before the dining-room doors are opened 
the children can be told the fairy tale of the little 
brother and sister who, after having been lost in 
the forest, stumble across the house of candy and 
cake in which the witch of the forest lives. 

Invitations to this little party can be sent out on 
forest leaves. They may be written in gold, and 
should be of a very seductive nature as if trying 
to coax the children to come to the forest party. 

For games you could have Hide-and-Seek. The 
children who hide should have little bags of 
rice in their pockets so that they can drop a little 
now and then to let the child who is “it” know 
where to look for them. The rooms should be 
decorated with evergreens so as to look as much 
like a forest as possible, and the dining-room table 
should be scattered with forest leaves, and, as 
the story goes, with grains of rice. 

A Rainbow Shower for a Bride-to-Be 

AM going to give a shower to a friend of mine 

who is to be married shortly. I want to give the 
shower while the warm weather lasts so the table 
can be arranged on the porch. We thought of 

‘*showering ” 
with the usual small articles which it is customary 
for a girl to receive before she is married. What 
can you suggest ? C. M. 

A rainbow shower is the prettiest suggestion I 
can think of for an outdoor affair. You could have 
a shower of rainbow-colored ribbons falling from 
the ceiling of the porch to the edge of the table. 
Use all of the rainbow colors. 

For the centre of the table you could have the 
traditional ‘‘pot of gold” which they say is to be 
found at the rainbow’s end, filled with rainbow- 
colored flowers. Have the pot gilded, or else use 
a very pretty, round brass jar. For souvenirs you 
could give tiny watering-cans, tied with rainbow 
hued ribbons, and guests’ names may be written on 
dainty little umbrellas. For the refreshments you 
could have the rainbow colors further carried out. 
For instance, you could serve frozen strawberries, 
oranges, grapefruit, lettuce salad, lady-fingers tied 
with blue ribbons, and candied violets. 

I think I should add a rainbow cobweb party to 
this affair. First wind rainbow-colored strings all 
over the porch and grounds before the arrival of 
your guests. In due time they will have to un- 
tangle their respective balls and wind them up 
until they come to the end of the string, where a 
little souvenir is to be hidden. Guests must go 
wherever the strings lead, which should go 
around the house, in at the windows and every 
other conceivable place where they can be put. 
A pretty idea for presenting the coins to the bride 
would be to have a legendary “‘ pot of gold” hidden 
at the end of her rainbow string. The magic ‘‘ pot” 
should be filled with shining new coins. 


A“ Jamestown” Table 
LEASE give me some ideas for decorating a 
table suggestive of the Jamestown Exposi- 


tion. I can think of nothing myself. | 


In a very tiny way you could have a miniature 
representation of the Naval Review. For the 
centre of the table you could hire a very large table- 
mirror. On the surface of the mirror dot tiny toy 
warships flying the flags of the different nations. 
Decorate the ships charmingly with flowers, and 
have no light in the room except that given by a 
number of tiny electric bulbs arranged among the 
flowers on the different ships. The effect of the 
tiny lights and their reflections will be unusually 
charming. The place-cards can be determined on 
after you have had a long consultation with your 
pocketbook; they could be very attractive if they 
are made to represent, in a very small way, of 
course, some of the most prominent exhibits at the 
Exposition. A little souvenir of the Exposition 
could be given to each guest. 


A Party for People Who Bowl 


pt ,EASE give me an attractive table decoration 
for a bowling party. Mrs. L. 

Have straw-colored ribbon running from each 
place to the centre of the table. The ribbons 
should be pressed down flat on the cloth, and as 
they are supposed to represent little bowling alleys 
they should all run toward the centre of the table 
where a set of little tenpins should be set stiffly 
in a bed of flowers. Tiny borders of flowers should 
run along the edges of all the ribbons, and at each 
cover have a little bowling ball, bearing the guest’s 
name, placed in the centre of the alley, just as if 
the balls were about to be rolled toward their goal. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer questions 
in regard to entertaining and table decoration by mail if a 
stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The 
Journai. But such questions should be sent at least two 
weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 





the bride-elect with coins instead of | 


Select a Range 


Don’t make the mistake of buy- 
ing a range by mail, sight unseen, 
until you know all about our great 
selling plan for the wonderful new 
NOVO Steel Range. 

By our new way of selling, your 
dealer will set up 


Novo 


Steel Range 


in your own kitchen; you may test 
it at your leisure for 30 days free. 
Then, if you are pleased, you pay 
for it; if not, let him take it away 
and the trial hasn't cost you a 
penny. What could be fairer ? 

A thousand points that we can’t 

tell here we have put in our book- 

let “How to Select a Range 


Intelligently."" Write for it, and 
we will refer you to a dealer 


who sells NOVO Steel Range. 


GLAZIER STOVE COMPANY, 
200 Main Street, Chelsea, Mich. 


Makers of B. & B. Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters, 
i Gasoline and Alcohol Stoves, ° ‘i 








to Exclude Air 


Fruits, preserves, jellies 
and catsups are kept in prime con- 
dition any length of time if air is 
excluded from the jar or bottle by 
a thin coating of 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


Easy to apply —sure to preserve. 
When fruit or catsup is cool, pour 


melted paraffine over contents of 
bottle or jar to a depth of one-fourth 


inch. This makes an air-light seal 
and keeps the fruit. 

Pure Refined Paraffine is useful 
for many purposes and should al- 
ways be in the house. Sold in 
handy-sized cakes. Ask for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
78 Cottages less than $800 .50 | 194 Catg. seeee sogeses $1.00 
90 Costing $800 to $1200 .50|174 “ S350 te$3000 1.00 

Fr = Cstg. staee craneee 00,189 “ 3000 to$4000 1.00 

$1600 to $2000 1.00 | 154 “ $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects (23ers dian. 








Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood — 1 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy a 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana =e: 
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AONE BOA & 


Every one who owns a home is anxious 
that that home shall make the best 
appearance possible. ‘Two things are 
necessary to produce satisfactory results 
in painting and varnishing a home: 

First —a satisfactory color scheme — 
that is, a harmony of colors which 
makes the outside of the house agree 
with its surroundings, and in each 


room a satisfactory arrangement of 


color which agrees with furniture, floor 
coverings and wall decorations ; 

Second — paints, varnishes, stains and 
enamels of such good quality that they 
not only give the exact color effect 
required, but sufficiently durable to keep 
up the attractive appearance of the house 
in spite of wear and tear of living in it. 
This is offered by the Sherwin-Williams 
paints and varnishes. We not only 
make every kind of paint and varnish 


used for a house and the best quality of 


that kind, but we make suggestions for 
the selections of colors, varnishes, stains 
and enamels, so that any given idea can 


be carried out and carried out with the best materials. 
That is why it is necessary for every house owner to 
know what the name “Sherwin-Williams” 


paints and varnishes. 








PAINTS & 


An Appeal to the Pride of 
the Owner of a Home 





You should see to it that 
when you give an order to your local painter for 
painting your house, or any part of it that he uses 


Sherwin-Williams paints and varnishes. Every good 





THE S.-W. HOUSEHOLD INDEX 


For BUILDINGS, Outside and Inside, and Roofs: 
Use SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT (Prepared) 
For the priming coat — Use S.-IV. Liguia Primer 
For STAINING SHINGLES: 
Use S-W. PRESERVATIVE SHINGLE STAINS 
Made with creosote in 23 good shades 
For BARNS, ROOFS, FENCES, etc.: 
Use S-W. CREOSOTE PAINT —12 good shades 
5. V. COMMONWEALTH BARN RED, a Wright, economical rec 
S..1V. ROOF AND BRIDGE PAINT — red and brown 
For INTERIORS, WALLS, etc.: 
Use ENAMELOID — for a high enamel gloss finish 
Use S-W. SPECIALINTERIOR COLORS — for egg shell gloss finish 
For FLOORS — §.-”. MODERN METHOD FLOOR FINISHES 


Painted finish— Inside Floors — S$ -/. /nside Floor Paint 
Porch Floors — S.-W’. Porch Floor Paint 
Varnished finish — Natural — M/ar-No¢, a durable floor varnish 


Floorlac Clear 
Stained — Floor/ac, stain and varnish combined 
Waxed finish — S.-1V. Floor Wax 
For dancing floors — S..]JV. Dancing Floor Wax 
For unsightly cracks in old floors -- S.-1#. Crack and Seam Filler 
For CUPBOARDS, BASEBOARDS, SHELVES, etc.: 
Use S.-W. FAMILY PAINT —a durable linseed oil paint 
For CRATES. TABLES, DECORATING WOODWORK, etc.: 
W. E NAMEL — for a high enamel finish 
v se : -W. VARNISH STAIN OR FLOORLAC— 
or staining and varnishing at one operation 
For CLEANING AND POLISHING PIANOS AND FURNI- 
TURE — Use S.-W. FURNITURE POLISH 


For RADIATORS,GAS PIPES,STOVES,PICTUREFRAMES, 


etc. — Use S.-11%. ALUMINUM PAINT —for a silver finish 
Use S-W. IMPERIAL GOLD ENAMEL — for a gold finish 
Use S.-W. RADIATOR ENAMEL — for colored enamel finish 
For BUGGIES, BOATS, PORCH FURNITURE, etc.: 
Use S-W. BUGGY PAINT —stands outside exposure 
For ALL KINDS OF VARNISHING: 
Use SHERWIN-WILLIAMS VARNISHES 
A special varnish for each particular purpose 
For REMOVING OLD PAINT AND VARNISH: 
Use S.-W. TAXITE — does not liarm hands or wood 


We also make: 
HANDCRAFT STAINS SCREEN ENAMEL 
WAGON & IMPLEMENT PAINT | STOVE PIPE & IRON ENAMEL 
BICYCLE ENAMEL METALASTIC for protecting iron 
BATH ENAMEL surfaces outside 
and Special Paints for every purpose, ready forthe brush. 


Be sure to write for the little booklet, ‘' Paints and Varnishes for the Home."’ 
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painter knows these goods, and every good painter is 
glad to use them. 
you insist on it, but if you do insist on it, you can 
secure these paints and varnishes and thus secure for 


He may not always do so unless 


yourself the best investment for your 
paint money. 

In large work it is always best to have 
a practical painter apply paints and 
varnishes to get the best results, as he 
has made a life-long study of the best 
methods of painting and varnishing. 
But there are many things which you 
can paint or varnish yourself by using 
our ready-to-apply paints. For this 
purpose, we make several kinds of 
paints and varnishes in the right colors, 
which any housewife, with a little care, 

can use to advantage. 


In nearly every important town or city 
there is at least one Sherwin-Williams 
agent who carries all our products, and 
will be glad to tell you about them. 


Asa help to you in solving the vexed questions 
connected with painting a new house or repainting 
an old one, we will send you, free for the asking, a 
little book entitled, “ Paints and Varnishes for the 
Home,” which gives a complete list of all the 
Sherwin-Williams paints, varnishes, stains and 
enamels for every household use, and tells how to 
apply them. This book is intended not only to 
help you do this work yourself, but also to help 


you make a correct selection, so that you can talk to your painter in the 
most intelligent way. 
the dealer from whom you usually buy paints. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, England 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


When you ask for the book give the name of 


In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 


London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen's St., E. C. 
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‘The finest cooks in America 
owe much of their success 
to the use of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch. 
Why don’t you make 
your cooking and bak- 
ing better by trying this 
wonderful product? 


vi 


When you see how de- 
liciously tender it makes 
bread crust, how fine 
the flavor; how it im- 

proves jellies, gravies, 
soups, pastries, etc., 
you, like thousands of 
housewives, will never 
be without the genuine 


téagitaae 


$4e 
he diay 


'é¢ttege 


Kingsford’s 
Oswego 
Corn Starch 


The standard of quality for over 
half a century. 





Two famous cooks, after 





exhaustive study, have 
prepared for us a re- 
markably useful book of 


Original Recipes and 
Cooking Helps 


giving many valuable 
suggestions on the use of 
this corn starch for im- 
proving the appearance 
and daintiness of many 
everyday foods. Contains 
over a hundred unique 
recipes. Yours free. 





Always buy the old reliable 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch; purest and most whole- 
some as a food, most delicious 
for dessert. Made for over fifty 
years at Oswego. 
Sold by all grocers. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
National Starch Company 
Successors. 
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YOUR table tops soon become stained and 
spotted. Refinish them with a varnish that 
svap and hot water will not turn white. It 
is made in ten shades to match every furni- 
ture finish, You will find it better than any- 
thing of the kind you have ever used. 


Send 25¢ for a sample can of 


OPAL-GLOSS 


and a free brush 
We will send (Natural: Colorless) OPAL- 
GLOSS which will impart a brilliant, glossy fin- 
ish without changing the color of the surface. 
OPAL-GLOSS dries hard and never sticks. 
Ask your dealer to order it for you. 


Write to us for FREE book and sample color card 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 











20th Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 








Catalog “‘B” illustrates —describes — (free) 


“=? SARGENT CO, 293Zeurth Ave. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


How Some Girls Made Money 


As Told by the Girls Themselves to Dolly 


WAS Disheartened when the doctor 
advised me to give up the charge 
of the suit department in a large 

store and-do lighter work, as I real 
ized that twenty-five dollars a week 
was not to be sniffed at. However, 
I faced the inevitable, gathered my 
wits, and started out at once writing 
society news for daily papers, getting 
up menus for luncheons, painting 
score-cards for card parties, and 
addressing invitations for people 
entertaining. I have also had great 
success selling my home-made candy, 
lengthening children’s dresses, and 
laundering fine handkerchiefs and turnovers. I 
scalloped for myself the cutest ‘‘jumper,”’ and all 
who saw it asked me to do one for them, which I 
did for one dollar and twenty-five cents apiece. 
On pretty, bright days I went out soliciting 
orders for photographs on buttons, earning five 
and six dollars a day. I have also solicited sub- 
scriptions for magazines, made men’s ties out of 
scraps left from dresses and waists, and sold them 
for twenty-five cents each. I bought hats at sales 
for five cents each, trimmed them in discarded 
ribbon, and sold them to people of slender means. 
I have earned many a dollar simply by sending 
short humorous stories to magazines. My ragbag 
came to my assistance around Christmastime, as 
I made pincushions and penwipers with little dolls’ 
figures mounted on them, and other attractive 
pieces from its contents. These I sold for fifty 
and seventy-five centseach. A friend of mine, who 
is married and living in a small mining camp where 
there are only one hundred families and no daily 
paper, prepares a weekly bulletin on her type- 
writer, sclls the copies at two cents each and real- 
izes about two dollars a week. TENNESSEE. 


During the Winter I made quite a bit of extra 
pin-money by laundering fancy-work for the art 
needlework stores. Most of the pieces were deli- 
cate and needed careful handling, but the money 
received more than repaid me for my trouble. I 
expect to embroider about eight hats for friends as 
soon as the new patterns come in. OHIO. 


Some of My Little Successes Are: Selling ideas 
to a woman who makes her living by newspaper 
and magazine work; acting as substitute for 
society editors during their vacations at a salary 
of eighteen dollars for the first time, and twenty- 
five dollars a week thereafter; doing secretarial 
work for a woman at the head of a school of phys- 


| ical culture in exchange for lessons. Also secre- 





tarial work for a wealthy woman at five dollars a 


| day. ILLINOIS. 


A Way to Start in Business for Yourself is very 
possible if you go about it in the right way. I 
opened an Exchange Market. First I bought two 
books and marked one ‘‘ Buyers” and the other 
“*Scllers.””, Then I went around among the people 
of the town to find out what they had to sell and 
the lowest cash price they would take for it, and 
also what other people wanted to buy. These were 
duly noted in the two books. Next I rented a room 
for a low price, and with the antique furniture, 
books, pictures, flowers, embroidery, etc., that 
were collected for sale I fixed it up to look very 
inviting, and on the opening day tea was served 
from some beautiful china. An advertisement was 
placed in the daily papers asking people to call and 
sce what I had for sale, and also to let me know 
what they wanted tosell. I charged a certain per- 
centage for selling, and very soon had built up 
quite a business—enough for me to hire a clerk to 
assist me. KANSAS. 


Every Housekeeper knows how hard it is to put 
up curtains and arrange pictures after one is all 
tired out from house-cleaning. Well, I conceived 
the idea of helping out a few of my friends whom 
1 know find it hard to secure temporary help. It 
is really fun to go and put up nice clean curtains, 
arrange pictures, etc., after the cleaning is done. 
Then it also adds a nice little sum of money to 
one’s Christmas fund or winter expenses. 

NEBRASKA. 


Two Years Ago we lived but a short distance 


| from a health-resort where I had often noticed 


lonely old ladies and gentlemen idly watching the 
younger people, and one day I had an inspiration. 
After talking it over with the hotel manager he 
agreed to put up a notice, where it could be easily 
seen, to the effect that any one desiring quict 
amusement could be entertained by the hour or 
longer by a young lady, with reading or games. 
The prices were as follows: 


Reading (anything desired), onehour, . . . . $ .40 
Checkers (well played), one hour... .... 75 
Chess (well played), one hour... ...... +) 1.00 


Much to my amazement I had in a short time 
more orders than I could fill. Thus by giving up 
my mornings to others I profited by things which 
for years had been my personal delight. 

MissourI. 


I am a Clerk in a Fancy-Goods Store, in which 
they carry nothing but ladies’ wear and fancy 
goods. In certain seasons of the year we are not 
so busy and my employer is kind enough to let 
me do any fancy-work that I care to do. I can 
make extra money in that way. For example, if a 
customer would like to buy a cushion-top that 
needs working or only outlining and does not know 
how to do the work, I offer to help her out, and 
charge her from twenty-five cents to one dollar, 
according to the amount of work I do. Having 





Deawn OY F. Vaux WILSON 


learned dressmaking afew years ago 
I am able now to alter any skirts that 
don’t just suit or fit the customer who 
buys them. The alteration costs 
them from twenty-five to fifty cents 
extra, and they gladly pay it, as there 
are only one or two dressmakers in 
town and it is almost impossible to 
get anything done promptly. If 
tnere are any fancy trimmings that 
do not sell very quickly I offer to 
make them up, for a small sum, into 
fancy collars. In this way they sell 
as quickly as the ones we get from 
the large houses in the city, thus dis- 
posing of trimming that would otherwise hang on 
the shelves. I also make table-mats, fascinators, 
bedroom slippers, fancy pincushions, and hairpin 
holders, and I am allowed to put these on exhibi- 
tion. I sell every one of them, having a small 
profit for myself to help me keep my aged father. 
When I am not kept busy at these other things I 
keep handy a block of the quilt that I am knitting 
out of white carpet warp. It just requires one 
bunch, and when finished I can easily get ten dol 
lars for it, as it is all handwork and well worth the 
money. CANADA. 


May This Idea Help some other girl to be a 
helper to loved ones when reverses come, as they 
did to us, and the brightest member of the family 
may be obliged to leave school at the year of grad- 
uation. After hearing the news I donned my hat 
and coat and walked rapidly to the home of a dear 
friend—a social favorite—and to make a long 
story short, after telling her the situation, I had an 
order as follows—with good profits: 


To sixty luncheon cards, hand painted, at $5 


adozen ... Se eed — e 25 
To decorating table and adjoining rooms with 
_ Spring flowers and furnishing same . 
lo making and furnishing salad for sixty 
persons .. ; ; ° $10 
OE. ks ae 8 , ; $50 
MIssourlI. 


The Demands on Father's Pocketbook are many, 
and as the girl who hesitates to ask him for all 
of her spending money, yet whose duty seems 
to be at home helping an invalid mother, I have 
found the following a good way to earn many 
dollars in my spare moments. 

Many wealthy people in all cities or towns desire 
to have their bedding, table linen, etc., hemstitched 
but do not care to do the work themselves. I 
obtained permission from the managers of several 
stores to leave printed slips containing my name, 
address and the work I wished to do, in their linen 
departments. With each purchase made in this 
department one of these slips was wrapped in the 
bundle, and I was surprised at the amount of work 
I received. I charge fifty cents a yard, but intend 
to raise my price to seventy-five cents. When once 
a trade is started, no more advertising is neces- 
sary. COLORADO. 


One Bright Girl Earned Her Pin-Money in a very 
delightful way. Early in the autumn season when 
the time for blooming plants was almost over she 
went among her friends and solicited orders for 
next season’s plants—asters, pansies, pinks, mig- 
nonette, and so on—to be planted out as soon as 
danger of frost was passed. She bought the very 
best seed obtainable, planted it in window-boxes 
in her home and gave the best of care, transplant- 
ing the plants as they needed more room. She 
charged a litdle less than the regular florist’s prices 
for the first year or two until she had earned a 
reputation for having extra fine plants, but after 
that she had more orders than she could fill at 
regular rates. CONNECTICUT. 


A Specialty for the Country Girl is pillow-making. 
A city girl who visited a farm one summer found 
this to be one of her friend’s sources of income. 
Covers of various kinds were made during the 
winter evenings or in spare moments, and then 
in season she gathered clover, hops, balsam, pine 
needles, milkweed, silk, down from cattail plant 
heads and the everlasting chicken feathers for 
the filling. She disposes of as many of these 
pillows as she can make to storekeepers in the 
near-by towns, either selling them outright or on 
commission. INDIANA. 


Any Girl Who Lives ina Small City or Town can 
do this if she has a piece of ground where she can 
raise flowers. Many people have their loved ones 
sleeping in some quiet churchyard too far away for 
them to visit the graves and cover them with flow- 
ers, though they would be glad to have this done. 

I go to the caretaker of the cemetery and ask 
him to give me the addresses of those who send 


money each year for the care of their lots. He. 


willingly does this for me. Then I go to the 
secretary of the Cemetery Association, and he 
gives me the list of those who have set aside a sum 
of money for the care of their lots. I next write a 
personal letter to the different lot-holders, telling 
them that I will begin June 1 and place one nice 
bouquet of cut flowers a week till October 1 far 
four dollars and a half, or twenty-five cents a week, 
or one bouquet a month for one dollar and twenty 
cents for the four months. Should any one wish 
frames, crosses, wreaths, etc., filled I charge accord- 
ing to the work and quantity of flowers used. I 
also tell them I will place for a sum stated any 
flowers sent me, or will order flowers for any who 
wish, and will see they are arranged upon the grave 
desired. The flowers I choose are those which last 
the longest—as zinnias, pansies, sweet peas, asters, 
etc., according to the season. NEw YorK. 





The home mending keeps 
the household scissors and 
shears in daily use —clip- 
ping, snipping, ripping 


and cutting all kinds of 
goods. 

It demands blades 
that stay sharp — 
joints that stay tight 
— points that stay 
right. The only kind 


forthe housekeeper is 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


made in all shapes and sizes. They are 
always ready to use, and easy to use, for 
they fit the hand and require no pressure 
to keep the blades together. 

Look for the trademark on every pair 
—it guarantees good service or your 
money back. 

This same guarantee goes with Keeu 
Kutter Pocket-knives for men and women, 

Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools have 
been sold for neaily 40 years under this 
mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality 

Remains Long After the Price 

is Forgotten. ’’—E. C. Simmons, 
Trademark Reyistered, 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 












is the name you 
want to remem- 
ber when order- ‘W& 
ing Sheets, Sheeting 
or Pillow Cases, and 

be sure that this an- 
FOR OVER chor trade-mark is on 
CENTURY the goods you receive. 
Do not accept un- 


THE naa ae 
worthy imitations, but 
any demad “Dwight GROWN 


Anchor,” and 
secure the best SOUTH 
sheeting made. 
One test will 
prove its worth, 
and repeated 
tests will surely 
confirm its value. 


Send postal for “ Sheeting Facts.” 
Address Department No. 23. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., New York 

































SAFETY P\N 
|LSTHE STANDARD . 


that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring 
‘prevents tearing the cloth. 
The only pin that fastens 
from either side and can’t 
slip through. See that all 
cards have our name on. 











Send 4 cents in stamps for sample worlh 
double the money 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Absolutely 
pd Bel 


From Grapes 
comes 


BAKING | 
POWDER’ " 





the only ae 
Baking Powder made from 
Royal Grape 
Cream of 
Tartar- 


Costs a little more than the cheap. 
powders made from injurious alum 
or phosphate of lime but when you 
buy ROYAL you are sure of purity 
—you are sure of healthful food. 
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dren's Prayers for Every Day 


A Careful Selection for Use in the Home Circle 


WIA 





Three dishes for 1 


Compare this with the cost 
and other foods. 


Quaker Oats is the best and cheap- 


cent 


est food you can buy. All strength; 
no waste; easily digested. 


The sturdiest people in the world are 
oatmeal eaters; the perfect food for 


growing children, as well as grown-ups. 


Quaker Wheat Berries 


Selected wheat — puffed baked 
brown, crisp, delicious. 
Large package 10c. 


Quaker Rice 


All the great strength of rice in an 


appetizing ready-to-eat form. 
Good any time. All the time 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


of meat 














a HERE is no limit to the number 
i of artistic and harmonious group- 

ings you can make with Karpen 
Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 


| | Nor does any other furniture so com- 
; bine exquisite beauty of design and 
. outline, with the very maximum of 
comfort and durability. 

Karpen’s is the ov/y upholstered fur- 
i niture bearing the maker’s name and 


trade mark. It is sold only through 
dealers, and you get a double guarantee 


—s 


Write To- 
day for 














interiors. 


| A Luxurious Living Room in a Leather Furniture 


No. 4970 


~ A] Guaranteed 
4% Upholstered 











with every piece—the dealer’s and 
our own—of absolute satisfaction or 
your money back. Look for the Karpen 
trade mark on every piece. It is your 
best protection against the substitution 
of inferior goods. 

Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather 
is the strong, flexible, nature-grained, 


outer layer of the hide. (Imita- 
tions are made of cheap ‘‘split,”’ 
fleshy, underneath layer, artificially 
grained. ) 


Over 500 Karpen Styles in Finest Fabric Coverings 


contain the same purified, genuine curled hair filling, the same Karpen spring 
£ construction (U.S. Government specification), and the same deep, clear, last- 
ing finish as Karpen Genuine Leather Furniture. 


Karpen’s Free Book “R” 


The largest, most artistic and most comprehensive furniture guide 
ever published — sent FREE for the asking. Tells you how to avoid 
furniture imperfections and impositions. 


Depicts beautifully planned 


uter Illustrates and describes over 500 styles of Karpen 
Chairs, Davenports, Couches, and Suites. 


With book “‘R” 








Style Louis XVI 
No. M 0597 


we give you the name of nearest Karpen dealer who will 
quote you a liberal introductory discount on Karpen Furni- 
ture. Drop us a postal. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Building Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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Morning Prayers 


OW I wake and see the light; 
God has kept me through the 
night. 
Make me good, O Lord, I pray; 
Keep and guard me through the day 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


EAR Jesus, help me, I pray, 
To do all the good I can, 
In all the ways I can, 
To all the people I can, 
And just as long as I can. 
And this I ask for Thy Name's sake 
Amen. 


ORD, I thank Thee for the night, 
And the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care 
And all that makes the day so fair 
Help me, Lord, to love Thee more 
Than I ever loved before; 
In my work and in my play 
Be Thou with me through the day. 
Amen. 


faus. keep me all this day, 

When at school and when at play; 
May I do all things I ought; 

May I hate each evil thought; 

Help me love and trust in Thee 

Now and through eternity. Amen. 
— Adapted from the Rev. Newman Hall. 


ORD, the day has now begun; 
Keep me till the set of sun; 
At its setting may I be 
One day nearer home and Thee. 
Amen. 


Daren Jesus, look down from above 

And fill my little heart with love; 

Bless me every single day 

And make me sweet and good alway. 
Amen. 


~ 
N 





ESUS, gentle Shepherd, 
Bless Thy lamb today; 

Keep me in Thy footsteps, 
Never let me stray; 

Guard me through the daytime 
Every hour, I| pray, 

And keep my feet from straying 
From the narrow way. Amen. 


For Children from 3 to 6 Years Old 


ORD, 
keep me. 


EAR Jesus, make me like what You were 
when You were six years old. Amen. 


For Several Children to Say Together 


ATHER in Heaven, 
Help Thy little children 
To love and serve Thee 
Throughout this day. 
Help us to be truthful; 
Help us to be kindly, 
That we may please Thee 
In all we do or say. Amen. 
— Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


For a Boy 


EAR Father in Heaven, 

I am nothing but a poor, weak little fellow; 
I am tempted every day to do what is wrong; 
But I want to do what is right. 
I do want to be a good boy, 
And grow up to be a good, strong, noble man, 
And do lots of good in the world. 
There is ever so much fun in being a boy; 
But I want to be a boy in the right way. 
And so, dear Father, won’t You help me today, 
For Jesus’ sake? Amen. 

— Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 





Grace Before Meals 


OME have meat and cannot eat; 
Some can eat, but have no meat; 
We have meat and we can eat, 
And so the Lord be thankéd. 
—Adapted from Robert Burns. 


(3°? is great and God is good, 
And we thank Him for this food; 
By His hand must all be fed, 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 


—P. P. Bliss. 





Evening Prayers 


OW I lay me down to sleep, 

As the shadows softly creep; 
As each bird with folded wing 
On some tiny bough doth swing; 
As the flowers, all wet with dew, 
Bow themselves in slumber, too, 
In the stillness, awful, deep, 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Still, my Lord, in safety keep; 

Keep my soul till dawning day 

Bids the darkness fly away; 

Till each flower with glistening cup, 

Toward the !ofty sun looks up; 

Till his beams upon me peep, 

Now I lay me down to sleep. Amen. 
— Adapted from A. D. Walker. 





PRAY, whatever wrong I do, 

I’ll never say what is not true; 
Be willing at my task each day, 
And always honest in my play. 


Make me unselfish with my joys, 

And generous to other boys; / 
And kind and helpful to the old, 

And prompt to do what I am teld. 


Bless every one I love, and teach 

Me how to help and comfort each; 
Give me the strength right-living brings, 
And make me good in little things. 


Amen. 
— Adapted from Burges Johnson. 
i 
From Rhymes of Little Boys, Copyright, 1905, 
by Thomas Y¥. Crowell & Company 


N MY little bed I lie; 

Heavenly Father, hear my cry; 
Lord, protect me through this night, 
Bring me safe to morning light. 

Amen. 


. tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb tonight; 

Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


Through this day Thy hand hath led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed me, fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. Amen. 


ATHER, unto Thee I pray, 
Thou hast guarded me all day; 
Safe I am while in Thy sight, 
Safely let me sleep tonight. 
Bless my friends, the whole worid bless, 
Keep me ever in Thy sight. Amen. 
—Adapted jrom Henry Johnstone. 


EAR Father, Whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from Heaven on little me. 


Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings about my bed. 


Dear God, our Father, watch and keep 
Father and mother while they sleep. 


Teach me to do what I am told 
And help me to be as good as gold. 
Amen. 


FORD, I have passed another day, 
And come to thank Thee for Thy care; 
Forgive my faults in work or play, 

And listen to my evening prayer. 


Thy favor gives me daily bread, 
And friends who all my wants supply; 
And safely now I rest my head, 
Preserved and guarded by Thine eye. 
Amen. 


Y FATHER, hear my prayer 
Before I go to rest; 
It is Thy little child 
That cometh to be blest. 


Forgive me all my sin, 

And let me sleep this night 
In safety and in peace 

Until the morning light. 


Lord, help me every day 

To love Thee more and more. 
And try to do Thy will 

Much better than before. Amen. 
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Hair Culture 


Beautiful, abundant hair depends on the health of the 
scalp. The first essential is cleanliness. The second, suffi- 
cient oil and proper circulation. Soaps of an ordinary nature 
may a the cleansing qualities, but that is not all that 


~~ PALMOLIVE 


is more than mere soap. It is made 

from the oil of palm and the oil of 

olives. When applied as a shampoo, 

it not only cleanses the scalp but 

it supplies the oils necessary to 

nourish and keep it in a 

healthy condition. It is 

the soap that makes the 

hair soft and gives it 

SF lustre. Ask your dealer 

ai for it. Price 15c. Two 
cakes 25c. 































Note in reference to the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 


Palmolive is manufactured 
from pure olive and palm 
oils. It contains absolutely 
no artificial coloring matter, 
the green hue being due en- 
tirely to the olive oil. 

A liberal sample and illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘Palmolive 
Culture’? mailed for 5¢ and 
your dealer’s name. 


BLS. Johnson Soap Co. 
322 Fowler St. 












Milwaukee, ; 





Wisconsin. 
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Easy Home Painting 


The Acme Quality method of making and selling Paint, 
Enamel, Stain and Varnish ends all the uncertainty of painting. 
First of all, the Acme Quality mark designates the best finish 
for every purpose, whether it is the enameling of a bath tub, 
the varnishing of a chair or the painting of a building. 

Secondly, the Acme Quality text-book on the selection 
and use of Paint, Enamel, Stain and Varnish tells you exactly 
how to finish new or old work of every description. For in- 
stance, if you want to make an old pine floor look new and 
bright, the index of this book directs you to page 40, where 
you learn how to easily remove (without burning) the old 
varnish with Acme Quality Paint and Varnish Remover, 
and with Acme Quality Varno-Lac give the old floor the 
beauty and lustre of hardwood. 


This is but one of a hundred things you can ds to brighten 
the home by simply asking your paint dealer for the 


ACME QUALITY 


kind of Paint, Enamel, Stain or Varnish. If your dealer cannot 
give you an Acme Quality Text-Book send us his name and 
we will mail you a book free of charge. 


Address Dept. M 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 











































































Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 


Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have 
gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense. Asa 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. Ina recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how-about the woman yet unpro- 
‘tected and the man yet uninsured? The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 










The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 














JAPALAC 


A HIGH GRADE AND STAIN 
VARNISH COMBINED 











YES— IT’S JAP-A-LAC! 

There is only one JAP-A-LAC — it is put up in Green La- 

beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 

There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 

All articles of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 

looki 

"Floors, leandes Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Fs Ps yoy Gas Fixtures and 
housand other thi be kept looking lik by the 

wt = - pty a ej poe pl gy yo ng ps pe & > seamed the wonderful results it produces. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 

A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY 


MAKE MORE PROFIT. If r dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get ang’ A-LAC for 
you if you insist on it. Write for Leousifel Hustrated booklet, and interesting card. Free for the asking. 

















lf YOUR dealer does not htep 
FAP-A-LAC, send us his name 
and 10c (except for Gold, which ts 


If building, write for our complete 
Finishing Specifications. They will 











mailed free. Our Acca t 25c) tocover cost of mailing, and we 
 , aca Label Varnishes are of the will send FREE Sample, (quarter 
highest quality. 939 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland, O. pint can) to any point in the U.S. 
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fill every 
want of 
the entire fam- 
ily. For over 
forty years, we 
have been success- 
ful shoemakers. With 




















this experience our line to- 

day enjoys an honest reputation and 
a demand so great that seven large 
modern factories are now needed to 
supply our family foot-wear line. 


All America Shoes 4 
for Women 


are thoroughly up to date and pos- 
sess every teature demanded by the 
fastidious and discriminating buyer. 
=) Style 2108 as shown above is a pat- 
ent colt lace blucher with medium 
high heel and arch, fairly narrow 
toe, medium sole. Price, $3.50, or 
when ordered from us direct 25 
cents extra for delivery charges. 


11 High St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 












Ask your dealer for our shoes. 
you cannot procure them, then 
notify us. Our family foot-wear cat- 


alog, fully illustrated and most in- 4 
structive, will be sent to you free. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. / 








a 


If 
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) Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are Sa 


tastefully, comfortably, and econcm- C3 
Ox 





ically shod. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 





WORLD SHOEMAKERS 





OFC) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





A Boon to the Slender Woman 
Stylish High Bust Effect Assured 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined | 


is the only garment that, without 
artificial attachments, produces the 
high bust and tapering waist which 


present styles demand. 


No Hooks 
No Class 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 


The illustrations show the Steels 
merits of this 

garment. — 

Thousands 

of women 

have tes- 

tified that we 
it ts perfect. 

7 ore sure 

on heart, lungs 

or stomach — PATENTED 

throws shouklers back naturally, and 
expands the chest. 

There is _no_ substitute. Ask your 
dealer for “ LIN,” which is your 
guarantee. We will send direct if he 
cannot supply you. Money refunded 
tf not perfectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two styles—high or low bust. 

Made in white or drab corset sateen, 
also white batiste. 

Best grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 

ge prepaid 

In ordering give bust and waist meas- 
ure and length from armpit to waistline. 
Catalogue free upon request. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Send 10c 


for a 
sample 


of 
W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 


the hair without washing. 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 

jurious. A liberal sample ani! our pamplilet “ How to 
have handsome Hair" ma on receipt of 10¢ Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Extra Low Prices on Baby Clothes 


In spite of the fact that materials have a:|- 
vanced in price I will make a special 10% re- 
duction from my previous prices (equal to about 
20% cut) on all baby clothes and outfits in my 
catalog if ordered during September. Save time, 
money and worry by buying of me. My set ot 
35 long or 25 first short patterns with directions 
only 25c. Everything guaranteed satisfactory in 
price, value and quality or money refunded. 


Mrs. Ella James, 79 Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 











SOME REAL HOME 
ECONOMIES 


A Little Department Telling How Housewives 
Can Wisely “Pinch the Dollar” 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


Of Curnel!l University 


ANY housewives who 
M want to practice econ 

omy in their housekeep 
ing—who are interested in 
making a dollar go as far as 
possible—are equally anxious 
that their economies shall be 
c “1 wise ones, calculated to preserve 
the best health of the family and 
themselves, and not be illustrations of the old phrase 
“Penny wise, pound foolish.” To such house 
keepers the suggestions in this column are offered: 











The Cook Who Manages the Supplies 


naturally has much to do in promoting either 
the extravagance or the ec any | of the house- 
hold. It is a wanton thing to throw away the 
left-over bits of meat, bread, etc., yet much dis- 
cretion must be exercised in their use. It is a 
false idea of economy to consume valuable time 
and expensive material in making some left- 
over into a fancy and often unwholesome dish. 
The cook finds an extra pint of double cream 
on hand. To utilize this a cake is made and 
cut into squares upon which the whipped cream 
is thickly spread. Preserves are added to the 
side of the dish and a dessert produced which 
represents the time of the cook, the cost of the 
cake and a jar of preserves—and all to save 
the cream. Cream is always a valuable asset 
and improves the coffee, the salad dressing, 
the cereal and the baked apples. 


Scraps of Meat 


need not be made into croquettes when baked 
hash is quicker to prepare and more wholesome 
—or, better still, they may be added to the “‘ pot- 


au-feu” of the thrifty housewife. The best way | 


is not to have left-overs in abundance. They 
are likely to indicate extravagant planning. 


An Economical and Ingenious Expedient 


was that of the cook when the new housewife 
took from the oven her pan of little cakes which 
had been burned on the bottom. Instead of 
cutting off the bottom of the cake, spoiling its 
appearance and losing altogether too much of 


the cake, the cook deftly rubbed the bottom of | 


each over the grater, removing only the dark- 
ened portion and leaving a smooth surface. 


It is a Wise Woman 


who knows when it is economy to buy the 
highest-priced goods and when cheaper ones 
will serve the purpose as well. Prunes of sec- 
ond grade are nearly as delicate as the higher- 
priced article, dietetically as good, and allow cf 
no more waste. Broken rice or rice of smaller 
grains is as nutritious and appetizing as more 
expensive grains, while unpolished rice is more 
nutritious as well as cheaper, although it may 
not look so well. The difference betwcen white 
and black pepper is that the outside black husk 
is removed in obtaining the former; the white 
pepper is more wholesome than the black frora 
a pre standpoint. We pay only fiftcen cents 
a pound more for the white, and not enough cf 
either should be used to make a great difference 
in expense. 


| Food of Which the First Cost is More 


may be cheaper eventually because of less 
waste or because it contains more nourishment. 
Chickens drawn, with heads and feet removed, 
are a trifle cheaper at eighteen cents a pound 
than those undrawn, without the removal cf 
heads and feet, at sixteen cents; and, moreover, 
the chances of wholesome, healthful conditions 
are greater with the chickens dressed. 


The Economy of Using Canned Vegetables 


is to be questioned in summer when the fresh 
ones are cheaper. In the season of fresh vege- 
tables, peas at a dollar and a half a bushel, 
allowing a third of a cupful to a person, cost 
about half acenta meal for each person, while a 
can of peas at fourteen cents, which secures a 
good but not the finest quality, costs each meal 
about a cent andahalf toa person. Ofcourse, 
the chief argument for canned vegetables in the 
summer is that less time is required in their 
preparation. Even in winter, fresh vegetables, 
such as onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, sal- 
sify, celery, cabbage and squash, are preferable 
where possible. 
A Farmer's Wife was Asked: 

‘Ts there any economy in doing your own can- 
ning in preference to buying canned goods, if 
you have a good market for your fresh fruit?” 
She replied: ‘‘I think it perhaps a little more 
economical to can the fruit myself. A basket of 
peaches, first class, costs here about two dollars. 
If all were sound this quantity would make 
one dozen cans. One basket of peaches or 
twenty-five quarts of strawberries will cost two 
dollars; sugar six pounds, thirty-six cents; a 
dozen can-rubbers, five cents; total expense, 
two dollars and forty-one cents. We might sell 
the peaches or strawberries and buy a dozen 
cans of fruit at twenty cents a can, which would 
be two dollars and forty cents. I much prefer 
my home-canned fruit.” 


The Value of a Woman’s Time 


must be estimated in determining the economy 
of all home products as compared with outside 
production. If help is secured by the hour it 
is often an expensive luxury to compete with 
the factory or bakery; if help is employed b 

the week, and there is a surplus of time in ne Ba | 
to do the baking, washing, canning, etc., it is 
a convenient and comfortable arrangement to 
have the work done at home. If a housekeeper 
does her own work she must measure her own 
strength and the value of her time as spared 
from other duties when she decides between 
the home-made and the commercial. articles for 
her table. For the health of the family it is 
much better to spare the time from elaborately- 
prepared dishes to bake the bread and to can 


the fruit for use when fresh fruit is not procur- | 
able, for economy includes the care of the | 


digestive apparatus as well as the consider- 
ation of the cost of material. 
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BIGGES’ | COULD CET, SAH! 
MO’ WHEH DIS COMED FUM, 
YAS SAH, 


of WHEAT 



















No Mixed Beans— All the Same 


There is lots of difference in beans. Just the same as with 
f/ potatoes or chestnuts. The little ones don’t get npe or have 
f/ that rich, appetizing, mouth-watering flavor. 

Van Camp's beans are ripe, full, round bears, of equal size — the 
best produced in the great bean belt of Michigan. They're 
selected from the finest of the crop every year. 

It's the same with our Tomatoes. Van Camp's grow right here at 
our doors, in Indiana, and are picked for us when just of the right 
ripeness to be luscious and juicy. Not too ripe but just rosy ripe 
enough. We take only perfect tomatoes. These for the sauce, to 
add zest to the flavor of the beans as they bake. 


7 Then a cut of toothsome sweet pork—with a strip of lean and a strip 
H of fat—goes in every can. And there you are. 


Every can of Van Camp’s pork and beans is sterilized at a high temper- 
ature and baked to the proper turn. Our chef knows. 


Van Camp’s are better cooked than the home- 
made kind—save the housewife’s time — 
save fuel, as they are ready to serve 
hot in ten or fifteen minutes. They 
are always fresh and ready. 
Ask for Van Camp’s of your Grocer. 
“‘Always keep a few cans in the house.’’ 
The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Write Today For This New 
Lace Insertion 
Centerpiece— 





We will send you at once and postpaid this beautiful 
large Ecru Puritan Art Cloth Centerpiece, tite 
in colors, size 22x 22 inches, your choice of designs, 


Poppies, Wild Roses or Daisies 

with Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to em- 

broider it and insert the lace —if you will send us 30 

cents to pay cost of sufficient Fine Imported Cluny- 

ette Lace for Insertion, and 4 Skeins Richardson’s 

Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to work the Ceunter- 

piece. ‘The Lace and Silk alone are worth more than 
i we ask for the entire outfit. 
Write today — This SPECIAL OFFER is madeto 
enclosing 30 | COUVince every woman that 
cents stamps or | Richardson’s is the best Em- 
coin, and state | Proidery Silk made, and to place 
design wanted. | in her hands our big new De- 
scriptive Premium Catalog, illus- 
trating all the latest things in Embroidery, 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk S-1 
220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Souny u B®” S 
Owen oath eat 
Me stER ene 


England’s Favorite 


Dentifrice *°8 3:3" 


Will make your teeth pearly white and sound 
Removes tartar, preserves the gums 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


Imparts a clelicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable veyetalble 
antiseptics for cleansing the mouth. At 
all ood stores — Sold in Pots and Tubes 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 
F.R. Arnold & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co. 
hicago 











Samples Free 


NEW YORK STYLES FOR FALL AND WINTER 


SUITINGS, BROADCLOTHS, PANAMAS, 
BRILLIANTINES, FINE BLACK and COLORED 
DRESS MATERIALS in the NEWEST SHADES 
and LATEST PATTERNS. Also TAFFETA 
SILKS and fancy mercerized cotton goods for 
WAISTS and DRESSES. Write for any samples 
you need —they are free. If you mention the 
style of material and the colors you desire we will 
select from our stock just what you want. We 
have the Golden Brown and leather shades in 
Broadcloths and Silks; the latest fad in New York 
City. Our prices are positively the lowest and 
our styles the newest. We pay the express charges. 
Do not buy anything for Fall and Winter until 
you have seen our ontagten and prices. Also ask 
for our circulars of AISTS, SKIRTS, PETTI- 
COATS, UNDERWEAR, etc., and our PREMIUM 
CATALOGUE illustrating many valuable articles 
which we give away free as a reward to those 
who will make up an order for us. 


THE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
68 -72 Leonard Street New York City 














One touch of this dainty, odorless, antiseptic 
application instantly dissipates 


Embarrassing Odors 
from Perspiration 


or any other cause to which some are subject 
despite the utmost cleanliness. 
Does not check secretions. 
Send us 25 cents fora jar; use it; if it is not 
better than you expect, we will refund your 
money. 


FREE — Get EVERSWEET of your dealer 


if you prefer. If he doves not sell it, send us 
his name and we will send you a free sample 
box of this delightful, creamy preparation, 
together with a prettily decorated (in ten col 
ors) metal pin tray. 
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A MERRYMAKERS’ 
CLUB 


By Jean Dwight Franklin 


HE Den, designed to afford good times 
for the Boy at Home and to which 
his chums had flocked, had become 
too small. Girls were needed for their 
entire happiness, and so the chaperon 
was called into consultation. 

The chaperon realized that she must provide a 
gathering-place large enough to permit dancing. 
So she fell in with the plan enthusiastically and 
eagerly, and spread the glad tidings abroad among 
her young folk, that a Club for Good Times 
and General Fun was about to be formed as soon 
as a studio could be obtained. 

Twenty or thirty joined at once and pledged their 
dues toward the support of the glorious enterprise. 
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Within a week she had engaged a large, light | 


studio, with a floor to suit the most fastidious, 
rented a piano and enough chairs for the first 
evening, and called a ‘‘ business meeting.” 

Sundry inquiries established some of the boys 
as good mechanics, and we agreed to order lumber 
and devote some of our evenings toward the settling 
of our studio, the putting up of shelves for books, 
steins and general bric-a-brac, for we were unan- 
imous in the opinion that particularly all breakable 
decorations were to be placed beyond the range of 
possible accidents. 

Rugs were voted unnecessary, sofa-cushions 
would be made and donated by the girls, who also 
offered to make huge, hard ones of excelsior for the 
boys to sit on when we should fall short of chairs. 
Various friends, interested in our novel scheme, had 
volunteered to lend or give us odd pieces of fur- 
niture, chairs, tables, etc., which had accumulated 
beyond their needs. There remained, therefore, 
little to be bought. 

In one corner we built in a simple shelf-desk, 
with a background of pigeonholes. We bought 
two wire-spring divans and encased them with 
Dutch ends like a settle—sawed out of one-inch 
lumber and stained a dull green. Two excelsior 
mattresses served our purpose as cushions for these, 
and we covered them with dull green burlaps in 
the form of a couch cover. 


We purchased a tilt ironing-table settle, and « on- 
verted a large packing-case which we bought into 
a chest by attaching hinges to the cover; we stained 
these to match the divan ends and the shelves, and 
we found we had considerable seating space. 

We heard of an old church that was about to be 
torn down, and bought several of its pews for a 
mere song, so the studio finally reveled in a border 
of seats of one kind and another. 

The room was steam-heated, but a fireplace 
with a coal-grate suggested attractive possibilities. 
On its mantel-shelf one of the members lettered in 
red and black paint: 

“For it’s alwavs fair weather 
When good fellows get together.” 

As the boys hammered the shelves in place the 
girls saved the electric bulbs with a soft tone of 
crépe paper, finished their cushions, and hemmed 
the curtains, while the chaperon flitted contentedly 
about, dispensing cookies, cider and popcorn. 

A week after our first business meeting saw us 
comparatively settled, enough so to permit of an 
uproariously happy house-warming—monarchs of 
all we surveyed. We had announced that the first 
evening meeting should take the form of a dona- 
tion party—each member to limit his or her pur- 
chase to twenty-five cents. 

Here is a partial list of the articles donated: 

3 dish towels 
Dishpan and mop 
A box of soap 
A cracker jat 
2 saucepans and a stirring-spoon 
5 taffy pans 
A corn-popper and 2 packages of popcorn 
A panes print tablecloth 
3 dusters 
An inkstand and ink 
A desk blotter and bottle of mucilage 
5 lawn grass-mats for boys to sit on 
2 dozen cedar pencils and pad 
Ice-water pitchet 
40 or 50 wooden plates 
100 Japanese napkins 
A guest book 
A pincushion with pins 
A pair of scissors 
2 pots of geraniums 
A dustpan and a broom from two members 
18 lemonade-glasses from three members 
2 pounds of hickory-nuts 
2 bottles of olives 
13 bundles of kindling-wood 


One boy brought some attractive photographs 
which the Girl with the Deft Fingers mounted in 
passepartout. 

The second evening, notice having been sent 
out on postals that an auction would be held, each 
member arrived laden with odd-shaped bundles. 
One of the boys, perched on a stool, auctioned 
them off one by one, payment being made in 
paper cut into pieces. The variety of articles sold 
exceeded my most heterogeneous expectations. 

The auction merged into a swapping party, and 
ended, as all really good times do, with a dance. 


The third meeting was devoted to story-telling, 
and after the yarns had been told we proceeded 
to concoct a novel of our own. 

The party was divided into two sections, one 
in favor of matrimony, the other against it. 

The ‘‘pro’s” started the tale, which was guided 
along successfully and romantically till the time- 
keeper announced that the two minutes’ limit was 
up, when the tale passed into the ruthless grasp of 
the opposing party, and the hero and heroinc, 
weeping, were torn asunder, only to be reunited, 
after the two minutes had elapsed, by the prime 
creators of their love affair. 

And so, for three-quarters of an hour, they never 
knew, these lovers, from one moment to another 
what fate was to be theirs; they were shipwrecked 
and saved—nearly killed and brought together 
again—baffled and encouraged; for it was the 
etiquette of the game that they were not permitte« 
to die suddenly, nor be irretrievably bound, nor he 
married without due notice. But their end was 
predestined to be a sad one, for had not the Opti- 
mists started the tale, which must of necessity 
icc.ve their final fate in the hands of the Pessimists ? 


NOTE — This is the first of a series of articles. The 
second will appear in the next (the October) issue of The 
Journal. 
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HY DOES THE DEALER wishing to sell a sectional bookcase of unknown 
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Wervicke 


“CASEs 


























reputation use the substitution phrase, “as good as $lobe“Wernicke ?” 


Because he knows that the Globe“Wervicke “ Elastic” Bookcase is the sfandara 
of excellence by which all others are measured. 


Since we put the first sectional 


bookcase on the market we have never 


departed from this uniform standard and consequently you will find more Qlobe*Werntcke 


“ Elastic” Bookcases — two to one — than 


all other makes combined. 


It is the only sectional bookcase having a patented door equalizer that controls 


the receding door so that it slides freely and easily. 
Standard, Mission and Ideal, and eight different finishes of quartered oa 


mahogany, dull and polished. 


Made in three distinct ope os 
and 


Carried in stock by exclusive agents in over 1,400 cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on approval —Freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for 


catalogue No. A-107. 





The Glube“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 














Holland Shade 
TAKEN FROM WINDOW OF 
WEKELL-KNOWN CLUB; 


SHOWS HOW HOLLAND 
WRINKLES— DOESN'T SHADE 


IN USE ONLY A FEW MC 


“CRACKS.” 





Opaque Shade 


AND ALREADY “CRAC 
NEARLY EVERY SHADE YOU 
SEE IS SPOILED BY * 





INTHS 
KED.” 





THESE 


Brenli 


the new window shade material 


Won't Wrinkle! 


COMPARE THESE THREE WIN 
WiLt UNDERSTAND Why BREN 


Won't ‘Crack /” 


Does Shade! 


pow SHADES AND You 
LIN Is THE GREATEST 


ADVANCE IN HOUSE-FURNISHINGS TODAY, 


Holland shades wrinkle, let in a 
“‘glare’’ and don’! shade because they 
haven’t “‘ body” enough. 

Opaque shades “ crack” because they 
are filled with chalk, and as the shades 
are handled this filling breaks. 

Brenlin is made without filling of any 
kind and has a natural body that makes 
it hang straight and smooth. It won't 
wrinkle; won’t crack; won't fade. 

- * * 

And Brenlin gives just the light 
you want. In cream, ecru, ivory- 
white, etc., it softens the light to 
a delightful, meilow glow. With 
the dark colors, green, etc., you 
can shut it out entirely. With Brenlin 
“Duplex” (dark one side, light the 
other) a room may be completely 
darkened, and yet a uniform color be 


Write today for samples (al/ colors) 
iliustrated from photographs show 


CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2 
(TE Eee 


maintained for the outside. 
The ideal shade for bedrooms! 
oa * * 

Leading dealers have Brenlin in 
ALL COLORS. Any dealer can easily 
get it for you. 

But don’t be deceived. Look for 
BRENLIN in the margin when your 
shades are delivered. 

Every yard has the name “ Brenlin” 
perforated in the edge of the material in 
small letters like this: T 
You can only see it by BRENLIN 
taking the shade in your hands and exam- 
ining it closely—but be sure it is there. 
It is your protection against shades that 
look like Brenlin but “ crack.” 

If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin write us 
and we will refer you to one who has, 
or supply you direct. 
and “© The Treatment of Windows,” 

ing how to get best lighting effects. 
043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati 
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Look for i 


Sleep under a Comfort that 
is WARM and LIGHT 


Heavycomforts don’t keep you warm. 

They weigh you down and you still 
feel cold because they are filled with 
cotton-wadding, so compact that it 
forms what science calls ‘‘a good con- 
ductor,’’— it allows the warmth of the 
body to go right through. 

Eiderdown, famous for warmth and 
lightness, had millions of air cells 
between the tiny feathers, little son- 
conducting chambers, which the body- 
warmth could not penetrate. 

We say ‘‘could not’’ because the 
eiderdown comfort is practically a thing 
of the past. A genuine eiderdown 
would cost fifty dollars, Comforts so/d 
as **eiderdown’’ for less are made of 
turkey and chicken feathers. 

It | * : * * ' 
A new comfort— warm, light and 
pure—is the standard today. 

By the Maish Laminating Process, the 
long fibres of the finest, snow-white cof- 
ton are separated, then crossed and inter- 
laced into a soft, fluffy, buoyant layer, 
like eiderdown, full of little air cells, but 
Jree from its animal oil and dust. 

Each comfort is one continuous piece, 
the same supple thickness at every point our book, **Comfort,’’ full of valuable F 
—luxuriously warm, wonderfully light. facts about bedding mailed on request. 

Write for free section of filling, samples of coverings and book, today. i 
difficulties in your work tell me what they are and 


let me try to help you overcome them; and above | The Chas. A. Maish Co., 1127 Bank Street, Cincinnati 


all, tell me what you think could be done to im- 
| prove our Club, and to make it more helpful to | 
you and to other girls. Some of you have bright 
ideas about the Club which might never occur to | 
me, and a single suggestion might result in new 
ape which would be helpful to hundreds of girls. | 
© please put on your thinking-cap for our Club’s | 
sake. 
And if you are not a member of the Club write a | 
birthday letter anyway, just to say that you want | 
to join. You don’t know what you have missed, 
but there is no reason why you should miss the 
Club privileges and benefits any longer. There’s 
a welcome and an opportunity for every girl who 


Nasturtium Pattern — Silkolene 





ANNOUNCES ITS FOURTH BIRTH- 
DAY ANNIVERSARY AND COR- 
DIALLY INVITES YOU TO JOIN 
AND SHARE IN THE GOOD THINGS 
IN STORE FOR ITS MEMBERS 
DURING THE COMING YEAR 








You wouldn’t believe there cou/d be 
such a difference in comforts ti!] you 
have slept under a «¢ MAISH!’? 

* 


* * 











The best stores have Maish Com- 
forts; ALL SIZES, from bassinette to 
extra long and extra large; in silkolene, 
sateen and si/k—charming new designs. 

The trade mark, shown below, is 
sewn on every genuine ‘* Maish.’’ 
Look for it; don’t be deceived. 

If your dealer hasn’t the ** Maish,” 
don’t accept unhealthful, heavy com- 
forts; write us. We shall give you the 
name of a dealer who has, or supply 
you direct. 


flourishing four-year-old than our Club, and 
it’s growing every day. One is tempted to be | 
reminiscent and tell how it has grown from nothing | 
at all to be one of the most important members of | 
THE JouRNAL family; how thousands of girls | 
have been helped through its instrumentality, and 
how many thousands of dollars they have earned; | 
but some of you would find it difficult to believe | 
half that I could tell about our wonderful Club, 
and outsiders would say, ‘‘That is merely boast- | 
ing.” It is on this account that I have let the | 
girls tell their own experiences, for one girl’s suc- | 
cess, as soon as it becomes known, is sure to fire 
many others with ambition to do likewise. No- | 
| body lives in a narrow sphere these days, and, 
| whether we wish it or not, we are always helping 
or hindering somebody. Many a girl by — 
succeeding and having it told in our column has 
unconsciously helped some other girl of whom she 
never heard. 

Indeed, the Club stands for helpfulness. 
helps its members to help themselves and to help | 
others. One enthusiastic member, who unex 
pectedly won a prize, wrote: ‘‘I am beginning to | 
think that The Girls’ Club is a_ philanthropic 
movement shielded from the public eye by a com 
mercial cloak.” Isn’t that a pretty compliment? | 
Since we all like to hear the pleasant things which 
are said about our Club I am passing this along 
to you, though it may seem a little like boasting. 


S ‘tens there is no bigger, brighter or more 
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TRADE MARK 


Maish 


Laminated 





Cotton Down 


Comfort 
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**Maish Laminated Cotton Down”’ 


The wonderful filling that makes 
the «*Maish’’ so warm and /ight. 
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Send the Club a Birthday Letter 


SHOULD like to hear this month from all the 
past and present members of the Club. Won’t | 
you write? If you haven’t been working lately 
tell me why; if you have been unusually successful 
tell me how you did it; if you have encountered 


Samples of filling, coverings, and 























Fall Housecleaning 


HEN you clean house this fall, have 
your home decorated with Alabastine 
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The Coward Good Sense Shoe fits closely into 
the waist of the foot, but gives the toes room to 
spread, when bearing the weight of the body. 
Insures freedom from chafing, callouses and 
corns. Supports ankle and arch, 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 














For ladies and children 
m owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes in 
finish, fabric and fit. 


Vests, pants and tights 
are made in all weights 
and styles, and our 
Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 





and see if this isn't true! 


| following month —so | got it. 


wants to come into our hospitable Club, and not a 
cent of expense beyond the cost of the postal-card 
or stamp to bring me your request for membership. 


Some Girls’ Successes 


T IS difficult to select from the many enthusi 
astic and interesting letters in my basket those | 
which you would enjoy most, so I have taken two 
at random and give them to you just as they are. 
The first is from an Indiana girl, and was written 
especially for you: 


“* Dear Girls’ Club: 

* Could you spare a corner of our Girls’ Club column 
for a ‘ Hoosier’ State girl to tell a little of her expe- 
rience to the other Club girls? 

‘A few months ago I wrote The Girls’ Club asking 
the requirements to become a member and was agree- 
ably impressed with my answer. I decided to try to 
earn money enough to purchase a season ticket for 
the coming summer’s Chautauqua, and was so sur- 
prised to receive a prize-winner's check for my first 
mouth's work. To besure,I wanted another check the 
By this time the dear 
little swastika stared me in the face, so that I had no 
rest until I won it, and now Iam delighted with my 





success and the generosity shown to The Girls’ Club 
members. My pin’s handsome, a regular beauty! 
Really, girls, the beginning was the hardest. Try it | 
With smiles, I am 

‘A HOOSIER STATE SWASTIKA GIRL.” | 


The other is from Massachusetts, from a young 


girl who earned fifty-nine dollars in one month | 


outside of school hours: 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘| received my swastika last Friday, and I was so | 
excited when the postman handed me the box that I | 
could scarcely sign my name in the register. I spend | 
most of my time nowadays in watching my ‘truly’ 
diamond sparkle. All my friends admire it. One girl | 
said, ‘Oh, that is THe LAp1Es’ HOME JOURNAL pin, 
isn’tit? What do you havetodointhat Club? But I 
suppose, of course, you can’t tell.’ But I told her it 
Was not a secret society and one just had to doa little 
easy work to win thepin; for I found it quite easy, and 
lam more than pleased with the result. Thank youa 
thousand times.”’ 


Bezin Now 


Ts is the time when one naturally feels in- 
clined to take fresh hold of one’s task, and to 
take up new work, too. So let us all begin the 
autumn and the Club’s fourth year with a deter- 





mination to put forth a little extra effort and make 
this year the best yet. By helping the Club you | 


and make it brighter, more cheerful, more 
sanitary and more healthful for the long 
winter season. The dainty Alabastine 
tints make the walls lighter and the rooms 
brighter. Alabastine is the only durable 
wall coating. It will not flake or scale, and 
best of all, when once applied, the room 
can be re-decorated without the bother, 
confusion and expense of washing and 
scraping the walls. 








































Walls decorated with Alabastine afford no 
breeding place for moths and insects. Alabastine is the only sanitary wall 
coating. It is particularly adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes-closets, etc. 
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comes in many different tints that can be 
combined in an endless variety of shades. 
Many beautiful color combinations can 
be made with Alabastine to harmonize 
with the woodwork and furnishings of 
each different room, while making the 
decorative plan for the whole home 
entirely harmonious. 


es 
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Alabastine comes in 5 Ib. carefully 
sealed and properly labeled packages, 
and is sold by dealers in paints, drugs, 
hardware and general merchandise at 
50c. the package for white and 55c. 
the package for tints 


The book, “ Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
contains designs in colors for every room 
in the home, showing nearly 100 different 
combinations and color schemes, and 
containing many practical suggestions 
for home decoration. ‘The book will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of 10 
cents, coin or stamps, and is worth far 
more to any home maker. Write today 
for free tint cards and other valuable in- 





will help yourself, and by helping yourself you will | 
help the Club. There is a special reason why | 
those who join promptly may expect to receive | 
the largest reward. Let’s help each other and | 
begin right away! And don’t forget that I am 
looking for a birthday letter from you. 






formation, Special designs for decorating 
new buildings furnished free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 
900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water St., New York Ci 
q wo 


Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 
ment A, No. 1: Greene Street, 
New York. 
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| IF YOU WERE BORN | 
| IN SEPTEMBER | 


By Angela Boyce 


ERE you born in September? If so you 
were born in a wonderfully interesting 
month. Why? Let me tell you. 

September gets its name from the Latin word 
septimus, meaning the seventh, because it was 
formerly the seventh month of the year before the 
calendar was changed by the Emperor Numa 
Pompilius, 713 B. C., after which it became the 
ninth month. 

The Anglo-Saxons named it ‘‘gerst monath” 
(barley month), for the reason that their crops of 
barley, from which their favorite beverage was 
made, were gathered in September. 


la 
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This is Libra, the zodiacal sign for September. 
It means scales or balances. ‘The sun, however, 
is in the sign Virgo, meaning the Virgin, from the 
first to the twenty-third, and in Libra for the balance 
of the month. It is now considered a pretty well- 
understood fact that the sign of the zodiac under 
which you are born has a hand in developing in 
you certain characteristics. 

So, if you were born from the first to the twenty- 
third of September, you are influenced somewhat 
by Virgo, and should have calm poise, great self- 
possession, keen faculties and a very remarkable 
memory. You are also promised a sensitive, 


3 d B 
Grace and Beauty 
° poetical temperament, bright hopefulness and a 
of Fiou re | disposition to look always for the bright lining to 


the cloud. 

If you were born from the twenty-third to the 
last day of the month you will have, in addition to 
the above attributes, a quick temper, but, as an | 
offset, power to control it if you choose. You 


corset that best conforms to fashion's latest decrees is the 
will also have wonderful foresight. You will be 
thrifty and ambitious, and it will not be an easy 


eo 
aad 
task to defraud you in any way. It is said, too, if 
you choose to cultivate your imitative faculty you 
| may adopt the dramatic profession with reason 
able hope of success. 
| September’s birthstone is the sapphire and 








Depend in great degree upon correct corseting—and the 















































Our Parisian designers mould the various models a | stands for constancy, truth and virtue. Here is a 
the lines of the living figure. hus any woman can little verse for the September girl: 
find a G-D JUSTRITE that ‘ill, bring out the beauti- 10 elite silliest ill Vanities 
ful lines of her figure as perfectly as though made to A Leggs hi sg a to - i tease oe 
her special order. Any dealer anywhere will find Socaniiee Ue har taee ahacke tid; 
ag faloaa ya, She Conet Beak" Twill cure diseases of the mind.” ' 7 How common it is to hear every rugged, healthy, handsome 
(Illustrated) which tells how to select and fit a corset. September’s flower is the morning-glory, and baby called a Mellin’s Food baby. ; 
GAGE -DOWNS COMPANY seems hardly appropriate, because it means | Mellin’ 5 Food has brought up so many thousands of babies like 
265 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO affectation. these, that it is no wonder it gets the credit for all. 
FREE CORSET BOOK COUPON __ September is a favorite month for weddings. | It would be wise for you to try Mellin’s Food for your baby and if you will 
The oracles say that it is, on the whole, quite safe | | @ simply say the word we will send you a Sample Bottle EE of charge. 
Gage-Downs Co., 265 Fifth Ave., Chicago. to get married in September. The sixteenth, | , 
Pe ~~ tS of Illustrated Corset Book eighteenth and ewential days of the month are MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
a eee especially auspicious. Here is an old couplet : 
ti ces - about September as a marriage month: | 
seem 7 —- iat naan mee ** Married in September’s golden glow, | 
= Dealer's Name Smooth and serene your life will flow.” 
There are six unlucky days in September—the 
p24 second, fourth, sixth, seventh, nineteenth and the 
_ eS 1" 0°." 7 GD? ie | twenty-fourth. T'wo days are particularly un- 
, ies e a) lucky: the sixth and the seventh 











great 
| plague of London reached its height September 
| 19, 1665, and President Garfield died on the nine- 
teenth of September, 1881. The great financial 
panic that resulted in ‘‘ Black Friday” occurred 
on September 24, 1869. 

The oracles warn you never to have the hair or 
whiskers cut from the twenty-third to the last day 
of September—that is, while the sun is in Libra. 
To do it is to invite the loss of your hair. 


Primcosd- ae It was on the second of September, 1666, that | 
: the great fire of London occurred. The 


You can’t say Chiclets 


too often and if your neighbor- 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 














F YOU were born on the second of the month . hood Druggist or Confectioner 
so was Anne Whitney, the sculptor, in 1821, 4 ’ : : : 
| and Eugene Field, in 1850. cant supply you with this dainty 
} m | If your birthday occurred on the fifth you yy P Z pearl-gray candy-covered chewing 
THE NEW | doubtless know that the First Continental Con- ‘La “4 h . k f ° . 
}|  StVE6 Connecr GIVES CORRECT | gress met at Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, on ef u r it, write to us 
hes SUPPORTER eget Sota | that day in 1774; and that was the day, too, that is y bs gum = en you as ° ’ ’ 
i, Se ee ees ; Meyerbeer was born in 1791. Cardinal Richelieu ok. b> and we'll send youa packet for a dime. 
ig sits Epes Spe i gy ape . = expen: | was born on the fifth, 1585. The Peace Treaty ; eo , ° ° . 
| gp ecm Seg —— wh eo 4 ," rs agar always \| | between Russia and Japan was signed on the The better kind of stores sell Chiclets In 
comfortable, with oF without corsets. Perfect for outing |} fifth, 1905. The Marquis de Lafayette was born | 
and athletic wear as well as cdiress occasions. | 





5c and 10c packets and in little bags at 
a nickel an ounce. 


-. valine fas, Cobionste aaah of on the sixth, in 1757. 
| Mercerized 50c.; satin 00 olors, black, white, bluean i - . . - ‘ 
pink. Give waist measure. At leading stores, or dlirect from I find the di ite Se pte mbe or 7) 1533, ag n as the 


A. Stein & Co., Sole Mfrs., 319 W. Congress 8t.. Chicago birthday of Queen Elizabeth of England, and the 
had a same date in the year 1707 was the birthday of 


Buffon, the great French naturalist. es, 5 ¥ tag FRANK H FLEER & co Inc. 
Was the eighth your birthday? This was the ati, ‘ "9 











date of the Galveston tornado, 1900. John iii lies : 500 No. 24th Street Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
| Leyden, the poet, was born September 8, 1775. 
Curl, Wave Commodore Perry’s victory on Lake Erie oc- 





| curred on the tenth, in 1813. 


or Marcel It was on the twelfth of September, 1850, that — ae ™ STRAIGHT LEGS | | Near-Brussels Art-Rugs $3. 50 
Y. H . Jenny Lind first sang in Castle Garden, New York, | pasy.” a! and a strong, straight back developed if ? 
our alr and our glorious national song,‘‘ The Star-Spangled 5 baby learns to walk with . Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
thn 10 celeste actions Beak Banner,” has a birthday in September, it having Glasco ck’s Shes andiiihens wg nl ao 4 
by usingthe — been written on the thirteenth, 1814. izes in all coless. Sacle 
Ba by- W alker 9 x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
“ 9x74 ft. 4.00/;ranted to wear. 
Datwere vA -_ FS mag 9x9 ft 4.50] Woven in one piece. 
ect physical developer for children : . ic 
In it a child is safe, can sit, stand, 9x10%4 ft. 5.00 Both sides can be 


jump or walk and keep clean. Sup- 9x12 ft. 5.50 ag “ss 








Patented. 








West Electric 
Hair Curler és Cherubini, the composer, claimed this day in 1760. 


Unlike any other curler— cannot break, has no weak or Alexander Humboldt was also born on the four- 


Were you born on the fourteenth of the month ? 




















ported by cushioned springs. | 9x15 ft. 6.50! refunded if not sat- 
loose parts; will last for years. Non-absorbent. teenth 769. ue hee Oe ee | iefactery. 
caciootenesiite. Pe «1 otere prevent It was the seventeenth of September, 1787, that your dealer. None“ just as good.” | New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
cutting or breaking of hair. | the Constitution of the United States was signed Illustrated catalog free. , , Dam : 
Simple and easy to operate. If your dealer hasn't these fa- | fdas P . : ° oe . Oriental Importing Co., 686 Building, Philadelphia. 
mous curlers send his name and 10¢ for twotrial curlers; or by a convention of States. GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. | 





25cforfivecurlers. Wepay postage. Money backifw anted. 
West Electric Hair Curler Co., 155 8. 2nd St., Philad’a 





Dr. Samuel Johnson was born on the eight- 
eenth, 1709, and the cornerstone of the United 


States Capitol at Washington was laid by George On HITE & US YCHOFF M FG. CO. 
| Washington on the eighteenth, 1793. Frederick | 














MacM ies, the sculptor, has a birthdz the 
Ladies [Pr cas, sie] pict Seri 0 Us and FOR U MAKERS OF TOCRAT™ 
poms Suitings, Petticoats If the twenty-third was your birthday that also rite $ an s 


of Silk and Muslin. Handkerchiefs was the day on which Commodore John Paul 
, ’ 


Jones, on the “Bon Homme Richard,’ captured = tor 0 cone Cf Te eee one ee Writing Table. 11 telis 
Gloves, Hosiery, Hand Bags and the “Serapis” off Flamborough Head, England, in — a ae eG. write: contains letters of travel, criticism, 
Pocketbooks, Automobile and Rain Coats | | 1779- Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen was born on the humor, etc. 5 CASH PRIZES PAID EACH MONTH for the best 
Se : , twenty-third, 1848, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, the letters received. Become a regularcontributor. A copy will be mailed 
ve retail store profits, order from us by Miail. sculptor, claimed that birthday in 1847. The FREE if you write on 


Latest NewYork styles and colorings. We represent — 3 AP my tacos » ‘ember aii 

ie bene sak aie caudate ae same, || Sie, Pence Sileel chimed Go tree AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 
| All Goods delivered to your Home in the I shall talk about October next month. 
) United States FREE OF CHARGE : 
Drop us a postal for our Free Catalog and Samples. 





(the paper that reflects refinement and meets every requirement of social 
correspondence). If your dealer doesn’t have it, send us 25c for sample 
box of paper and envelopes. Write on AUTOCRAT STATIONERY. If desired 
we will send free upon request AUTOCRAT envelopes and paper. 


send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self > Pte 
E.V. KNOWLTON CO. addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will Address “THE AUTOCRAT,” Dept. 111, Care of White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. _manrayt@etny™ 
Room 417, 605-609 Broadway, New York City be glad to tell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in : raler- Vana 


care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


NOTE — Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 














































Whether on the 
street, or in the 
house — for dress occasions, or daily use 
— the La France Shoe for Women never 
disappoints. The La France success- 
fully meets the most varied shoe-uses 
because of the careful way in which 
every desirable shoe-quality is in- 
cluded in each pair. And now comes 

the La France 


Flexible Welt 


—‘‘more comfortable than a turn’’— 
the most recent of La France creations 
—which brings additional relief to 
tender feet. This welt—the result 
of a multitude of experiments—rep- 
resents a new principle in shoe-mak- 
ing, combining the advantages of 
both turn and welt. 















































































Ask your dealer to show you the 
La France Flexible Welt in ‘‘ your 
size.”’” You'll be gratified by its smooth, 
glove-like fit—the way it touches your 
foot at every point, yet does not pinch 
—yields to the slightest movement, 
yet.does not slip. 


Altho’ but_ recently perfected, me 
La France Flexible Welt is already 
most popular model, because in addi- 
tion to its supreme comfort, every 
shoe-virtue of previous La France 
styles has been retained. 


Every season an increas- 
ing number of shoemen 
sell the La France. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
carry it yet, send us 
his name, and you 
will receive— 
direct from the 
press—the new 
‘¢La France Boot 
Book” which 
exquisitely por- 
trays the latest 
styles of this best 
shoe for woman. 


Williams, 
Clark & Co. 
362 Washington 8t. 


Lynn, Mass. 
—) 
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Thename” @1d Bleach “stands 
for Linen Character and signi- 
fies that the flax has been grown 
under the best conditions of cli- 
mate and soil and has had the 
careful attending which insures 
perfection of fibre and weave. To 
this is added perfection of bleach- 
ing by the* @ld Blvarh ” method, 
Nature’s method, sunshine and 
shower only, without chemicals. 
“@ld Bleach” Linens are good 
through and through—as good 
to wear as they are handsome to 
look at. 


Trade Mark * @18 Bleach” on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens and how 
to wash and preserve them sent on request. 


Geo. Riggs & Co., 70-72 Franklin St., NewYork 


Wholesale Distributers to the Trade. 























Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated 
catalog of hand-made dresses 
(some with imported yokes), 
caps, bibs, satin slippers, etc. 
Original designs and only 
the best of materials are used. 
The above catalog includesa 
mother’s complete list of every- 
thing required for baby’s first 
needs. 

It will be sent /ree in a plain 
envelope, or if wanted sealed, 
enclose four cents in stamps. 


Smith's Baby's Shop, 
(Copyright) 


301 Lyman Bldg , Springfield, Mass. 

















FOR YOU A complete collection, illustrating all the best 
pictures of Child-Life by famous artists, gath- 
together in a charming booklet, ‘‘ The Littie Ones, God Love 
a and, in addition, Nursery Supplements Nos. 1 and 2; in all 
more than 150 illustrations, sent prepaid upon receipt of Ten Cents 
n stamps or silver. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Edition limited. Write 7oda 
WEW YORK ART CO., 56 W. 84th St., New York. 
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By Cynthia Westover Alden 


General ef the International S Aine 


EPTEMBER, the month when 
S school epee, is looked upon by 
our children as the beginning of 
a new year of work. The members of 
the International Sunshine Society 
have fallen into the same way of thinking and lan 
ning. After the summer vacation, although 
may have spent it by being very busy in scatte ioe 
cheer in diffe rent ways, we nevertheless feel better 
ready to take up the winter’s work. 

This big, beautiful world wants us and we want 
it. There are many golden opportunities waiting 
for us to improve them. We will do something 
worth while before the year is out. 


What All Should Do First 


END to General Headquarters, 96 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, for a badge of mem- 
bership—nickel badges ten cents each, and enamel 
fifty cents. Send for a mite-box to keep your 
Sunshine pennies in. Call on Headquarters for 
any help that can be given from the central office. 
Send in for the name of one shut-in you would like 
to cheer, and make for me one birthday gift. 


My Pet Sunshine Branch 
“ E1GHTY YEARS AND More” 
Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
Aud fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth's full bloom, 
A tiper, more trauscendent youth ! 
A weight of gold 
Is never old, 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life has begun; 
At seventy-three begin once more; 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brightest shine at eighty-four ; 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 
— OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 


Perhaps my pet branch is the ‘Sunshine Four- 
scores.” No one “‘young and giddy” is eligible. 
Not a soul under fourscore years can get in. There 
are several hundred in membership, and they 
represent every State in the Union. 

The oldest member was one hundred and five in 
March last; our youngest is just eighty. We hold 
a party about every week somewhere. It is always 
on the birthday of one of the members. From 
headquarters we send a substantial greeting of 
some kind, and the postman is generally busy 
from early morning till late at night delivering 
the “birthday” calls made by letter and parcel. 
The last birthday brought one hundred and twenty- 
eight greetings to a little old lady away off on a 
rural-delivery route. It was her one-hundredth 
birthday, and not only the town stopped to cele- 
brate, but neighbors for miles around are still en- 
joying that wonderful mail—the heaviest that ever 
came on that route in one day. The lady was 
well-to-do in this world’s goods, but living quite 
alone, and her birthday party was a great surprise. 


The Old Folks are Looked After by Sunshine 


UNSHINE looks after our dear old folks as well 

as thechildren. We never lay them on the shelf, 

be they rich or poor. Read this letter from one of 

our members which is only one of many others like 

it that I receive, and then I am sure you will want 
to join our “‘ birthday parties”: 


“ Dear Mrs. Alden: 

“It has been a long time since I have had a letter 
from vou, and I write and ask if you have dropped me 
out of your list of friends and Sunshine members. I 
know when persons get old and cannot go out among 
people it is so easy for them to drop out of the com- 
munity in which they live. Only the very near neigh- 
bors seem to remember them. I will be 83, September 
12, but I can do something yet if | was not so nearly 
blind. I can read a little when the sun shines bright, 
but cannot see tosew on dark goods. That is why I 
could not make things for the children at Christmas. 

“It is not very pleasant to be old and confined to 
the house from day to day. I ama little lonesome 
sometimes, but I have had a pleasant old age not- 
withstanding its privations. Between reading and 
thinking I pass the time right pleasantly. 

“As the strength fails and the senses lose their 
keenness and the pathos of physical age touches life 
with its peculiar sadness, there comes also the great 
hope of passing, not out of a strong house into a 
lonely waste, but out of a little room into the freedom 
of that home the happiness of which ‘eve hath not 
seen, nor ear heard,’ for as the house of the body de- 
cays, the spirit which has found refuge in it for a brief 
space on its journey emerges into the pure, clear 
light of God’s perpetual presence. 

“T would be glad to hear from you occasionally if 
you are not too much occupied with the work. 

“T remain Yours truly, 

“was. EC. A," 

This dear old lady lives in North Carolina, by- 
the-way, and I shall be so glad to give you her 
local address if you will just inclose a postal to me 
for it, and then you can help to give her a happy 
day on the twelfth. It would be nice to give a 
September holiday of some kind. Should you 
rather aid Headquarters in giving the outing maybe 
you would like to help us send one old lady on a 
little trip to her son’s grave. She talks of the plan 
continually. The burial-ground is in a neighbor- 
ing town, but the old lady has never been able to 
afford the expense of the carfare, and she grieves 
over the fact. Her boy was her only joy, and she 
thinks if she could see his grave and put some 
flowers on it she would be comforted. Our plan is 
to have a little girl go with her They will stay 
over night in the village. Do you want to help in 
this particular ray of ‘‘sunshine” ? 


What Your Dues in Sunshine May Be 


|" WOULD take too much space to tell you all 
we are hoping to do, but I must mention the 
railroad ride we want to give two old people—a 
sail is in store for another; a trip to a county fair 


| for another; and a visit to New York City for quite 


a number near enough for us to bring here. 
Sometimes we can take a make-believe outing 
by reading a book and imagining we are in the 
country where the scene is laid, so if you have no 
mite to send, maybe you have a book and some- 
body else may forward the stamps to send it on. 
Do you know of any other club like this in the 
world? Your dues can be a ten-cent carfare, or 
five thousand dollars if you like to endow a bed in 
the Rest Home. I mention this because you may 
have in your mind some aged loved one ‘‘gone | 
before” for whom you would like to give this bed 


| as a memorial. 


} 


If you send me a stamped envelope I will send 


you a list of fourscore members in your own State | | 


who would enjoy a holiday or ‘‘ birthday party.’ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 
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p Confoctionsry©r 








Look 
for this 
| Seal 
| on every 
box of 
Confectionery 
| you 
buy. 





















varieties. 


“Necco” 


Sweets. 


Sweets. 


You will 


Peerless Wafers and Necco Tablets are two other 
The best assurance of their whole- 
someness is the fact that Necco Sweets are above the 
requirements of all Pure Food Laws. 


All dealers who sell high-grade goods have Necco 
If your dealer does not sell them send us 25c 
for an attractive package of Lenox Chocolates; or, better 
still, order one of our special *1.00 packages in a hand- 
some art box. 


favorites. 


The Meaning of 


Necco Sweets 


Confectionery excellence — from the careful se- 
lection of every ingredient — through a most perfect 
process of manufacture in a factory of ideal cleanli- 
ness —to the final packing and sealing of each box— 
this is the meaning of Necco Sweets. 


The seal here shown is the mark by which you 
may know the five hundred and more varieties of fine 
confectionery sold under the general name of Necco 
As an example try a box of 


They represent the high standard of the other 500 
find many delightful flavors daintily 
hidden ‘neath a coat of rich chocolate. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Summer and Melcher Sts. 



















Boston, Mass. 





end For Our Stove Book 





WHY NOT GET THE BEST and SAVE FROM $5 to $40? 





You know that there must be a big 
difference between the factory price 
and the de aler’s price on a good stove 
or range. ° 

Why not save that difference and 
keep that extra profit in your pocket ? 

You know that there must be a big 
difference between a strictly high- 





RADE-MA 


You cannot secure anywhere a hetter stove 
or range than the Kalamazoo — no matter how 
much extra you pay. We guarantee that, 
under a $20,000 bank bond and give you 360 
days in which to prove it yourself 

Our first idea is to make the best stoves and 
ranges that human skill and experience and 
honest workmanship can produce from the 
best procurable materials. 

That's why we use only the highest grade 
pig iron, and a better grade of steel than any 
other stove manufacturer in the United States 

That's why we employ the most skilled 
workmen in the business, and maintain one of 
the best equipped, most modern stove factories 
in the world 

And that’s why the Kalamazoo line has be- 
come so famous as fuel-savers, as goud bakers 





Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kalama- 
zoo Prices with others — and save your money. 
Our line is complete, embracing stoves and 
ranges of all kincds for all domestic purposes 
for the home, school, church, halls, lodge 


Original ** Direct-to-user " 








Manufacturer. 


grade stove, made of the best ma- 
terials by expert workmen, and a 
“cheap” stove made of scrap iron 
by inferior workmen. 

Why not get the best you can find 
especially when you can buy it at the 
actual factory price? 

That’s exactly what we offer you: 


“A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 





A Stove or Range of the highest oni at actual Factory 
Price on 360 Days’ Approval. 


and quick heaters; and why they last so long 
and pive such good satisfaction. 

At the same time our system of mauufactur- 
ing and selling clirect is such that we save you 
$5, $10, $20 andl in some cases as much as $40 
on every purchase. 

You cannot get a better at any price. The 
Kalamazoo is as goud a stove or range as man 
can make—and you save froin 20 tu 40% in 
buying it. 

And don't forget: you get your money back 
if it is not in every way exactly as represented. 


We pay the freight 
and ship all Kalamazoos blacked, 


and ready for immediate use. 
remove crating and set them up. 


polished 
Any man can 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue No. 306 


rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, 
boarding houses, clubs and camps. 

Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and 
heating — all sold at factory prices. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


seware of imitators. 

















Royal Steel 


Kalamazoo 
Range, one of many styles 
— exceptionally economical 
of fuel. 






All our cook stoves and 
ranges are equipped with 
patent oven thermometer, 
which saves fuel and makes 
baking and roasting casy. 


7 
as 


eS 





pee 
(31; 
at 


a8 
. 







Pay feraras De 
ce 
2%, 


‘t 


Kalamazoo Radiant Base- 
Burner. Positively the best 
bargain ever offered in a 
heating stove. 




















“Solid Silver Where it Wears’ 











HOLMES & EDWARDS‘: INLAID 


\ 














Mt: f 


THIS TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR. 


MARK 


Send for booklet J-128 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


PATENTED 
£ NOLMES & EDWARDS + 





ON EVERY PIECE 











~PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one boiling, fast, beautiful colors. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 


| per package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors, MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
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| HOLLY | 

| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

| Oh, Holly !” cried the girl in dismay. ‘ Why, 

it can’t be half-past ten yet !” 

“It’s very late,” declared Holly severely. 
**Come along !” 

Rosa allowed herself to be dragged off the seat | 
and into the house. Winthrop followed. At the | 
| foot of the stairs he said good-night, shaking hands 
| as the custom was. 

**Good-night, Mr. Winthrop,” said Rosa regret- 
fully, smiling a trifle shyly at him across the rail. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Carter. We'll settle our 
discussion when there is no ogress about to drag 
you away. Good-night, Miss Holly. I hope 





o 
Women’s Hosiery there’ll be many, many more birthdays as pleasant 
as this one.” 
Bl ck C B d ‘“*Good-night,” answered Holly carelessly, her 
a at ran hand lying limply in his. ‘‘I’m not going to have 
any more birthdays—ever; I don’t like birthdays.” 
: The glance which accompanied the words was 

Knit to fit from toe to knee, hard, antagonistic. 
each stocking gives absolute com- ‘Will you please lock the door, Mr. Winthrop?” 
fort—no binding, no wrinkles. | “Pm sorry,” thought Winthrop, as he made his 
Made fr , bl ewiet var way to hisroom. ‘“‘She’s only a child, and a child’s 
ade irom qdoubie-twist yarn, friendship is very jealous. I should have remem- 
dyed an absolutely fast black. bered that.” 


Black Cat Stockings wear well, Miss Rosa returned to Bellair the next afternoon, 
look well and add a touch of | and with her departure Holly’s spirits returned. 
refinement to any toilet. 


| Winthrop smiled and sighed at the same time. It 
was all so palpable, so childish and—so sweet. 
oo oe the disturbing thought, and with it in 

ee ee mind he spent more time away from Waynewood 
~~, he conga Many sty am than theretofore, throwing himself on the compan- 
ne ace OF Oe ionship of the Major or riding out to Sunnyside to 
work, different weights in spend the day with Colonel Byers. The Major had 





both black and white, lent him a shotgun, an antiquated twelve-bore, and | | 
fashioned to fit from foot with this and ’Squire Parrish’s red setter, Lee, he i | 
to knee, extra values at spent much time afield and had some excellent | “AU | O BOO I S” l 
30c, 35¢ and soc the pair. sport with the quail. Holly accused him many | i 
times of being tired of her company, adding once HI I 
For Men— Light, medium that she was sorry she wasn’t so entertaining as I 
ii 

| 


com tat tj: Geet. te vows of fealty, but declared that his lazy spell had 
ws m9 yassed, that he was at last acclimated, and no 
many styles at 25c, 35c and soem satisfied with inaction. And Holly pro- 
50c the pair. fessed to believe him, but in her heart was sure that 
, aa the fault lay with her, and decided that when she 

For Children — The famous p was married to Julian she would make him take her i Note the extra high tops so appropriate with the prevailing short 

leather stockings, No. 15 im | traveling, so that she could talk as well as Rosa. Uh skirts. Note the elegance of style and the supple, flexible, glove- 
for boys, No. 10 for girls, ot Mh | 


The latest word of Fashion is the new Queen Quality ‘‘Auto Boot.’’ | 
It has set the style which fashionable women everywhere are \ 
| now wearing and whicha dozen other makers have tried to copy. 

| 


| 
| 

and heavy weight half Rosa Carter, whereupon Winthrop reiterated his HI 
| 
| 





, like fit. Note the moderate price — $4.00 —which only the immense 
triple knees, toes _ — December came in with a week of rainy days production of the great ‘‘Queen Quality’’ factory makes possible. 
— knit to stand gooc y hare during which the last of the roses were beaten from | : ; “oO Sieg 

usage —and they do it. their stalks and the garden drooped dank and dis- i Be sure to look for the name ‘‘Queen Quality.’”” The repu- 


| 

| —u . i 

consolate. Blue violets, moist and fragrant under Iii tation of that name has cost a Million Dollars. It is a guar- i 

their dripping leaves, were the only blooms the IH antee of quality. Every dollar of this will be thrown away the il 
| 





Ask your dealer for Black Cat I : - ; ng 
Stockings, or send your order | garden afforded those days. —— to whose iif moment we sacrifice quality. Every dollar of this reputation is iH 
. —" ” - . | pagan spirit enforced confinement indoors brought HI behind your single purchase. ii 
with _S1ZE— and price, direct to despair, took advantage of every lift of the clouds IH lil 
us. Descriptive booklet free on | to don a linen duster, which she gravely referred | “ Queen Quality” Shoes are mate in an endlons variety i 
am Tee js sents a on a \| s m % only one dealer in own. s 
request. to as her raincoat, and her oldest sunbonnet, and Hil pe ps a pron py the he ain. eal: Teen, | 
| get out amidst the drenched foliage. Those times ii} I} 
| she searched the violet beds and returned wet and \ THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 1 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. i 
| 


Chicago- Kenosha triumphant to the house. Winthrop, coming from 


; | a tramp to town one afternoon, rounded the curve 
Hosiery Company a | of the » Metros road just as she regained the porch. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. ‘Violets ?” he asked, his eyes traveling from the 
little cluster of blossoms and leaves in her hand to 
the soft pink of her cool, moist cheeks. 
‘*Yes, for the guest-chamber,” answered Holly. 
‘You are expecting a visitor?” he asked, his 
thoughts turning to Julian Wayne. = > WHEN TORT 
“Stupid!” said Holly. ‘‘Your room is the : / — ae 
guest-room. Didn’t you know it? Wait, please, , . 
and I’]] put them in water for you.” 


RP se 
BAS y 2 
me #] Sa «: 7 
* Le tp 4 
She came back while Winthrop was taking off NY 1g '7/ 3 ZA 
e 


a PH | 
his raincoat. The violets were nodding over the 4 d 


rim of a little glass. Winthrop thanked her, and FEEL IT CLEANSE — 


bore them upstairs. 
The next morning Holly came from her aunt’s 
room, the door of which was opposite Winthrop’s, The proof of DIOXOGEN is visible. 
You know when it is cleansing. You can feel 
it cleanse. You can see it work. Whenever it 


across the broad hall. His door was wide open, 
Ever Ready Rubbers are made for women and on the bureau stood the violets well in the 

VACATIONS touches the products of decomposition or decay it 

foams. That is the evidence. 


who appreciate daintiness in footwear. angle of a twofold photograph-frame of crimson 
They are the lightest and most stylish leather. Holly paused in the middle of the hall 
As a mouth wesh, it reaches every tooth cavity, every 
interstice between the teeth, every fold of the tongue and cheeks, 
































pocket rubbers made. A pair of Ever and looked. It was difficult to see the photo- 

aT wg 0 i the tiny, water- graphs, but one was the likeness of a child, while 
Ss feighs Db nree ounces > > ; 2eE Ne - SOG > > © 

and can be easily carried in jacket the other, in deeper shadow, seemed to be that 

: of a woman. She had never been in the room 


ocket, muff, or ina corner of your , ve . F 
Geosinn bag. sie since Winthrop had taken possession, but this 


aie, 
Abea* 


é , “very crevice ¢ > gums ¢ x ‘leanses them— makes 

They are practical and durable oy : , morning the desire to enter was strong. She every crevice of the gums and thoroughly clez ' Until 

and slip on and off with ease. (#y” | listened, glancing apprehensively at the closed them aseptically clean, leaves them fresh, clean and sweet. ntil you 
Women who carry Ever | ‘ a | door of her aunt’s room. There was no danger have felt the delightful, wholesome, cleansing foaming of DIOXOGEN, 
Ready Rubbers are always ;;?"/7 


from that direction, and she knew that Winthrop 
had gone to the village. Fearsomely, with thump- 
ing heart and cheeks that alternately paled and 
flushed, she stole across the floor to the bureau. 
Clasping her hands behind her lest they should 
unwittingly touch something, she leaned over and 

send you a pair for 75 cents; all , examined the two portraits. The one on the left 
aoe a Ae =| «was that of a young woman of perhaps twenty-two 
shoe when ordering. “_ 6| years. So beautiful was the smiling oval face with 
Ever Ready Rubber Co. its great dark eyes that Holly almost gasped as she 
12 Andrews St. looked. The dress, of white, shimmering satin, 
Rochester was cut low, and the shoulders and neck were per- | 
N.Y. fect. A rope of small pearls encircled the round | 

| throat, and in the light hair, massed high on the | 
| head, an aigrette tipped with pearls lent a regal air | 
| to beauty. Holly looked long, sighing, she scarcely 
knew why. Finally she drew her eyes away and 

| examined the other photograph, that of a sturdy | 
little chap of about four or five, his feet planted wide 
apart, and his chubby hands holding tight to the 
hoop that reached to his breast. Round-faced, 
grave-eyed and curly-haired, he was yet a veritable 
miniature of Winthrop. But the eyes were strongly 
like those in the other picture, and Holly had no 


protected from wet feet and 
ailments arising therefrom. 

Do you want style,quality and dainti- 
ness? then insist upon getting Ever 
Ready Pocket Rubbers. Price 75 cents, 
including purse. Ask your dealer: 
if he cannot supply you we will 


you cannot know how ideally clean the mouth can taste. 

As a throat and nasal cleanser, DIOXOGEN is a powerful, enjoyable 
prophylactic. As a harmless antiseptic cleanser of all parts of the body, 
especially if injured, DIOXOGEN is in accordance with the teachings 
of the highest authorities. 











DIOXOGEN has so many uses that no well-informed 
family will be without it. Carry it with you when you travel— 


doubts as to the identity of each subject. She | & on vacations, trips and tours. 
S] kK drew away, gently restored a fallen violet and | ‘ 


hurried guiltily from the room To protect yourself against imposition, always call for 









ex og@@ DIOXOGEN in original sealed packages. Three convenient 
; h th j . sizes on sale everywhere. Neverask merely for ‘‘A quarter's 
} zoe wee weeks peas — yo pees ate worth of peroxide.’’ The market is full of inferior peroxide of 
draggled skirts, and a spell of warm days ushered : , . ‘ bi d 
in the Christmas season. The garden smiled . hydrogen which changes, spoils, turns rank, tastes itter an 
An industry of im- again in the sunlight, and a few of the roses opened | unbearable, and has avery disagreeable odor. DIOXOGEN 
portance to American women wd a Tali 9 aati inane ee | never changes or spoils. It has a clean, wholesome 
~hnts k ; - ca ; year, anc é ané parance ay even- went “tity. ee : mr cont ee 
Very fascinating, scientific and ee. Christmas morning they went to church, taste. It is delightfully refreshing and pleasant to use. 
instructive. Learn how silk and at two o’clock sat down to a dinner at which : DIOXOGEN is peroxide of hydrogen,—the 
is made from egg to needle. | were present, besides the family me Winteep, c purest that can be made—‘‘ The kind that keeps”’ 
press tor Uuawened Rievature. | | Ee, Sense beat Ge beerpatiin and were | i —but all peroxide of hydrogen is not 
wane HES GR DOquEN. | tall, awkward, self-effacing man of fifty or there- > aw DIOXOGEN. DIOXOGEN isthe — 
: o | abouts, who twenty years before had in some a mark name of the purest peroxide 
Mail Order Dress Silk | unaccountable manner won the toast of the county jj » : 


os ; of hydrogen. Made only by 
36-inch pure dye Black Taffeta $2.00 per yard. for his bride. A measure of Mrs. Burson’s former a 8 y & ; y ) 
Sent prepaid to any part of the United States | beauty remained, but, on the whole, she was a The Oakland Chemical 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed / x . 


: faded, depressing little woman, worn out by a long 
or money refunded. Samples of dress silk, struggle against poverty. Company 
various colors, sent on request. . 


he Major, who had been out in the country in <i nee 
CURTIS SILK FARMS Pe Caitoraia | } 


the morning, arrived late and very dusty and went 
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Comfort Underwear 


means underwear comfort 
for the whole family—in 
Unions or separate gar- 
ments —for men, women 


and children —of cotton, 
stlkateen, lisle, and 

wool, cotton and wool, and 
silk and wool. 

Because it /i/s, is warm, is 
elastic, is absorbent, doesn’t 
bind, doesn’t scratch, doesn’t 
shrink, and it wears as only 
garments made of the best 
materials can wear. 


Samples Free 


of all the famous MENTOR fabrics, 
together with our book giving the 
“reasons why’’ MENTOR means 
underwear comfort, and actual photo- 
graphs illustrating styles for men, 
women and children. 

Ask your merchant if he sells 
MENTOR. If he does not and 
will not get it for you we will | 
supply you. i 


Mentor Knitting .” 
Mills 
Cleveland 
Ohio 


L. H. J. 
Sept. 
MENTOR 
KNITTING MILLS, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Send free samples and the 
Mentor booklet. 


Name. 


Address 














Sa Reuitla 


¢3 ©=Form-Ad-usting 
Corset 


The patented Anchor 
Belt Attachment can 
be adjusted when cor- 
set is on and 


Reduces Abdomen 


3 to 5 inches as desired. 


Stout Figures can be 
moulded into graceful, styl- 
ish forms without dis- 
comfort because of the 


SPIRABONE 
BONING 


which has the elasticity of 
whalebone and double the 
Strength. 

Style 979 Short, $3.00 
Pat.,Feb,,1903; Pat.,Apr.,1907. Style 980 Long, $3.00 


It gives Health, Comfort and a Stylish Figure 






Illustration of Spirabone. 

No other corset has our patented Anchor Belt reducing 

feature and the Spirabone. Accept no substitutes or imi- 

tations. Look for Trade Mark. The Woven Silk Eye- 
let_on under side of each corset. Ask your 

La Resista Corsets, or we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 


DOWNER, HAWES &CO.., Inc.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
——- Mfrs. La Resista and Loomer’s D H & C Corsets 

















What’s the 
FASHION ? 


American women have come to learn, from their 
own experience, that the best way to answer this 
question is to 


Ask Wanamaker’s 


Fall Fashion Catalog No, 63, out middle of Sep- 
tember, with news prices of suits, wraps, & 
wearing apparel generally, will be illustrated in a 
new way. Free for the asking. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Better and more comfort- 
able than a second or ex- 


ABSORBENT PADS 


tra diaper. Won't chafe. 
Small, clean, sanitary and absorb- 
ent. Easy to put on, easy to take 


off, easy to wash and easy to wear. FOR BABY 


Eighteen Pads, Prepaid, One Dollar. Money back if you wantit. 
TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., PIKE,N. Y. 
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HOLLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 

up to Winthrop’s room to wash before joining the 
others. When he came down and, after greeting 
the assembled party, tucked his napkin under his 
chin, he turned to Winthrop with twinkling eyes. 

“Mr. Winthrop, sir,” he said, ‘‘I came mighty 
near not getting out of your room again, sir. I saw 
that picture on your bureau and fell down and 
worshiped. Gad, sir, I don’t know when I’ve seen 
a more beautiful woman, outside of the present 
array! Yes, sir, 1 came mighty near staying right 
there and feasting my eyes instead of my body, sir. 
And a fine-looking boy, too, Mr. Winthrop. Your 
family, I reckon, sir?” 

‘**My wife and son,” answered Winthrop gravely. 

The conversation had died abruptly, and every 
one was frankly attentive. 

‘“*] envy you, sir, pon my word, I do!” said the 
Major emphatically between spoonfuls of soup. 
‘*As handsome a woman and boy as ever I saw, 
sir. They are well, I trust, Mr. Winthrop?” 

“The 
taken,” responded Winthrop. 
murs of sympathy. 

** Dear, dear, dear,” said the Major, laying down 
his spoon and looking truly distressed. ‘‘I had no 
idea, Mr. Winthrop You'll pardon me, sir, 
for my—my unfortunate curiosity.” 

**Don’t apologize, Major,” answered Winthrop 
smilingly. ‘‘It has been six years, and I can speak 
of it now with some degree sl enamine. He was 
a great boy, that son of mine; sometimes I think 
that maybe the Lord was a little bit envious.” 

‘The picture of you, sir,” said the Major. 
‘**But your lady, sir? She is—ah—well, I trust?” 

**Quite, I believe,’’ answered Winthrop. 

“I am glad to hear it. I trust some day, sir, 
you'll bring her down here and give us the pleasure 
of meeting her.” 

**Thank you,” Winthrop replied quietly. 

Holly began an eager conversation with Julian, 
and the talk became general, the Major holding 
forth on the subject of Cuban affairs, which were 
compelling a good deal of attention that winter. 


an 


After dinner they went out to the porch, but not 
before the Major had, unnoticed, stationed himself 
at the dining-room door with a sprig of mistletoe 
in his hand. Holly and Julian reached the door 
together and, with a portentous wink at Julian, the 
Major held the little bunch of leaves and berries 
over Holly’s head. Winthrop, the last to leave the 
room, saw what followed. Julian imprisoned 
Holly’s hands in front of her, leaned across her 
shoulder and pressed a kiss to her cheek. There 
was a little cry of alarm from Holly, drowned by 
the Major’s chuckle and Julian’s triumphant 
laugh. Holly’s eyes caught sight of the mistletoe, 
the blood dyed her face and she smiled uncertainly. 

‘*He caught you, my dear,”’ chuckled the Major. 

“*You’re a traitor, Uncle Major,” she answered 
are net With a quick gesture she seized the 
mistletoe from his grasp and threw it across the 
room. As she turned, her head in the air, her eyes 
encountered Winthrop’s and their glances clung for 
an instant. He wendeoed afterward what she had 
read in his eyes, for her own grew large and startled 
ere the lids fell over them and she turned and ran 
out through the hall. The rest followed, laughing. 
Winthrop ascended to his room, closed his door, 
and sat down at an open window. From below 
came the sound of voices, rising and falling, and 
the harsh song of a redbird in the magnolia tree. 
From the back of the house came the sharp explo- 
sions of firecrackers, and Winthrop knew that 
Young Tom was beatifically happy. The fire- 
crackers had been Winthrop’s ‘‘Chrismus gif’.” 
But his thoughts didn’t remain long with the occu- 
yants of the porch or with Young Tom, although 
- strove to keep them there. ‘There was some- 
thing he must face, and so he faced it. 

He was in love with Holly. 

The sudden rage of jealousy which had surged 
over him down there in the dining-room had 
opened his eyes. He realized now that he had been 
falling in love with her, deeper and deeper every 
day, ever since his arrival at Waynewood. He had 
been blinding himself with all sorts of excuses, but 
today they were no longer convincing. He had 
made a beastly mess of things. If he had only had 
the common-sense to look the situation fairly in the 
face a month ago! It would have been so simple 
then to have beaten a retreat. Now he might re- 
treat as far as he could go without undoing the 
damage. Well, thank Heaven, there was no harm 
done to any one save himself! 


ox 


Granted all this, what was to be done? 
away? ‘To what end? Running away wouldn’t 
undo what was done. Now that he realized what 
had happened he could keep guard on himself. 
None suspected, none need ever suspect, Holly 
least of all. It would be foolish to punish himself 
unnecessarily for what, after all, was no offense. 
No, he would stay at Waynewood, he would see 
Holly each day and he would cure himself of what, 
after all, was—could be—only a sentimental attach- 
ment evolved from propinquity and _ idleness. 
Holly was going to marry Julian, and even were 
she not—Winthrop glanced toward the photo- 
graph-frame on the bureau—there were circum- 
stances which forbade his entering the field. 
Holly was not for him. Surely if one thoroughly 
realized that a thing was unobtainable he must 
cease to desire it in time. That was common-sense. 

“*That’s it, Robert, my boy,’ he muttered. 
*‘Common-sense. If you’ll just stick to tha . you'll 
come out all right. There’s nothing like common- 
sense to knock the wind out of sentiment.” 

He joined the others on the porch, and conducted 
a very creditable flirtation with Miss Edith until 
visitors began to arrive. After dark they went into 
town and watched the fireworks on the Green. 
Holly walked ahead with Julian, and Winthrop 
thought he had never seen her in better spirits. 
She almost seemed to avoid him that evening, but 
that was perhaps only imagination. Back at 
Waynewood he left the young couple on the porch 


and joined the Major and Miss India in the parlor, 


CHAPTER VII 


HOLLY had grown older within the last two 
months. It was as though her eighteenth 
birthday had been a sharp line of division between 
girlhood and womanhood. The world in which she 
had spent her first eighteen years seemed, as she 
looked back at it, strangely removed from the 
present one. There had been the same sky and 
sunshine, the same breezes and flowers, the same 
pleasures and duties, and yet there had been a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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HEN the thistledown 
begins to blow, Fall dress 

demands attention. Settle the 
shoe question by buying American 
Lady Shoes. They will satisfy you 


in every respect —in style, comfort, dura- 


bility and economy. 


This special American Lady No. 6152 is a patent welt 


shoe made on the fashionable Redfern last, and is especially 
serviceable as well as correct for Fall wear. 


Send for “ Shoelight,’”” FREE. The best guide to shoe styles 


Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company 


ST. LOUIS 





Largest Shoemakers in the World 





Madam, You 
Want Our 


UR 1907-8 Skirt and 
Suit Catalogue is 
now ready. It sur- 


passes anything ever 
produced in the catalogue 
line. Send for it today. 
It is free. 

The artistic effects and 
exclusive styles are the 
most fascinating, most 
beautiful, the fashion 
designers have ever 
created. They are 
styles that will delight 
the most fastidious 
purchaser. Because 
we are our own Man- 
ufacturers, our prices 
are most reasonable, 
and cannot be com- 
peted with. We 
save you the deal- 
er’s profits of 50%. 

Send for our 
Handsome Cloak, 
Skirt and Milliner 
Catalogue. Will be 
ready September 10. 

Our simple method 
of taking your own 
measure enables us 
not only to absolute 
ly guarantee the 
material but also 
the perfect fit of 
the garment. We 
are always ready 
to return promptly 
a dissatisfied pur- 
chaser’s money. 


secure any garment you desire without cost. 





FREE BOOK 


How to Secure Any Garment Without Cost 
Send us your name and address on a postal card and we 
will mail our beautiful fashion book and tell you how to 


Simply say: “I want your style 
Send No Money book and samples of materials.” 


Hofmeister Woolen Mills, Dept. 18, Racine, Wis. 
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of yreat 
interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 

form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
| and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Cam be worn the year round, 


























Made in several styles, and at prices’lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘ Fine- 

Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It’s Fixe to every 


woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material ancdcost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressinakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 


supplied with Fine-lorm Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days,ancdlif you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee—I|lustrate| book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


| PARKER’S Arctic Socks 











(TRADE MARK) Reg. 

Healthful forbed-chamber,bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
; absorb perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c¢ a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
~atalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
. H. Parker, Dept.1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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+ ACME 

» BOLSTER 
ROLL 


MADE OF CORRUGATED JUTE BOARD. 
NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE. 
WEIGHS ONLY FOUR POUNDS. 


SENT, EXPRESS PAID, FOR $2 
EAST OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
MENTION YOUR. DEALER’S NAME. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT-PAGE FREE BOOK 


Containing Valuable Hints on Home Furnishing. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
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SKIRTS CANNOT 
HARM THEM 


The constant abrasion of skirts will 
quickly make cheap shoe eyelets turn 
“Brassy,”” and the “ Brassy” shoe eye- 
let has become the generally recognized 
earmark of a cheap shoe. 


DIAMOND BRAND 
Fast Color Eyelets 


however, are never affected by the 
abrasion of skirts. As the tops are of 
solid color they cannot wear brassy and 
they always retain their bright, new 
appearance, even after the shoes are 
worn out. As shown in the illustrations, 
genuine Fast Color Eyelets have a 
little Diamond 
slightly raised on the surface of each 
eyelet. If you would avoid imitations, 
which resemble in appearance but lack 
the essential qualities which have made 
|“ Fast Color Eyelets so popular, look for 
| — the Diamond trade-mark on the eyelets 
when you purchase shoes. Only the 
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genuine Fast Color Eyelets have it. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Well Dressed 


Women 


who want a fine, serviceable, non- 
wrinkling, pure worsted fabric of me- 
dium-weight for stylish Fall and Winter 
suits, gowns and skirts, will find every 
quality they seek in 


EN 


$1.50 a yard, 50 inches wide) and in 


9; helt we 
he New $1.00 Dress Fabric of Pure 


Worsted, 46 inches wide 


Both fabrics may be had in black and all 
the new shades and colors for Fall, at the lead- 
ing dealers. If your dealer hasn’t these 
fabrics send us his name and we will send you 

SAMPLES of both, FREE, 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 
453 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


Stylish House Dress, $1.39 


For thirty days only weofferour g 
Stylish Perfect- Fitting Percale 
Two-Piece House Dress for $1.39 
prepaid. Made from the famous 
American Print Co.’s goods— 
dainty and durable—sells else- 
where for $2.50. The waist is 
Stvlishly cut, with pretty cuffs 
and detachable choker; skirt 
hangs perfectly and has deep 
flounce at bottom — everything 
about the dress will please you. 
Don’t forget this is a special offer 
—goods are advancing in price all 
the time. Send your order today, 
with usual measurements. Free 
catalog of dainty kimonos and 
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HOLLY | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 
| 
It was as though a gauze curtain had | 
been rolled away; things were more distinct, sen- 
sations more acute; the horizon was where it | 
always had been, but now it seemed far more dis- 
tant, giving space fer so many details which had 
eluded her sight before. It was all rather con- 
fusing. There were times when it seemed to Holly 
that she was much happier than she had been in 
that old world, and times when the contrary 
seemed true; times when she became oppressed 
with a feeling of sorrowfulness. At such moments 
her soft mouth would droop at the corners and her 
eyes grow moist; life seemed very tragic in some 
indefinable way. Not that she spent much time in 
introspection or worried her head with over-much 
reasoning, but all this she felt confusedly, as one 
groping in a dark room feels unfamiliar objects 
without knowing what they may be or why they 
are there. But Holly’s groping was not for long. 
The door of understanding opened very suddenly 
and the light of knowledge flooded in upon her. 


ax 


It was in the middle of January, one forenoon 
when the cold had moderated so that one could sit 
on the porch in the sunshine without a wrap, and 
when the southerly breeze held a fa‘nt, heart- 
stirring promise of tadua, that Winthrop came 
back to the house from an after-breakfast walk 
over the rutted clay road and found Holly removing 
the greenery from the parlor walls and mantel. 
She had spread a sheet in the middle of the room 
and was tossing the dried and crackling holly and 
the gummy pine plumes on it in a heap. As 
Winthrop hung up his hat and looked in upon her 
she was standing on a chair, and, somewhat red of 
face, was striving to reach the bunch of green 
leaves and red berries above the half-length por- 
trait of her father. 

‘“You’d better let me do 
Winthrop as he joined her. 

‘*No,” answered Holly, ‘‘I’m—going to—get it. 
There!” 

Down came the greenery with a shower of dried 
leaves and berries, and down jumped Holly with a 
triumphant laugh. 

‘*Please move the chair over there,” she directed. 

Winthrop obeyed and started to step up on to 
it, but Holly objected. 

‘**No, no, no,” she cried anxiously. ‘I’m going 
to do it myself. It makes me feel about a foot high 
and terribly helpless to have folks reach things 
down for me.” 

Winthrop smiled, and held out his hand while 


that,” suggested 


| she climbed up. 


‘*There,” said Holly. ‘‘ Now I’m going to reach 
that if I—have to—stretch myself —out of shape!” 
It was a long reach, but she finally accomplished 


; it, laid hold of one of the stalks and gave a tug. 


The tug achieved the desired result, but it also 
threw Holly off her balance. To save herself 
she made a wild clutch at Winthrop’s shoulder, 
and, as the chair tipped over, she found herself 
against his breast, his arms about her, and her feet 
dangling impotently in air. Perhaps he held her 
there an instant longer than was absolutely neces 


| sary, and in that instant perhaps his heart beat a 


little faster than usual, his arms held a little tighter 


| than before, and his eyes darkened with some emo- 


tion not altogether anxiety for her safety. Then he 
placed her very gently on her feet and released her. 

‘*You see,” he began with elaborate unconcern, 
” 

Then he caught sight of her face and stopped. 
It was very white, and in the fleeting glimpse he 
had of her eyes they seemed vast and dark and 
terrified. 

“‘It startled you!” he said anxiously. 

She stood motionless for a moment, her head 
bent, her arms hanging straight. Then she turned 
and walked slowly toward the door. 

‘*Ves,” she said, ‘‘it — I feel — faint.” 

a 

Very deliberately she climbed the stairs, passed 
along the hall and entered her room. She closed 
the door behind her and walked, like one in a 
dream, to the window. For several minutes she 
stared unseeingly out into the sunlit world, her 
hands strained together at her breast and her 
heart fluttering chokingly. The door of under- 
standing had opened, P| the sudden light bewil- 
dered her. But gradually things took shape. With 
a little sound that was half gasp, half moan, she 
turned and fell to her knees at the foot of her bed, 
her tightly-clasped hands thrown out across the 
snowy quilt and her cheek pillowed on one arm. 
Tears welled slowly from under her closed lids and 
seeped scorchingly through her sleeve. 

‘Don’t let me, dear God,” she sobbed miser- 
ably; ‘‘don’t let me! You don’t want me to be 
unhappy, do You? You know he’s a married man 
and a Northerner! And I didn’t know, truly, I 
didn’t know until just now! It would be wicked 
to love him, wouldn’t it? And You don’t want me 
to be wicked, do You? And You’ll take him away, 
dear God, where I won’t see him again, ever, ever 
again? You know I’m only just Holly Wayne, 
and I need Your help. You mustn’t let me love 
him! You mustn’t, You mustn’t ——” 

She knelt there a long time, feeling very miser- 
able and very wicked; wicked because, in spite of 
her prayers, which had finally trailed off into min- 
gled sobs and murmurs, her thoughts flew back to 
Winthrop, and her heart throbbed with a strange, 
new gladness. Oh, how terribly wicked she was! 
It seemed to her that she had lied to God! She 
had begged Him to take Winthrop away from her, 
and yet her thoughts sought him every moment! 
She had only to close her own eyes to see his, deep 
and dark, looking down at her, and to read again 
their wonderful, fearsome message; to feel again 
the straining clasp of his arms about her and the 
hurried thud of his heart against her breast! She 
felt guilty and miserable and happy. 

She wondered it God would hear her prayer and 
take him away from her. And suddenly she rea- 
lized what that would mean. Not to see him 
again—ever! No, no, she couldn’t stand that! 
God must help her to forget him, but He mustn’t 
take him away. After all, was it so horribly wicked 
to care for him as long as she never let him know ? 





petticoats on request. 


M. J. PATON & CO. & 
104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. < 
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BABY OUTFITS 


A complete line of pretty things for your 
baby from birth to three years. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO. Yonkers, N.Y. 














Surely no one would suffer save herself? And she 
—well, she could suffer. It came to her then that 
erhaps in this new world of hers it was a woman’s 
ot to suffer. 

Her thoughts flew to her mother. She wondered 
if such a thing had ever happened to her. What 
would she have done had she been in Holly’s 
place? Holly’s tears came creeping back again; 
she wanted her mother very much just then. 

CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 











for their figures. These difficulties are now over-come. 








making of corsets for over-fleshy women. 


The wearer of a W. B. Reduso 
Corset procures the same ease 
and fit and freedom of move- 
ment enjoyed by slender women 
and with it,also secures the grace- 

ful figure and attractive lines 

so much desired. This 
splendid result is ob- 
tained by a soft apron 
extension which 
reaches down over the 
abdomen and hips and 
moulds the over-devel- 
oped proportions into 


shapely outlines. 
Nin 
\ 


REDUSO STYLE No. 750 
(For tall stout women) which is 
illustrated here, is built with me- 
dium high bust. Made of a dura- 
ble coutil, in white or drab. Hose 
supporters front and sides, Sizes 
22 to 36. Price $3.00. 





Sizes 22 to 36. 
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W. B. Erect 

Form and 
Nuform 
Corsets are 
made in 
various mod- 
els, ensuring a 
perfect fit for any 
figure. Prices $1.00 
to $3.00 per pair at 
your dealer. 


WEINGARTEN 


BROTHERS 
377-379 Broadway 











Until we produced Reduso Corsets it was impossible for 
large women to secure a corset both helpful and shape-giving 


The Reduso is very simple in construction, demonstrating the absolute use- 
lessness of binding straps and harness-like devices, hitherto employed in the 


REDUSO STYLE No. 760 
(For short stout women) is the 
same as style 750 except that the 
bust is somewhat lower all around. 
Made of white and drab coutil. 


Hose supporters front and sides. 
$3.00. 

















































Paint this Falt/ 


The cold, wet, Spring was a great disappointment as 
a painting season. Many were afraid to risk having the 
work done in the wet, and postponed it. 

Fall is in many respects an ideal time for painting. 
No frost or moisture below the painted surface to seep 
out and ruin the paint film. 

We strongly recommend painting in the Fall; but 
read our book first. 

It is easy to know the vital points about paint— 
what the best wearing materials are and how to test 
them; what colors harmonize and what ones are the most 
durable; why ochre is very bad for priming, and why both 
white lead and linseed oil must be free from adulteration. 

These points and many others clearly and interest- 
ingly explained in the booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Paint.’’ 
It will cost you nothing and may prove valuable to you. 
We have many letters from house- 
owners thanking us very heartily for it. 
Address Department S. 

Meantime remember that the Dutch Boy 


Painter on the side of a keg is a guaranty 
that Pure White Lead will be found within. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you, 


New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadel- 
shia (John Tl. Lewis & 

x gros. Co.), Pittsburgh 
| (Nat'l Lead& Oi1Co.) 








Money-saving and health- 
protecting plumbing is also of 
vital interest to property own- 
ers. Send for booklet, ‘Good 
Plumbing.”’ 
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Fall Styles 


WRITE for our Fall 

Style Book of new- 
est Pans and New York 
fashions; also for a big 
bundle of latest shades 
and novelties in Fall 
Fabrics — all sent Free. 


We furnish all materials, linings, findings, 
etc., and deliver to you by prepaid express 
man-tailored garments made to your order 
at following prices: 


Suits $7.50 to $30 Silk Suits $12.50 to $25 
Skirts 3.50to 14 Cloaks 5.50to 25 
Rain and Automobile Coats $7.50 to $25 


From samples of over 200 newest ma- 
terials you may select goods most becom- 
ing and linings and 
trimmings of any shade. 


Models to Suit You 


While each of our models 
illustrates some distinct idea, 
you may order us to change 
sleeves, collar, back or front 
of one jacket for those of 
another; t.¢.,have your gar- 
ment made just as you want 
it. The following uever- 
broken guarantee has ap- 
peared in our advertise- 
mentsforthe past 14seasous : 


I Guarantee to fit and 
satisfy you or promptly 
return your money. 

Every garment is made 
in our sanitary, sunshine 
shops, described in our 
style book. 

Our coats are built on 
shrunken canvas re-inforced 
with French hair cloth, 
Our skirts ave cut full, 

with « generous sweep. 

Our garments have that 
charm of superior work- 
manship found only in the finest custom made 
clothes. 

Let me send you our valuable style book, big 
bundle of latest materials, testimonials from 
satisfied customers in every state of the Union 
and our simple instructions for taking measures 
at home without the aid of an experienced 
person. Allsent FREE, WRITE TODAY. 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Pres’t 


The Ladies’ Tailoring Company 
327 Power Blidg., Cincinnati, O. 


N. B.— If you prefer, 1 will make up your own materials. 


IMPORTANT——— 


Owing to the increasing demand for 


Danish Cloth 


Single Width 


and 


Poplar Cloth 


36 inches wide 


(The same fabric in two widths) 








Albert M. Hoffheimer 


















we are obliged to apply the facilities of our 
mill almost exclusively to their production. 
Notwithstanding they have given universal 
satisfaction, we have still further improved 
them for the Fall season of 1907. 
This is a staple half-wool fabric. It is neat 
and makes up tastefully in suits, shirtwaists 
or skirts. Dark shades give excellent results 
in school dresses. Launders finely in Crean, 
which is cleaner and better than ever. 
In 36-inch width the retail price is 25c per yard. Made 
in sixteen shades —all standard. Send for color card. 
For something heavier, be sure to look at 


Malta Suiting 


42 Inches Wide. Retails at 50c per vard. 

A half-worsted attractive weave fabric, designed for suits 
and skirts. Eight standard shades — all /ast, and TRADE 
will not crock. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us, and we will tell 
you how and where to get the goods 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston and New York 
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The ¢« h ” B 
Anthony” Bag 
is the most lar and practical 
draw-string hand-bag. Made 


finest quality of strong, 
durable imported goat skins in 
black, white, tan brown, red, 
green, grey and navy blue it is 


A Stylish Bag for 
the Stylish Woman 
Price $1.00 


For sale at all Dry Goods and 
Department Stores. If they 
don't have it, send dealer’s 
name and price. We will 
mail postpaid. 


F Size 7% x8% 


The “Anthony ” Belt is designedasa neat-fitting shirt- 
waist helt, being curved to fit the figure. Mavle in same colors 
as the bags. Sizes 24to 30 inches, 50 cents. Extra sizes, black 
only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid if dealer hasn't it. 

Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 


Insist on getting the genuine “Anthony ” Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for label on each. 


\ THE ANTHONY MFG. CO.,Lynn, Mass. 


‘Fay Ideal” “tes 


ings 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. Fee! fine. 
Stay up best varns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 


send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


REMEMBER, Too, a Number of Other Heroes 

of my youth with some sense of misgiving as to 
their heroic qualities. Part of my girlhood was 
spent in old Virginia, which was my father’s native 
State, and from which beautiful country our family 
always felt that they were exiled by cruel Fate. 
Some of us were always going back on passionate 
pilgrimages to the shrine of our devotion—the 
Shenandoah Valley. One summer Sister and I went 
alone, and that particular summer seems to have 
been peopled with men—and, looking back, I fre- 
quently indulge in the delusion that there were 
giants in those days. I especially remember the 
party that came out from Staunton to Cincinnati 
that fall. Besides our own party, consisting of two 
young men, three young ladies and three diligent 
chaperons, there were four young medical students 
and a young Texan recently graduated from the 
University of Virginia. You may think there was a 
preponderance of chaperons—- but we needed them! 

This journey was particularly characterized by 
the fact that I met my Fate. I was always meeting 
him, and have never seen this special embodiment 
of him since, but we shuddered at the time, think- 
ing how dreadful it would have been if his mother 
had persuaded him to remain one day longer, or if 
the young man who had driven me to the railway 
station had carried out his threat of purposely 
making me miss the train. This young man had 
been in a fearful mood, and had driven carelessly, 
bumping the buggy against stumps and stones. 
He also behaved frightfully to every member of 
our party, elbowing eagle around and saying 
things to me now and again through his clenched 
teeth. He couldn’t have pleased me better. A girl 
loves to have things said to her through clenched 
teeth. ‘‘ You are a deliberate flirt—a fatal, cruel 
coquette, and you have got a heap to answer for!” 
he muttered. 

He said it so fiercely I really felt a little scared, 
and it has been a comfort to me in later years to 
know that he is a jolly family man—perhaps a 
grandparent now—and an elder in the church! 
So, after all, I was not ‘‘fatal.” 


HE New Luminary Who had Risen so bril 

liantly upon my horizon was a young gentle- 
man who had just graduated from Washington 
and Lee and was coming out to Kentucky to teach 
school. I have since been troubled by the idea 
that perhaps he was a little short in stature and not 
quite so handsome as I imagined him. I well 
remember the contemptuous glances cast upon him 
by the Texan, who was big and had red hair, and 
the irritating manner of the medical students who 
insisted on sitting quite close to us on the deck of 
the river steamboat, singing college songs to the 
moonlight and the autumn night! It was in the 
old days of river-steamboat travel, and there was 
dancing inside, but we preferred the moonlit deck, 
where the Texan paced back and forth, like the 
black avenger of the Spanish Main, and we fagged 
out all three of the chaperons. It was a dream 
night such as comes only to the young and happy— 
and I hope it is only a fancy of mine that girls 
nowadays seldom sense the Old-World romance as 
we simple village girls used to know it. 


UR Modern Life and Teaching trend away 

from simple and natural joys, and we are 
hugely given over to the practical, but if you have 
lived a full life you have found use for many things 
that practical people call useless. You have known 
many things about this old world of ours that your 
mow vw omen did not know; you have had apprecia- 
tions that were worth.more than riches. It would 
be useless to try to make people understand why 
this type of man I have been describing was of use 
to society. But you and I understand why. We 
feel the gap that is left by the decadence of 
this unnamable quality—call it what you will, 
chivalry, sentimentality, foolishness—in mankind. 
If we iM not love it tn do we buy books full to 
the brim of swords and sweethearts? Why does 
the heroic appeal to us? Why do we like our hero- 
ine surrounded by all imaginable types of man and 
in imminent danger of being ‘‘kissed and carried 
awa’”’? 


N THE Old, Leisurely Village Days life lay in- 
finitely nearer to the heart of things. I do not 
know that morals were better. Books were not so 
numerous, but were better read. Laws were not 
so voluminous. Love was more straightforward. 
Men were more virile. Women were braver and 
more natural, and men-children were born into the 
world. As society becomes more effete girls rather 
than boys are born. In place of the society and 
the gallant attentions of young men our girls have 
books and fancy-work. They languish in female 
colleges and set up bachelor maids’ establishments. 
Some women profess to consider this an admirable 
arrangement. So many of the things we do nowa- 
days are against Nature (especially the things that 
women advocate and do) that it is not remarkable 
some of them should pretend to be satisfied b 
living on and with their own brains. I often think 
it is a pity they have any—they make such a bad 
use of them. 
have them to fall back upon, for we are too proud, 
too bright and brave really to languish over the 
scarcity of men. If we must be self-sufficient we 
can do it, but it is not by any means an ideal state 
of affairs. Here at home we say there is nothing 
for young men to do; that they must go away to 
make a living—away where the country is newer. 
Yet every day we hear people complaining of the 
lack of good men in the deid of manual labor. The 
room is all at the bottom of the ladder—and every- 
body wants to begin at the top. 


HAVE Been Used to Say that I would be will- 

ing to live my life over again moment by moment, 
hour by hour and day by day. All of the suffering, 
all of the pain—just for the happiness and the mere 
sense of living. This is much ee a woman to say, 
when one reflects upon the pains that women have. 
But I can say it no longer. It used to be easy to 
think of running back; of bearing all over again 
along the way, just for the sake of seeing the yellow 
sunshine and hearing the laughter of those who are 
gone. Now a ghastly grief stands between me and 
my wish to live it all over. No, it would be impos- 
sible: the past is final. It is gone for good, and 
all. But we had it. We knew life at first hands— 
a little of chivalry, a hint of romance before life was 
sicklied o’er by the pale cast of the civilian’s coun- 
tenance and the business man’s smile of self- 
satisfaction ! 





However, it is not a bad thing to | 
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is absolute and goes with each article purchased from this No. 70X70 
advertisement or from our catalog. If your purchase does Waist 
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the best value you ever secured, return it to us at our ex- 
pense, and your money and all charges will be promptly 
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No. 70X70. This Stunning New York Fall Style Gibson Shirt 
Waist is made of madras in pretty 
No. 70 X 80 light plaids with white ground, with 
Waist black, pink, blue or tan over plaid 
Tefew stripes (plaids will be the rage this 


season); broad plaits over shoulders 
xtending down front and back lend 
the Gibson effect; a broad plait 
with tucks on either side forms 
panel effect front; long sleeves; 
the turn back cuffs, turn over stock 
collar, bow on stock, box plait and 
pocket are piped with plain self 
colors to harmonize with color o 
plaid; fastens in front; Sizes 32 to 44 
Bust; an unmatchable value at $1.25. 


$350 





Our New FREE Fall and 


Postage 15c. 
FREE 
CATALO Winter Catalog is now 
ready; in it we show 


thousands of beautiful illustrations of New York’s 
latest styles for women, men and children—and 
the latest novelties and household supplies. Un- 
usually low prices are quoted. In it we tell how 
we save you express and freight charges. Every 
article guaranteed satisfactory. Keepin touch with 
New York styles by writing today for this valuable 
Catalog. Sent Free everywhere. Address Dept. AS. 











No. 70X80. This Dressy Waist is made of excellent quality white 
or ecru net over Japanese silk; the full blouse front is beautifully 
designed; it has a pointed yoke effect, formed of tiny tucks and 
outlined with rows of handsome Venise lace insertion with large 
Venise medallion in center; the blouse below yoke is trimmed 
with the same pretty lace insertion and two Valenciennes lace- 

edged ruffles of net; new Kimono effect sleeves, trimmed over 

shoulders with Venise and Valenciennes lace, two lace-trimmed 
ruffles across center, and lace-trimmed cuffs; fastens in back; Sizes 

32 to 44 Bust; considered good value at $5.00, specially priced 

at $3.60. Postage l5c 

No. 79 X60. ‘This Stunning Skirt is one of the prettiest styles 
shown this fall season; it is made of excellent quality chiffon 
panama cloth in black and blue; it is plaited all around; eacn 
plait is stitched from waist to hips; it is full flaring style and is 
trimmed at bottom with two wide loose folds, which add grace 
and style to the skirt. Lengths 37 to 43 in.; regular value $6.50; 
our special price $4.95, 
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Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience. 
It shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all, the shine will last. 
impossible, and it never streaks or cakes on the iron. 
it in front as the most popular stove polish ever made, Millions use it and will have no 
other. Try it and you will be convinced and delighted. It makes the stove an ornament. 
DON’T TAKE ANY OTHER KIND SAID TO BE JUST AS GOOD. 
101 MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 


Its use makes rust 
The durability of its luster has placed 





































have done away with “fruit canning” 
and its attendant work, worry and 
often uncertain results, in thousands of 
homes. This year try the easy way. 
Forget that there is a “fruit canning 
time.” Use the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables while they last, then 
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Blue Label Products 


Curtice Brothers Co., 
Illustrated Booklet of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Tell Your 


Dressmaker to Use 


fennel 


TAFFETA 

Not necessarily because it is cheaper 

than silk, but because it is de//er. The 
rich beauty of Heatherbloom, its fasci- 
nating rustle and really superfine finish 
make it the equal of silk in appearance, 
but it wears three times as long. Will 
not cut nor crack, fray nor ravel. 
For petticoats, drop skirts, waist and 
garment linings and 
foundations, it is folly to 
use silk when this dainty 
Hydegrade fabric, so far 
superior, awaits you. 

150 shades at the lining 
counter, 36 inches wide; 40 
cents the yard. 

Caution: There is but one 
grade and weight of Heather- 
bloom, and anything offered 
as a substitute is inferior. 

Be sure you see 


(hydegrade | 


on the selvage 
Test the wonderful merits 
of Heatherbloom by buying 
one of the beautiful 


Ready-Made Petticoats 


obtainable at ready-to-wear 
departments. Fifty shades; 
$2.50 and up. 
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TRACE MARK 
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Every petticoat of genuine 
Heatherbloom bears this label 
Write for samples and booklct, 
“The New Idea in Linings.” 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


New York — Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 








Remem ber 
you must see 
HYDEGRADE on the 
selvage to be sure of the genuine 


NAMQUIT 
Worsteds 


Highest Grade Worsted Dress Goods Made 
56 Inches Wide 


All the popular shades of Mixtures in 
Plaids and Stripes, offering material for 
suits or skirts of extreme elegance of fin- 
ish and durability. As the manufacturers, 
we anticipate the styles and offer you the 
advantage of obtaining the Season's fash- 
ions in advance. We are also able to 


Save for You the Retailer’s Profit 


by sending the goods to you direct from 
the mills, express prepaid. Send for 


Free Samples for Inspection 





also full information about prices, order- 
ing, etc. Address the 


NAMQUIT WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. L. 
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When you buy a 
Juliet slipper 
be sure and 
see that the 
elastic fabric 
bears the 
litte heart 
trademark. 


We guarantee 


HUB 
GORE FABRIC 


to outwear any pair of slippers in 
which it is used or we will replace 
it free of charge. 

Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 














Use ‘Catch-On’ Hat Pins 


(Patented Sept. 5, 1905.) 

Makes no unsightly holes in hat 
or trimmings. Pins can not drop 
out, yet may be removed at will. 

Supplying 2 Hats 2OC 
Agents wanted. Ask your dealer or 
send to us. Manufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 





| ever grew happier and happier until they « 


THE MAN I DID 
MARRY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


We had our tea and with it an old-fashioned, 
delicious kind of loaf seed-cake that was a part of 
Baggy’s provisioning for the siege. Then I showed 
them the beautiful little garments that Aunt Ann 
had sent me. It was not the first time by any 
means that we had admired them together, but 
they were never tired of it, neither was I. 

The Captain’s wife, quite the wisest, most effi- 
cient little mother in the garrison, told us. apropos 
of outfits, that in the days of her apprenticeship 
to motherhood she had been so frivolous and igno- 
rant and improvident that when Anita, her eldest, 
had been born, away out in a lonely frontier post, 


there had been nothing in the wide firmament to | 


put on the child but a lace bonnet and a pair oi 
moccasins—nothing whatever to bridge the inter- 
vening space. 

Baggy, who was clearing away the teacups, did 
not like us to laugh about poor Anita, or about 
anything else, in fact, in the face of the ordeal 
that was before me. It was throwing the gauntlet 


in the face of Providence, she felt, daring it to do | 


its worst. 


**All the same, it is no laughing matter,” she | 


flung back over her shoulder as she disappeared 
with the teacups. 

After the officers’ wives had gone I folded the 
little garments away, crooning to myself as I did 
so a lullaby that Baggy used to sing to me when I 
was little, ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.” 

Baggy had Scotch blood far back in her ances- 
try, and it came out in that lullaby, ‘‘The Land o’ 
the Leal.”” I could remember so well her singing 
it to me. 

While I was crooning away to myself, wondering 
if it really was dangerous to be so happy, if people 

lied of 
it, as they died of grief, I heard somebody coming 
up the path from the river. was sure it was 


| Gordon’s step; but instead of coming straight on 








the usual way he turned and went around the 
corner of the bungalow to the kitchen entrance. 


ox 


I heard a smothered exclamation from Baggy 
and then a sound of talking in the kitchen in under- 
tones, Gordon’s voice I was sure it was, and Baggy’s. 
That was stranger still. What could Gordon have 
to say to Baggy that I could not hear? And where 
was Jerry? Where was Jerry? 

A great anxiety came to me about him. It grew 
and it grew until I could not sit still any longer. I 
had to go to them and find out what it was all 
about. They did not hear me or see me as I came 
out of the darkness of the little hall that opened 
into the kitchen. Before I could get my voice to 
let them know that I was there I had heard it all, 


everything that they had meant to keep from me | 


and to smooth over to me at any cost of truth until 
I should be better able to bear it. 

This was what had happened. I must tell about 
it quite briefly and coldly, the way a newspaper 
reporter would, if I am to tell about it at all. Jerry 
had lost control of the snowboat because it had 
broken, and before they could jump or save them- 
selves in any way it had crashed into the rocks at 
the head of the deserted channel. Gordon had 
been thrown out into the snow between the rocks, 
but Jerry had been hurled against them and broken 
—cruelly broken. 

The monks in the hospice on the Canadian side 
had seen the accident and had come out with a 
hand-sledge and blankets and cordials and taken 
Jerry back to the hospice with them. They had 
sent out for every aid that could be had, and 
Gordon, because Jerry did not know him and there 
was nothing he could do, had taken upon himself 
the hardest task of all, to come to Baggy and to tell 
her that Jerry could not live, not even till the 
morning. 

When I did speak it was to ask Baggy, so calmly 
that I wondered at myself as I did so, to help me to 
dress; I was going to Jerry. 

Baggy threw one terrified glance at Gordon and 
then hurried to me. ‘Yes, dear, yes,’’ she an- 
swered me humoringly, soothingly, as one might a 
delirious person who had wandered out of bed and 
must be enticed back into it again with fair and 
soothing words; but Gordon realized, as Baggy did 
not, that with my hearing the worst the time for 
fair and soothing speech was past. 

In a few simple, direct words he told me—and 
in his face as he spoke to me human tenderness 
was mingled with the pity of God that cannot 
spare—that I must not go to Jerry. It was not 
right. I could do him no good; he would not 
know me. What I must do if I loved him and 
wanted to serve him was to stay in my home and 
to guard in the face of everything the safe coming 
of his son—God grant that it might be his son. 

It lay with me whether the real Jerry, all that 
had made him what he was, the truest, strongest, 
tenderest, bravest nature God had ever made, 
should die out with his poor, broken body that 
night, or should go on living in his son. 


oat 


I could not know—no woman was so made that 
she could know—what it meant to a man not to be 
wiped clean off the slate of existence all in an in- 
stant that way, but to go on living, above ground, 
among men, in his son. It was for him, a man, 
from his knowledge of men, to tell me what it 
would mean to Jerry, and that I must guard the 
coming of his son. 

‘And neither Gordon who spoke, nor I who lis- 
tened, had the faintest, glimmering realization that 
it was strange and unconventional for him to be 
speaking to me like that. There was no room for 
anything in our hearts but the thought of Jerry and 
the sacrifice that he was demanding of me for 
Jerry’s sake. 

Perhaps some woman—some noble, sweet woman 
whose whole life had been an education in self- 


| sacrifice—could have given up going to her hus- 








band then as I gave up going to Jerry, and it would | 
| have hurt, hurt horribly, but it would have been a | 


culmination, a natural dénouement of her living; 


but to me—to whom all my life to want a thing had | 


been to have it, not because I clamored for it, just 
because it came—it was a terrible rending apart and 


sundering—a facing all at once of self-denial at its | 


uttermost. 

‘*]—J—I will not go,”’ was what I tried to say. 
But just as I was saying it Gordon’s white face, 
with the pity of God in it that cannot spare, he- 
came a blur and faded and faded; and then I did 
not know anything more. 
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No. 761. Price $15 



















No. 760. Price »10 


article of a woman’s wardrobe. An almost 
indispensable one, as it is just the thing for any 
event, 

The styles here illustrated are the latest ideas 
for fall produced by our designers. Every one 
\ that is sent out will be a strong advertisement 
\ for this house, and bring us many additional 
orders. 


ln ordering give measurement of waist, hip and length of skirt. 


| Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. cicero illinois 
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Our catalogue of the new 
1907-8 styles is ready. 
Sent free upon request. 


Write for it today. 








The decided trend of fash- 
ion in favor of voile gar- 
ments has created an 
enormous demand for 
separate skirts of 
this material. The 
reason is obvious, 
because one can 
wear a voile skirt 
with a separate 

vaist, silk or wash 
material, and be 
appropriately 
dressed for any oc- 
casion. It is really 
the most important 


No. 760 is $10; No. 761 is $15. You 
will not be able to duplicate either 
garment for less than 50% more, there- 
fore we will not keep this offer open 
only so long as this special lot of 
material lasts. Every purchaser of one 
of these skirts will become a future 
customer. 


No. 760. Extra full pl: ited dress skirt made of the 
finest quality hard twisted French voile, trimmed 
with wide silk folds; has excellent quality $10 






















drop lining of black taffeta Silk. Price 
No. 761. Extra full plaited dress skirt made of 
the best quality imported French voile, elaborately 
trimmed with taffeta in artistic folds; has 15 
fine quality silk drop skirt. Price . ’ 
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AMERICA'S BEST UNDERWEAR _ 
FOR MEN. WOMEN, CHILDREN. . 3 
The Perfect Fitting PopularPriced 
Munsing — 


UnionSuits | 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory, 


For Two Dainty Dolls Vests. . 
Illustrated Style Book and 
Samples of Munsing fabrics, 
Send Ten Cents in stamps to 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING Go 


279 Lynd ale Ave.N. Minneapolis,Minn. 
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FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
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RUGS ':: 
‘Old Carpets 


; NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y¥. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 
Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 


Lafayette Sq., Washington, D.C. 
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Fo ois a ncung Ladies. wurre HOUSE 


Mrs. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. 





























THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good pay- 
ing position; to secure an increase in salary? Would you 
possess the capacity that directs an controls large business 
enterprises? If so, you should follow the example of hun- 
dreds of others who have prepared themselves for increase 
in salary through our assistance. 


0 F Bo k “‘ How to Become an 
ur rree OK Expert Bookkeeper” 
is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. 
It tells of a system of accounts by which you can 
learn bookkeeping quickly at yourown home, 
without loss of time or money. We guarantee 
it. It is a book of intense interest to those 
who aspire to success. Toadvertise our Schooi 
and to help the ambitious, we are giving 
this book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is alsolutely free. Send your name 
and address and receive the book without cost. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
192D Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 






























The Standard of Style 


Every woman can find in the 
LA VOGUE line just the type 
of suit or coat, just the proper 
and most becoming effect best 
suited to her own individual 
taste—such is the complete- 
ness of choice offered by the 
LA VOGUE Styles. 

The best brains in the Fashion 
world design LA VOGUE 
garments. All the new and 
correct ideas are embodied in 
masterly fashion in the many 
charming LA VOGUE effects. 
This is so they may suit varied 
occasions and different types. 
Every style we put out we aim 
to make the best for its partic- 
ular purpose. How well we 
succeed is best told by the 
number of women who season 
alter season wear LA VOGUE 
garments, and look their 
smartest best therein. 


Everything we leave out of 


LA VOGUE garments — 


As well as everything we put 


into them — 


Makes for their absolute style 


supremacy 
Remember, the superfluous bit 
of trimming or the misplaced 
button or braid marks the dif- 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


**What a comfortable little place! ”” commented 
Agnes, as she and Diantha, in a snug bedroom up 
stairs, opened their traveling-cases and prepared to 
make themselves fresh. 

“Isn’t it? I’m so glad I’ve my prettiest little 
frock, that takes up only three inches of valuable 
space, to put on todo it honor. I didn’t think I’d 
like Irish inns, but I do. What could be cleaner 
than this? Oh, how good cold water feels after 
that long drive!” 

Doctor Barnes, standing at the foot of the queer, 
little, crooked staircase, welcomed his three ladies. 
** How do you all manage, after so brief an interval, 
to come down looking as if you were just up in the 
morning after a refreshing night’s sleep?” he 
asked, handing them into the coffee-room. 

Diantha, laughing, followed Mrs. Barnes into 
the long, low room, Agnes coming after them with 
Mr. Lockwood, who had joined her in the hall. 
Fitzpatrick, Robeson and the doctor brought up 
the rear. A fire, ordered by Barnes, not because 
it was necessary, but as the last touch of comfort 
in their reception, snapped in a curious little fire 
place. In the centre of the room a large table was 
set, lit by candles. There were other tables in the 
room, all unoccupied except one, in a corner at the 
far end of the apartment, where sat a single person 
with his back toward the company. 


on 


‘They had no private room to give us, but the 
landlady explained that they have only one other 
guest tonight, who will soon be through and 
away,” said the doctor in an undertone to those 
nearest him. ‘‘So let joy be unconfined, and give 
the lonely chap in the corner a notion of how jolly 
a company of Americans can be when they’re off 
on a holiday.” 

The table was rather brightly lit, with its candles 
set in all sorts of odd and fantastic candlesticks, 
but contributing a decided air of festivity. No less 
than six gay bouquets, at regular intervals along 
the board, also added to the decorative effect. 
The party themselves, none of them of years so 
many as to have given them the look of age, were 
of an aspect to charm the beholders, though of 
these there were only three blooming Irish damscels 
and the guest in the corner. 

This guest had but a single candle. He had had 
two when he first took his place at his solitary 
table, but he had promptly extinguished one. He 
had also a tall bouquet of poppies. It may not 
seem fair to tell it, but the truth is that, being alone 
in the room for a minute or two before the arrival 
of the other guests, he had cast a quick eye over his 
own and the larger table and then had deftly and 
in the twinkling of an eye exchanged the bow! of 
trailing honeysuckle which adorned his small table 
for the aforementioned stately bunch of scarlet 
poppies, in a thin, high vase, which was nearest 
him at the end of the larger table. It may have 
been a military manceuvre; it may have been a 
mere preference in the matter of flowers, but it 
unquestionably made of his table a strategic posi- 
tion. And in this wise: 

As the meal at Doctor Barnes’s table proceeded, 
and the party, engrossed in its own satisfying con- 
sumption of the well-cooked viands before it, lost 
memory of the quiet guest in the corner, it became 
merry in truth. It was a decorous merriment, and 
the gayety of the participants was entirely within 
bounds, but it was none the less as goodly a pic- 
ture to look upon as could have been found within 
the length and breadth of Ireland. It can hardly 
be wondered at that the mute occupant of the 
single table should have turned a listening ear, nor 
that he should presently have quietly drawn his 
chair around to the back of the table, where he 
could command a view of his fellow-guests. With 
the tall barricade of poppies before him, and the 
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As for Diantha herself, anything prettier than 
her dainty fencing her friends had never seen 
Pursued from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s—so 
to speak—by a persistent young gentleman who 
would not take her warning evasiveness for an 
answer, she was clearly doing her best to lead him 
no further. Unequivocal comradeship, of pre 
cisely the same sort that she was ready to give any 


man in the party, was absolutely all she was The Standard Rotary Shuttle 
vouchsafing him. She met his ardent eyes fairly | | Machine is the highest grade and 
with a level glance, she would allow him no ex e 
tended dropping into low and private conversation Most Complete Sewing 
—in a word, she gave him nochance. And as the Machine Made 

man who watched her saw her manner and the The rotary shuttle whirls round 
whole look of her under these intimate and tale and round rapidly, easily, silently, 
telling conditions the expression on his face grad | with a continuous motion that al- 
ually changed from one of grim alertness to one of ways makes even stitching. It 
a stirred satisfaction and relief. Yet—the citadel | does away with the old backward 


and forward vibrating shuttle with 
its liability of getting out of order 
and making uneven work. The 


was still to be won. The mere fact that the 
other attacking party was not being worsted was 
by no means proof that his own guns must not be 
trained with care upon these fair but redoubtable 
walls. 


He moved the vase of poppies to one side. The 
party were finishing their meal, lingering over it 
with debate as to how the remainder of the evening O | AR ' 


was to be spent. Fitzpatrick made a low request 


in Diantha’s ear. The girl turned her head aside, is the only practical 2-in- 1 machine, 
and her eyes, with a dash of dismay in them, wan- for it makes either lock or chain 
dered to the adjacent table where, for the first time, _ | stitch — whichever you need — the 
the solitary guest was sitting with head up, looking change taking butamoment. The 


Standard Rotary is easy to operate 
because it’s ball-bearing through- 
out, and above all because the 
rotary shuttle requires but the 


her quietly full in the face. The look she met was 
the old, direct, searching one, with a spirit in it 
which lit it into the finest life. 


6st slightest touch to turn, making a 
stitch at each revolution. But 
With a smothered exclamation she sat staring ask the woman who knows, over 


back. Fitzpatrick’s gaze followed hers, and he — | 800,000 are using Standard Rota- 
ries to-day, —or try it yourself at 
our nearest dealer’s in your town. 


All parts of the Standard Rotary are 
interchangeable so that if you lose or 


started up, his ready temper rising on the instant 
at sight of the pair of cool, gray eyes he had already 
encountered several times, scanning his companion 


so intently. But Lieutenant Webb rose also, mislay any part it can be replaced imme- 
smiling. diately and your sewing will not be de- 
ars , - P layed. Any woman can easily operate 
Lin Webb!” murmured Diantha, and stood | | a Standard Rotary, as instructions are 

up, a surge of rose-color sweeping over her checks. @ =6giadly given by our dealers, and the in- 
She held out both hands. Lieutenant Webb came | | struction book which goes with each ma- 
‘ . chine is complete and easily understood, 
quickly around his table to her, and took the hands. Sold on terms to suit your convenience. 
If Fitzpatrick, staring in anxious astonishment at Delivery free everywhere. FREE—our 
his face, had taken time to look at the stranger’s | fascinating brochure, showing the work 


. : done on the Standard Rotary. n 
hands, he would have seen that they were crushing eed . y- Send 


Dianthe’ 7" . . 4 postal today. 
, aha éane on — onsetiilnn ‘a 
a ‘hg ull ones in the grip which speaks a The Standard Sewing Machine Co. 

The rest of the party had hardly taken cogni- — | 6405 Cedar Ave. 
zance of the little scene before it was over. Lieu- | Groveland, Gtle 
tenant Webb was at once occupied in greeting the 
rest of the party and in answering their interested 
inquiries concerning his hasty journey. He told 
them with a cool and reserved sort of frankness— 
if the paradox may be allowed—of his arrival at “ “ 
Bowness, and his following them to the limit of his S Ik P tt t $ 
time. He said, quite as if it did not matter in the I e€ 1coa Ss 50 
least, that he was to leave in the early morning in WES GFARARSSED 
order to catch his boat at Queenstown. 

One would have thought Lieutenant Webb had Bl k 
not come to see Diantha Brown. Though the ac 
older men of the party, comprehending the tense- $5 50 
ness of the situation and desiring in the most 
friendly way not to defraud the newcomer of a All 
quarter-hour of the brief period of time belonging 
to him, did their best to favor him, they found him 
determined to play his part with all the restraint 
and courtesy expected of mature manhood under 
the most trying circumstances. Clearly he did not 
intend to bolt into a corner with the girl he had 
come to see. None the less, when his fellow-men 
took into consideration a certain indefinable, yet 
positive, quality in his aspect, they could have little 
doubt that no earthly hindrance would keep him 
out of that corner before he should be through with 
the affair in hand. Meanwhile —— 
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crown in her pocket, knew how many of these Diantha set her lips. They were suspiciously | faction, or money refunded. 
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The prices are possible to the 
most moderate incomes. They 
are always economical because 
the fabrics and tailorings stand 
service as only LA VOGUE 
qualitycan. You buy thorough 
satisfaction in your Fall suit if 
it bears the LA VOGUE label. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
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Handsome illustrated Fashion 
Book of LA VOGUE Styles mailed 


on request. 








viands she bore away unconsumed. 
or 


Doctor Barnes sat at the head of the table, Mr. 
Anthony Robeson at the end nearest the small 
table in the corner. Next to him upon one side 
was Miss Gilbert, upon the other Miss Diantha 
Brown. Beyond Diantha sat Fitzpatrick, and 
whenever he turned toward her, his face directly 
confronted that of the solitary guest. More than 
once the two pairs of eyes met, unconsciously on 
the part of Fitzpatrick, who was absorbed in his 
companion, but with full understanding on the part 
of the stranger, who, secure in his unfamiliarity 
to the Irishman, frankly met the indifferent glance 
of the other with one of keen attention. When- 
ever Diantha turned her head toward Mr. Robe- 
son, however, thus bringing her face into range 
from the small table, the poppies invariably shel- 
tered a head bent over its plate, and nothing would 
have attracted her observation, had she looked 
that way, except the outlines of a hungry fellow- 
traveler busy with his supper. 

If Lieutenant Webb was there to reconnoitre 
before advancing to storm the citadel he could 
not well have had a better chance. Anything 
plainer than the condition of the rival besieger 
could hardly have been conceived. Fitzpatrick 
was, past all concealment, a suitor for the hand 
of the girl at his side. Though he laughed and 
made merry, his condition of mind was none the 
less evident, and that he was as yet no accepted 
suitor, he who ran—to say nothing of him who 
observed from behind a barricade of poppies— 
might read with ease. 


inclined to tremble, as he had never see . . 

’ : ad never seen them do Send to-day for our free pamphlet and quality 
before. It may be questioned if any girl, from sample of taffeta silk used,stating color desired. All kinds 
East or West, could have found herself in precisely of costume, lining and spool silk at wholesale prices in any 


this situation without feeling a trifle unnerved. ee We are the largest ony 

But, after a minute, she walked straight over to py ag” det 

Lieutenant Webb who, with Doctor sl was Thresher Bros. Silk Store, 46 Temple Place, Bostun 
just entering the small parlor of the inn—ostenta- De Long Bldg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tiously named a drawing-room by the lettering 

upon the door. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick leaves us tomorrow, too,” 
said she clearly, but without quite meeting his 
eyes. ‘‘I had promised him a half-hour’s walk. 
Shall I keep my promise—even though you’ve 
only just come?” 

“Of course, keep your promise, Miss Diantha,” 
he responded promptly, looking down at her, 
while Doctor Barnes admired him unreservedly 
for the way he held himself in hand. ‘‘ Mr. Fitz- 
patrick must know, by this time, you’re a keeper 
of promises.” He turned toward Fitzpatrick 
—standing by with high-colored face and warm, 
unhappy eyes—and smiled slightly. It was not 
the smile of the man who does not fear to give 
temporarily into another man’s care the posses- 
sion which is indisputably his own, but that of 7 
him who, though in doubt how the game is going 
to turn, and understanding that thus far he him- 
self has been at a disadvantage, yet intends to 
play fair to the end. Doctor Barnes could have 
patted him on the back. Yet, as the idea occurred 
to him, he chuckled inwardly at the notion of any- 
body’s patting that broad, straight back and telling 
the owner thereof that he was a good fellow. 
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Is ALL SILK (Pure Dyed) 
Not Cotton and Silk (Pure dyed) 


It is the one reliable lining for 
ladies’ garments. Pure si/k is 
what you want—not a cheap sub- 
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COATS: SUITS: SKIRTS 
FOR WELL DRESSED WOMEN 


THE DIFFERENCE 





Pertect 


(Garments shown herewith are actual photographs) 


As the Master Painters have portrayed 
on canvas their famous works of art, so have 
the Master Designers of the “ WOOLTEX” 
Academy given that skilful and delicate touch 
to women’s wearing apparel, that has made 
this institution famous for its tailoring art. 


Naturally every American woman of taste 
and refinement is interested in the Fashions 


produced by the “WOOLTEX” Designers — 
the Styles that will lead the Fashions for Fall. 


For months the Fashion Centers of the 
world have been drawn upon for their best 
ideas and a choice selection of these things 
is now awaiting your examination in the 
first class dry goods stores of this country. 


France, England, India, and Japan have 
contributed lines of beauty and grace that 
will give an additional touch of refinement 
to your new “WOOLTEX”’ coat, suit, or 
skirt—and those lines of beauty will re- 
main throughout the life of the garment. 


That is made possible because of most 
skilful tailoring that molds the pure wool 
or pure silk materials into permanent shape. 


Note particularly the garments illustrated 
on the left of this page as compared to those 
on the right, and the advantages of a guar- 
anteed permanent shape can be easily seen. 


The fabrics in “WOOLTEX” garments 
are either of pure wool or of pure silk, and 
the cost of tailoring is so reduced by modern 
methods that the retail price will surprise 
you for its moderation. 


The “WOOLTEX” Label in each gar- 
ment guarantees that you receive a perfect 
garment and that it gives satisfaction for 
two seasons’ wear. 


For Sale at First Class Retail Stores 
. , 





Lryoe? FeCl 


(Garments shown herewith are actual photographs) 


You may frequently see on the streets 
—even in the large cities — examples of 
such woefully imperfect garments (at 


the right). 


They are sold to the innocent pur- 
chasers as “something just as good” and 
while they are “tried on at the store,” 
they may set quite well, for cotton mixed 
materials, most carefully pressed, will 
not immediately sag. 


They often look all right for the first 
week—or two, and then for lack of 
“character and integrity,” both in the 
materials and tailoring, they draw away 
from the neck, at the sides and back, the 
front “lifts up”—the shoulders “break,” 
and the front line that should always be 
perpendicular, whether open coat or 
buttoned, appears distorted. 


In jackets, suits, or skirts —well, these 
actual photographs (on the right) tell the 
story. 


Every one knows them to be imitations 
and the wearer is mortified, for such ap- 
parel is distressing and offends good taste. 


The Remedy 


There is a remedy for such evils— 
and the well dressed woman knows it. 


There are garments to be had that 
are guaranteed to be without defect 
of any kind— made either of pure wool 
or pure silk fabrics—and to retain their 
perfect shape for two full seasons’ wear. 


That remedy is in the “WOOLTEX” 


label— found on none but perfect gar- 
ments for Women and Children. 


mL . 





The season's choice selections of perfect garments for women and 
children are handsomely illustrated and will be mailed free for the 


asking — just write for the “WOOLTEX Style Book No. 75.” 
H. BLACK & COMPANY, Cleveland (Paris and New York) 


ASK ANY FIRST CLASS STORE FOR “WOOLTEX” GARMENTS 
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HE fashions were never more graceful in line and in 

type, and at the same time more practical, than they 

are this season. Though the changes are radical, 
and not simply in one respect, but throughout, they are 
changes for the better from the standpoint of beauty and 
usefulness. 

The Japanese and Empire fashions seem to be the pre- 
vailing influences in making the new styles, yet with these 
widely-separated sources of inspiration gracetul and simple 
clothes are the result. The first glance at the new styles 
gives the impression of simplicity and long sweeping lines, 
clinging to the figure, and it is not until you study the 
new lines more minutely that you realize the deftness and 
the cleverness required to obtain this apparently simple 
result. Perhaps it is the change in the sleeves and the 
narrow skirts that gives it; or again, perhaps it is the 
draped skirts and the long, semi-fitted coats ; whichever it 
is, it is unquestionably a year of long, graceful lines and 
apparent simplicity, which is not only the acme of 
good taste but the art of good dressmaking as well. 

One of the most striking things about the new 
clothes is their suppleness. Although tight-fitting, 
boned waist linings are used, there is no evidence 
of them, as the materials are draped on them in 
the softest lines possible; and it is only in the 
skirt of transparent or semi-transparent material 
that a foundation is used, as the apron-length 
foundation used in the skirt of heavier material is 
only an apology for a lining. 


ro new materials lend themselves to this sup- 
pleness unusually well, as even the woolens 
are so soft in finish it is hard to realize they are 
cloth ; the tweeds are like satins, they are so light 
in weight; while the serges are marvelously fine 
in twill and finish ; and cashmeres, which will be 
worn for whole costumes in the winter, are like 
soft-finished silks. This softness, however, does 
not make these materials any less durable and 
practical; in fact, they are better for the every- 
day tailored suits, as they shed the dust and are 
much lighter in weight. 

The influence of the Japanese is very strongly 
felt in the present draped bodices and the grace- 
ful, flowing lines of the sleeves. The new sleeves 
look small, but in reality they have just as much 
material in them as had the sleeves of last season. 
The difference is in the arrangement, as the new 
sleeves are put into the armhole with little fullness 
and the line of the shoulder and arm kept flat 
and unbroken. ‘The chief fullness, however, is at 
the elbow, which is a return, in a modernized way, 
to the old ‘‘ bell-sleeve.’’” Except in the tailored 
shirtwaist, plain sleeves are very rare; they are all 
draped and trimmed, the armhole itselt being 
conspicuous by its absence, and the sleeves ap- 
parently coming from nowhere. Really, they are 
apart of the drapery or trimming of the bodice, 
and, although this may seem difficult, it is not. 
The ‘‘drapery”’ sleeve (for such this top portion 
of the new sleeves must be called) may be ar- 
ranged in two ways: it may come from under the 
material of the bodice, which extends over the 
armhole of the waist lining and is carried in a 
straight line back and front to the waist-line with- 
out forming an under-arm seam; or it may be a 
part of the bodice itself. In neither case does the 
small, round armhole show which is used, only in 
the lining. To keep the flat line at the top of the 
sleeve under the drapery, the tight-fitting sleeve 
lining must be put into the armhole with as little 
fullness as possible. In the dressier gowns or 
blouses of transparent or semi-transparent material 
these sleeve linings are of chiffon or net, over 
which the soft drapery at the top is arranged. The outer 
sleeve in many cases is wide at the elbow, and the cuff, 
which fits closely to the arm, is attached to the foundation 
lining — giving the effect of a double sleeve. 


MONG the prettiest and newest touches noticeable in 
the dressier bodices and blouses are the way in which 
the yokes are arranged and the wonderful variety in’ their 
designs. This variety is given, not by the shape alone, 
but by the use of different materials. For instance, in a 
round yoke the collar, and for one inch below it, will be of 
lace; then will come a second yoke of very finely tucked 
tulle, finished at the upper edge with lace or a narrow 
binding of taffeta ; and then a third yoke of chiffon trimmed 
with medallions of lace or embroidery in self tones. This, 
of course, is extra work, but it is so pretty I think you will 
teel that it is quite worth while. Perhaps the newest and 
most unfailing point to be noticed after the soft fall of the 
sleeves and the general effect of the drapery is the per- 
fectly straight, square lines given to the back and front of 
the clothes, not.only in the blouses and bodices, but in the 
long, three-quarter coats and tailored suits as well. All 
lines of trimmings and seams are kept perfectly straight 
trom the shoulder to the waist-line, and from there to the 
bottom of the skirt. 

Now at last there is something new in skirts — really and 
truly new. The dressier skirts are plain, or if they are 
trimmed it is very slightly, and always with the prevailing 
idea of long lines carried from the bodice or coat down 
Into the skirt. In cut they are narrower and fall without 


BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


any spring at the lower edge. In length there are several 
rules to be observed which seem to be largely regulated 
by the length of the coat. The long three-quarter coats 
are worn only with round-length skirts — by round length 
I mean the skirt which lies on the floor at the sides and 
back not more than two inches. By the short ‘‘ ¢ro/feur”’ 
skirt is meant the walking-skirt which clears the ground 
by two inches and a half. It is only in the dressier gowns 
of chiffon or crépe de chine that the long trains are worn, 
and then the skirts are cut very long at the front and sides 
as well as at the back. The ‘“‘ fall’’ of these skirts is 
distinctly new, as the lines are flat and plain and the skirts 
really long all the way round, and not trained in the back 
in the old-fashioned way. The supple linings also add to 
this pretty, soft gracefulness. 

It is at the top of the skirts that one sees most change. 
One noticeable difference is the slightly lifted waist-line in 
the back ; while another is the attaching of the belts to the 














DRAWN IN PARIS 


New Styles, Which were 


The Japanese and Empire 
Fashions Seem to be the 


Prevailing Influences in the pveres wraps are made of satin, chiffon, lace 


made up in plaited models opening down the centre-front, 
where they are finished with a double jabot of plain white 
material edged with a band of color. The long sleeves 
are finished with small turnover cuffs held together with 
links which are often made of crocheted buttons, while the 
collar is attached to the shirtwaist and finished to match 
the cuffs and jabot. The more dressy blouses to wear with 
the semi-tailored suits are made from the sheer white 
materials with three-quarter, draped sleeves, and small 
yokes of lace or embroidery; or sometimes the design of 
the lace is embroidered in satin stitch. 


AILORED clothes were never so varied in form and 

design. First, there is the strictly tailored suit of her- 
ringbone serge or fancy mixed tweed in checks or stripes, 
made in the short-round or ankle length. The skirts are 
side-plaited, box-plaited or circular, with a wide arrange- 
ment of plaits in the back to give the broad, straight effect ; 
the ever-useful, plain, gored skirt with a habit 
back is still worn, finished with a narrow mohair 
braid put on at the extreme lower edge of the 
skirt. The coats for these plainer suits are three- 
quarter length and, as they say in Paris, *‘ just a 
little vague’’ in the fit and cut; this translated into 
plain English means that the coats are slightly 
fitted back and front, but they are by no means 
loose. They are generally single-breasted, or 
perhaps somewhat double-breasted, bound with 
mohair braid and finished with bone or cloth- 
covered buttons. The sleeves are long and almost 
tight-fitting, being put into the armhole with very 
little fullness. 

For the semi-tailored suits the coats are three- 
quarter length also, hanging in straight, semi-fitted 
lines from the shoulders, with large bell-shaped 
sleeves and small undersleeves finished with 
tight-fitting cuffs. With such a coat is worn the 
little waistcoat — really a waistcoat like a man’s — 
double-breasted and fitted quite snugly. Then 
there is the hip-length coat, which is made only in 
the semi-tailored dressier suits of cloth and 
trimmed with braid or with fine box-plaited or 
side-plaited bands of taffeta. The dressy semi- 
tailored suits are made in light-weight broadcloths 
and velvets, with long skirts and very long coats 
on the lines of Louis XV garments, and worn over 
fancy waistcoats with jabots of lace. 

With these costumes are worn big hats, trimmed 
with ostrich plumes or the soft faney osprey 
feathers now so much used. It is considered 
quite essential that the hat worn with the long 
skirt should be large. Thesmall, tight-fitting toque 
is, for the moment, quite out of fashion. Many 
of the dressy hats are made of satin or taffeta, 
while the more practical ones are of soft-finished 
felt or smooth beaver in the pretty, big scoop- 
shapes ; the brims come well down over the head 
and the front is slightly rolled to one side just to 
allow a becoming amount of hair to show and 
soften the front lines. These hats are trimmed 
with big, stiff rosettes of shaded ribbon and with 
quills made from satin rolled and finished at the 
edge with stitching or a band of narrow velvet or 
braid; these rosettes are very new, thoroughly 
practical, and will, | am sure, appeal to the many 
home milliners who are economically inclined. 


and fine, light-weight broadcloth-—-even the 


Never More Graceful in last of these being half lace and chiffon, the general 


Line Than Now 


skirts. Then, too, in many cases the belts are simply 
continuations of the front or side panels of the skirt, as you 
will see in several of the new designs shown this month. 
The slightly Empire skirt is attached to the bodice lining, 
thus making the costume a one-piece Princesse in effect, 
although very different from the iong, tight-fitting Princesse 
of a season or so ago. To get this effect the new gown 
and its lining are cut and fitted separately, and then joined 
together; the skirt lining joined to the waist lining at the 
normal waist-line, and the outside skirt joined to the 
waist lining above the waist-line at the height desired for 
the Empire effect. This arrangement makes the trim- 
mings and lines of the bodice and skirt fall together 
easily, giving the simple, one-piece effect that is singularly 
pretty and becoming combined with the soft, graceful 
drapery of the sleeves. 

Our old friend the overskirt has been revived, but in a 
most graceful form. In many cases the effect of drapery 
and overskirt is given by a clever arrangement of bands 
or trimming. It is, however, only in the long gowns of 
soft silks that the drapery is much used, for the French, 
with their usual good taste, keep to severe simplicity in 
the short tailored clothes. 


NTIRE costumes, to the exclusion of separate waists, are 
worn for the afternoon and evening, frequently com- 
bined with the new separate coats of taffeta, velvet or satin 
in the three-quarter length. The blouse and shirtwaist are 
confined almost entirely to tailored suits. For the simple, 
every-day shirtwaist many striped materials are used, 


effect being very soft and fluffy. They are cut in 
circular shapes and have deep, draped capes and 
hoods lined and trimmed with quillings and inser- 
tions of lace and chiffon. Narrow silk fringes 
and ornaments are also used on these coats, as well as to 
edge the plaits of blouses. The practical utility wrap is 
made of a double-faced tweed or homespun in soft mixtures 
of color, cut enormously full with big, wide sleeves, many of 
which are put in in Raglan shape, while others have full 
sleeves put into large armholes. 
Braiding treated as an embroidery will be much used as 
a trimming, not only for suits but also for indoor gowns 
of crépe de chine, satin and chiffon. A fine silk braid is 
required for this work for both the waist and skirt, though 
on the latter it is put on in a wider design. The bodices 
on which it is used are frequently of chiffon or tulle, 
trimmed with cloth and braided to match the skirt. In 
fact, the combination of tulle and chiffon with lace and 
cloth is one of the favorite ways of making dressy blouses. 
Then, too, the sleeves in these blouses and bodices are 
often of a material quite unlike the rest of the gown ; for 
instance, in a cloth or satin bodice the sleeves will be 
made of tulle or lace with the full drapery at the top of 
the sleeve matching the material in the bodice. 
Though I have not gone into great detail, what I have 
told you will give you a bird’s-eye view of the new fashions 
which, I trust, will be helpful in your autumn work. 





































































































































HE details of dress are usually forgotten or neglected by the 
average woman, and unfortunately in many cases to such a 
degree that she cannot be classed as ‘‘ dressed”’ in the true 
sense of the word. The strict adherence to ‘‘ what is correct’’ 
for certain occasions and the proper placing of the details of 
dress are, after all, what make up good style, and it is only through 
an insight into the fitness of things, or innate good taste, or the close 
association with the niceties of life that one gradually learns those 
unexplained points that give personality in dress and make up the 
finished woman of the world of fashion. From the crown of her 
head to the toe of her shoe all kinds of reasons and conventionalities 
exercise their influence —an influence which is not to be despised 
if one wishes to make the best of what one has and to consider the 
important point of economy. 

Costly clothes will not give good style unless taste is exercised in 
selecting them; on the other hand, good taste with moderate ex- 
penditure may bring admirable results. For instance, I am sure you 
all know some one who, with little less than nothing, always 
appears well-dressed: this, ] assure you, comes only through 
a knowledge of these details combined with an equal pro- 
portion of good taste. The little things I am showing on 
this page illustrate my point—the little things on which a 
woman’s good style so largely depends; for instance, let us 
take the matter of appropriate hats : 

The well-dressed woman who knows ‘‘ what is correct”’ 
will never wear a hat that is inappropriate to her costume. 
With a tailored suit a simple hat should be chosen—one that 
is in keeping with a short skirt, and not to be upset by wind 
or rain. For an afternoon gown with a long skirt, and a silk 
or lace bodice, a more dressy hat is suitable, no matter how simple in 
style and design; while for evening and theatre wear a larger, lighter 
hat is admissible—one, perhaps, that is made of lace, tulle or silk, 
encircled by a plume. 


ITH the tailored suit and the stiff litthe morning hat, a veil with a 

plain mesh should be worn, pinned neatly to the hair in the back or 
caught in the barette. It should be one that really keeps the hair tidy 
and that looks as though it belonged to the woman, the hair and the 
hat. Again, with a small, close-fitting toque for traveling a plain veil 
should be chosen, and besides this a drop-veil of silk chiffon in some 
serviceable color which will save the eyes from the glare. This veil 
may be of chiffon, or of the lightest weight silk voile finished with a 
deep hemstitched border. When worn over the face this is pinned in 
place around the crown and may hang loosely, or the ends may be 
caught by a pin at the back of the neck. When longer, it is laid over 
the hat, crossed in the back and tied in a bow at one side; this 
arrangement is used more especially for traveling, driving and motoring. 
For motoring there are still other veils that are made of soft, light-weight 
pongee ; these are fitted to the brim of the hat and hang loose from 
the face and eyes, but have a separate section to fit over the back of 
the hat. With an afternoon hat a large veil of lace, or plain-meshed 
tulle with a fancy border, such as the black one shown at the 
bottom of the page, is appropriate for an older woman; while 
the net one just above with the pretty braided edge may be 
worn by any but young girls. This style of veil suits the size 
and character of an afternoon hat, and should be draped around 
the crown and arranged loosely, so that it may be thrown back 
easily when desired. 


HE handkerchiefs shown in the illustrations —three in all 

— have their own uses, the first for the morning, the second 
for the afternoon and the third for the evening. The small one 
of cross-barred linen with a plain hemstitched border of a solid color is 
distinctly a morning handkerchief to be carried with a tailored suit, 
the color in it matching the suit or suggesting the color of the lingerie 
shirtwaist worn with the suit. The handkerchief for afternoon use has 
rounded corners and is embroidered in a floral design. A pretty idea 
is to have the centre of the handkerchief, as in this case, of some 
delicate color, such as blue, pink, mauve or violet, harmonizing with 
the color of the costume. The handkerchief to be carried with the ball- 
gown is much smaller than either of the others, and is made of the 
finest, sheerest linon batiste with a scalloped or hemstitched border 
which may be finished with a frill of very fine ‘‘ blonde’’ net, or if you 
prefer it, real or a very good imitation Valenciennes lace. 

A belt to wear with a tailored shirtwaist should be of kid or leather, 
plain, rather wide and in keeping with plain collarsand cuffs. The one 
illustrated at the top of the page — of soft suede — is tailor-made 
in effect with stenciled stripes in graded widths. These stripes 
should match any color there may be in the collar and cuffs. 
The belt is completed by a plain buckle of brass or dull silver. 
A girdle or belt to wear with the dressier blouses should be 
made of soft mousseline-taffeta matching the color of the 
costume or the silk trimming on the collar and cuffs. Its shape 
is somewhat more fancy and it is fastened with loops and ends 
at the side-front or back ; last, and perhaps most important of 
all, it should blend with the color or colors of the skirt and 
blouse. It is a grave error to allow the belt to break the 
harmony of color in the blouse and skirt; it is the belt which 
connects the two and should harmonize with both. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking that a belt of a totally different 
color will add a good ‘‘ note’’ to your costume, because the 
result is quite the contrary — you only succeed in getting a line 
that divides the two garments sharply and in spoiling 


What is Correct 


Showing the Little Things of Dress and Telling When to Wear Them 
By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by DuGuy, Paris 


lines not only of your costume, but of your own figure asavella..« 





‘ ’ 


The velvet and rhinestone ‘‘ collier’? shown just above the belt is a 
revival of an old and most becoming fashion. It is extremely pretty 
with high-necked blouses, afternoon gowns and décolleté or demi- 
décolleté dinner gowns. It is merely a band of ribbon velvet or soft 
mousseline, drawn closely about the throat, caught on the sides with 
rhinestone clasps and fastened in the back with a clasp and hook. 

Speaking of décolleté gowns, let me say that the V-shaped surplice 
gowns, pointed in the back, with a square point (if you can call it that) 
in the front, are much worn as theatre and dinner gowns this year. The 
more ceremonious gowns for opera, ball or formal dinner are made with 
flat lines at the shoulders, round or square neck, and almost sleeveless. 
The shape of the décolleté gowns, however, should depend upon the 
width of the shoulders; for some women the round effect is more 
becoming, and for others the square. 


HE choice of becoming hair ornaments for evening wear is, indeed, 

an art, and to say ‘‘ what is correct”’ is well-nigh impossible, as it 
depends upon the individual. To many women small ostrich feathers, 
bandeaux or wreaths of flowers, or tulle and spangled bows are 
becoming. They are, however, appropriate to wear only with décolleté 
or demi-décolleté gowns with transparent yokes and half sleeves. Jet 
ornaments are also becoming to many, so here is one of the pretty new 
jetted pins, shown just above the slippers, that is arranged upon a 
hairpin so that it can be placed in the hair at the side or at the centre 
of the head, as is most becoming. Though it may be worn with evening 
dress it is appropriate for the theatre and occasions of that kind. 

The attractive serpentine comb of rhinestones should be worn with 
dressy, high-necked evening gowns. Combs of this kind are placed 
quite low in the back of the hair and should fit between the fullness of 
the hair and the small puffs or curls at each side. For morning or 
informal afternoon wear plainer combs of shell or those with but little 
ornament are in far better taste. 

I am very sure the American Eagle belt-ptn will appeal to many 
American girls! It is made of dull gold and rhinestones and should 
be worn in the direct front or back of the belt ; however, at the moment 
buckles are more used in the front than in the back. The ribbon should 
be of two shades of wide mousseline-taffeta, the dark shade at the top 
of the belt and the lighter one at the bottom. The gull belt-pin— lower 
down on the page—is quite new and is used in the back of the stiff 
belting ribbon which is worn with tailored shirtwaists and skirts, and 
as it is intended to hold the skirt and belt firmly together it is worn only 
with belts of this kind. 

Now do, please, look at the love of a ‘‘ Vanity-Box’’ at the top of 
the page — which can be carried in your purse or on your finger; in a 
moment you can see if your hat is quite straight and your veil pinned 
properly. It is not larger than a man’s watch, and is so much more 
usetul to us, is it not? 


HE pretty purse-bag all by itself at the bottom of this column, which 

is made of linen and braided in soutache, is something I am sure will 
appeal to women with dainty tastes and practical minds, as it can readily 
be cleaned and looks as well with shirtwaist suits as with dark tailored 
suits when carried with heavy white kid gloves. 

Speaking of gloves, here is an excellent pair for driving made with 
the backs of heavy suéde and the palms of leather ; they are splendid for 
golf and other outdoor sports when the cold days come. For every-day 
wear with tailored suits, short, heavy, cape gloves in dull red-browns or 
gray should be worn. With a semi-tailored afternoon costume having 
three-quarter-length sleeves, elbow-length dressed or undressed kid 
gloves in black, tan or brown to harmonize with the costume are appro- 
priate; but with an elaborate afternoon costume white or champagne- 
color should be chosen. For evening wear longer gloves in white, deep 
cream, or a pale shade to match the costume, are correct, though white 
is preferable to colors, no matter how delicate the color. 


HOES and stockings come last, and for that very reason, perhaps, 
they are overlooked by a good many of us. How often one sees a 
well-dressed woman in an afternoon gown of silk wearing boots or low 
shoes of tan. Tan shoes or slippers, no matter how dressy they may be, 
are not appropriate with anything but a short-skirted morning costume— 
that is, the ‘‘ trotteur’’ costume, with ankle-length skirt and tailored 
muslin shirtwaist. With the afternoon street suit or dressy afternoon 
costume black shoes of soft calfskin or patent leather should be worn 
during the winter, while pumps are suitable for the spring and summer. 
For the evening witha theatre or high-necked gown, pumps, patent leather 
or French kid slippers beaded or jetted may be used, but with a décolleté 
gown silk or satin slippers 
should be selected. The illus- 
tration shows pretty little black 
satin slippers, with rhinestones 
set into the Louis XV heels, 
with a flat bow and small rhine- 
stone buckle at the instep. 
These slippers, as well as the 
dainty silk stockings with the 
medallions of Chantilly lace at 
the instep, are appropriate only 
for evening wear. 

In conclusion let me say 
that the art of good dressing, 
like all other arts, demands 
simplicity and the harmonious 
blending of the various de- 
tails which forin the whole. 
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MPIRE gown showing the graceful com- 


bination of 


square lines 


and drooping 


shoulders that are features of the new styles. 
Violet crépe de chine is used, lavishly trimmed 
with heavy embroidery done on net in the same 


tone. 


Lace forms the front of the waist, while 


a band of insertion outlines the yoke and collar 


of tucked net. 


Heavy silk fringe completes 


the embroidery on the skirt, and loops of ribbon 
shirred on cord finish the girdle. The satin hat 
of deep purple is encircled by shaded plumes. 














Gowns Will 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


Designs by 
Maison Chéruit, Paris 
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The designs on this page are presented for the purpose of showing 
the general drift of the smartest fashions for the coming autumn 
and winter. They are copied after the dressiest Parisian models. 
No patterns have been made for them, nor can any be made or supplied. 




















RAIDING used as an embroidery, which is one 

of the new features of the season, is shown on 
this finely-checked blue and white voile for after- 
noon wear. The yoke and sleeves are of net, braided 
with soutache, while the deep yoke of dark blue is 
thrown in relief by a heavy white cotton cord ap- 
plied in an elaborate design. This trimming, which 
| is repeated on the skirt, is edged with ball fringe of 
white. The bell sleeves are trimmed with two tucked 
bands, edged with knife-plaited taffeta, which is 
again used on the waist and at the bottom of the 
skirt. Though an afternoon gown, it would be appro- 
priate for informal evening or theatre wear as well. 


| HE draping away of the blouse-front to the sides 
is not only new but also particularly pretty as 
arranged here. The gown, which is of black and 
| white silk voile, is an example of the supple, grace- 
ful lines of the coming season. Passementerie in 
soft Oriental colors connects the waist and drapery 
sleeves, and is again used on the skirt, finished at 
its lower edges by fringed ornaments. Lace and 
finely-tucked net are combined for the yoke and 
sleeves. Narrow black velvet is used as a piping 
on both the waist and skirt to give a delicate con- 
trast, while black satin forms the soft shallow girdle 
and small looped ends in the back. 











Backs on the Left of the Page 


MART semi-tailored 

street costume in the 
new lines that are both be- 
coming and graceful. One 
of the most effective fea- 
tures is the clever arrange- 
ment of stripes which is 
gained by the cut of the 
material. The coat, which 
in fitis ‘justalittlevague,”’ 
is bound with silk mohair 
braid at the shoulders and 
Sides, and again a wider 
width is used on the loose 
bell-shaped sleeves. The 
trig little waistcoat, which 
buttons to the side front, 
is piped with black, as are 
the collar and cuffs. These 
should be of plain cloth, 
matching the lighter tone 
in the material. The skirt, 
which has circular sides, 
has the front panel cut in 
One with the belt, which is 
finished witha bow of the 
material. With this cos- 
tume is worn a gray-green 
hat faced with écru and 
trimmed with a large green 
bow, and coq feathers. 


— 


























HIS charming blouse, which is gracefulness itself, 
may be used as a separate waist of white, or may 
match the skirt in color, though not necessarily in 


material, to form a costume. Crépe de chine would 
be lovely for it trimmed with bands of heavy lace 
and embroidery done in self-colors. Lace forms 
the small yoke, while net laid in box-plaits is used 
for the deeper one, as well as for the sleeves. Here 
again the sleeves are bell-shaped, flaring toward the 
| elbow but flat at the armhole, giv ing an unbroken line 
| that is extremely pretty. When part of a costume 
| the yoke and sleeves should be of net and the rest 
| of the blouse match the material of the skirt, the 
bands being embroidered in harmonizing tones. 





youn could be lovelier, nor yet more 
simple in its way, than this charming 
reception or high-necked dinner gown. It 
may be of soft black taffeta or Nattier blue in 


any of the silk or satin materials. The yoke, 
which is broken by velvet run through net, is 
of lace, while the trimming, which should har- 
monize with the color of the gown, is ribbon 
applied in an ‘irregular fashion. When the 


gown is of black it may be worn with a black 
velvet hat laden with écru plumes. 


— 


























IGHT and airy stuffs are 
fashioned for evening 
wraps in long lines and soft 
drapery effects that are de- 
lightfully feminine. Old- 
rose satin or Nattier-blue 
crépe de chine, chiffon 
velvet or broadcloth could 
be used for this wrap, 
trimmed with shirred bands 
of the same material. 
When made of old-rose 
satin it may be overlaid 
with pale blue chiffon, with 
blue velvet outlining the 
embroidery at the neck and 
sleeves, and large buttons 
covered with navy- blue 
velvet ornamenting the 
cuffs. The embroidery, 
which lines the hood and 
forms the pretty yoke effect 
in the front, is done in 
threeshadesof old-rose silk 
on silver tissue. The large, 
drooping-brimmed hat may 
be of pale-colored satin 
faced with a contrasting 
color, with plumes of blue 
and roses of pale yellow or 
of soft pink. 
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As the Girl from 12 to 18 Will Dress 


Drawings by 


E. M. A. Steinmetz 


Designs Made in Paris by 


Mrs. Ralston 


HE prevailing Empire mode is shown in 

this graceful three-quarter-length coat — 
which could be slipped on over an afternoon 
frock for a ‘‘tea’’ or a call. Fine melton 
cloth or herringbone tweed could be appro- 
priately used, with collar and cuff facing of 
broadcloth. Patterns for this coat, with 
two styles of sleeve, come in three sizes : 12, 
14 and l6years. Size 14 requires four yards 
and one-eighth of 36-inch, or three yards 
and one-eighth of 44-inch material. 


HE simple lines of the kimono blouse 

and plaited Empire skirt shown below 
will be found extremely becoming toa slender 
girlish figure if carried out in dahlia red or 
bronze silk-finished poplin or wool batiste. 
Taffeta could be used for the bands. Pat- 
terns (No. 3451) for this kimono blouse and 
ten-gored plaited skirt come in three sizes : 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 requires four 
yards and five-eighths of 36-inch, or three 
yards and five-eighths of 44-inch material. 











- 








3459 


PRETTY theatre blouse with yoke and sleeve 
of appliquéd net lace. Finely-tucked chiffon 
cloth and soft satin are charmingly combined in 














. 





3475 


USTROUS silk in merging rose and white 
stripes would be pretty for this dainty after- 
noon waist, with sleeves and yoke of embroidered 


the bodice, which may be worn with a skirt to filet net. Bandsand butterfly bow of rose taffeta 


match in color. Patterns for this ladies’ or girls’ 


with the tiniest frill of lace charmingly frame the 


blouse, with full-length or elbow sleeves, come in yoke. Patterns for this blouse come in five 
seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and a quarter of 40-inch 
chiffon, three-quarters of a yard of 44-inch ma- 
terial, five yards of lace for sleeve frills and yoke. 





3449 


HIS smart frock for afternoon wear 
is cut with cape sleeves and a 
Straight front panel simulating the 
Princesse effect. Panama suiting or 
cashmere in cedar brown would be 
suitable simply trimmed with fancy 


3465-3466 


MORNING dress which could be 
made in serge, or a plaid worsted 

in harmonious blendings of green and 
brown or brown and black. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3465) and skirt (No. 
3466) come in five sizes : 12, 14, 16, 17 


3463-3464 


sizes: 12, 14,16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
two yards and one-eighth of 36-inch material, one 
yard and three-quarters of 18-inch all-over lace, 
and six yards of narrow edging. 





NMISTAKABLY French is this 
tailored suit. Fashioned of soft- 
finished cloth in marine blue it would 
be lovely with a rolling collar of black 
silk. Patterns for the jacket (No. 3463) 
and skirt (No. 3464) come in five sizes: 
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BOVE is shown a charming dress for 
afternoon and semi-dressy evening oc- 
casions which could be made of golden-brown 
silk voile or marquisette, with trimming bands 
of brown and green taffeta. Irish guipure 
lace forms the dainty yoke and sleeves. Pat- 
terns for this Princesse costume come in five 
sizes : 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires five yards and a half of 44- 
inch material, with one yard and three-quar- 
ters of 44-inch extra material for plaiting. 


ERCULES braid used as a binding is a 

new feature of the good-looking tailored 
suit, illustrated telow, which could be made 
of dark blue serge or of finely -striped 
or solid-color worsted in brown or green. 
Patterns for the semi-fitted coat (No. 3461) 
and plaited skirt (No. 3462) come in five 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
for the coat requires two vards of 44-inch 
material. Size 16 for the skirt requires three 
yards and a half of 44-inch material. 
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buttons. Patterns for the dress (No. and 18 years. Size 16 for the waist 12,14,16,17 and18 years. Size 16 for an 
3449) come in three sizes: 10, 12 and requires one yard and seven-eighths the jacket requires one yard and a half me 
14 years. Size 12 requires five yards of 44-inch material. Size 16 for the of 44-inch material. Size 16 for the an 
of 27-inch or three yards and three- skirt requires three yards and one- skirt requires three yards and a half P< 
quarters of 36-inch material. eighth of 44-inch material. of 44-inch material. La 
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Backs of Two Designs 
on Left of Page 


Backs of Five Designs 
in Centre of Page 














Backs of Two Designs 
on Right of Page 











PDATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 

jor each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 
measure for coats and waists, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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What to Wear Afternoons and Evenings 


Designs Made in Paris by 


Mrs. Ralston 


3483-3488 —A jaunty suit for the afternoon. The at- 
tractive coat is typical of the new fashion with its bell- 
shaped sleeves, small waistcoat and cutaway fronts trimmed 
with Hercules braid, while the skirt is a new arrangement 
of box-plaits, and cross tucks simulated by braid. It may 
be made of dark blue or brown herringbone serge, with 
just a dash of color given by the waistcoat of crépon or 
Persian embroidery. Patterns for the jacket (No. 3483) 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires a yard and seven-eighths of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the twenty-gored skirt (No. 3488) come in five 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards of 44-inch material. 


Sizes: 


3483-3488 





How to Order 
These Patterns 


JATTERNS (in- 

cluding Guide- 
Chart) for all the 
designs shown on this 
page can be supplied at 
jijteen cents for each 
number, post-jree. The 
amount of material re 
quired jor the various 
sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. 
Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving number 
of pattern, bust measure 
jor waists and coats, 
and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 
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3494-3495 


3492-3493 


3494-3495 — As simple as it is unusual 


1830 quillings, while the shoulder drapery 


seven-eighths, and for guimpe a yard and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material. Pat- 
terns for the five-g 
come in five sizes: 

Size 24 requires seven yards 

























3496-3497 


3496-3497 — Simplicity of line marks this 
costume for afternoon and informal evening 
wear, which may be made of gray-blue silk 
or satin, with yoke and undersleeves of lace. 
Satin embroidered in soft Japanese colors 
forms the girdle and band trimming. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3496) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards of 36-inch material. Patterns for 
the skirt (No. 3497), with or without the 
flounce, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards 
and seven-eighths of 44-inch material. 


| 


10use gown, which may 
shades of, mousseline 
ay or bide. The full 
waist are trimmed with 


t above the waist-line 
ive the Empire effect. 
aist (No. 3494) come in 
2 inches bust measure. 
for waist a yard and 


ored skirt (No. 3495) 
22 to 3O inches waist 





if 36-inch material. 
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3499-3500 


3499-3500 — Dotted tulle lace in a delicate 
écru would be suitable for this dainty evening 
gown, withslightly Empire back. Broad bands | 
of lace insertion carry out the soft lines of the 
waist and give to the skirt the new and grace- 

| ful draped effect. Patterns for the waist (No. | 
3499) come in five sizes: 32 to Winches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns 

| for the five-gored gathered skirt (No. 3500) 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
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Oriental coloring. 


measure. 





measure. 


3490-3491 3483-3488 


3490-3491—Here isthe new semi-tailored street costume 
of the season. 
are repeated with a pretty effect in the draped skirt. It 
should be made of broadcloth, with a collar of silk, and braid 





3501-3502 — Afternoon gown, show- 
new lines of the modified Empire 
skirt and the tight-fitting, guimpe-sleeve, 
once again coming 
broadcloth or chiffon velvet in Watteau 
blue or gray could be used trimmed with 
shaped bands of satin embroidered in soft 
The blouse (tucked 
before being cut) may be of écru tulle or 
net. Patterns for the waist (No. 3501) 
32 to 40 inches bust 
Size 3% requires two yards 
and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the Empire skirt (No. 3502) 
22 to WD inches waist 
Size 24 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


into vogue. 


come in five sizes: 


come in five sizes: 


Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 


oe a 


The long, graceful lines of the Empire coat 


used as a binding. The inner waistcoat should be of con- 
trasting material bound with braid or satin. Patterns for 
the coat (No. 3490) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 44-inch 
material and a yard of 36-inch material for the waistcoat. 
Patterns for the skirt —(No. 3491)— consisting of a seven- 
gored skirt and a three-piece over-portion — come in five 
sizes: 22 to OM inches waist measure. Size 24 requires six 
yards and a half of 44-inch material, 
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3490-3491 


3492-3493 — Striped ma- 
terial in blue, gray and white 
would be effective for the 
modified Empire gown shown 
in the centre of the group 
on the left. The yoke and 
tight sleeves, on which ruffles 
are mounted, are of lace, 
while the drapery sleeves 
and plaits on the bodice are 
bound with silk of a darker 
tone. The second yoke is of 
tucked chiffon, embroidered 
over the tucks, while the soft 
girdle closes atthe side-back. 
Patterns for the waist (No. 
3492) come in five sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards 
of 36-inch material. Pat- 
terns for the skirt (No. 3493), 
in Empire or regulation style 
formed of seven gores, 
lengthened by two circular 
sections, come in five sizes: 
22 to Winches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires seven yards 
and seven-eighths of 36- 
inch material. 


3501-3502 


Supple 


; eS 
J 3496-3497 
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3499-3500 
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The New Shirtwaists and Blouses from /lParis 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee 
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3482 — The square : ; 3486—This little a 
“ box "’ lines are the ““plouse-Eton"’ is as n 
new feature of the charming as it is 4 f 
simple shirtwaist on new. The blouse is : s 
the right. Taffeta, of finely-tucked ba- | ; t 
French flannel and tiste, while the Eton | } t 
mercerized madras may be of gray mo- ¥ s 
are suitable ma- hair with invisible n 
terials, worn with Stripes of white and } 
stiff linen turnover dark green, trimmed ; ‘ 
collar and cuffs, with bias folds of < 
soft-silk tie and | green silk and black | P 
leather belt. Pat- braid caught Ww i th 
terns for this lady's medallions of écru 
or girl's blouse (No. batiste. Patterns 
3482) come in seven (No. 3486) come in F 
sizes : 30 to42inches six sizes: 32 to 42 3 
bust measure. Size inches bust meas- t 
Jorequirestwoyards ure. Size 36requires b 
and five-eighths of four yards of 36- € 
I 36-inch material. inch material. F 
MM 
a 
y 
f 
M 
s 
q 
t 
; 
/ 
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| 3484—Here is one of the | [. 


| attractive new arrange- 
| ments, for an claborate 
blouse, of oneof the popu- 
lar striped materials, that 
is aS pretty as it is in- 
genious. Crépon, pongee 
or silk-batiste, with a 
cream ground and stripe 
of blue, would be lovely 
for it with binding and 
| soft girdle of Watteau 
blue blending with the 
stripe. Irish lace and 
tucked batiste form the 
yoke and cuffs. Patterns 
for this waist (No. 3484) 
come in six sizes: 22 to 
42 inches bust measure. 


3487 
3478 





3478 — Good-looking tailored shirtwaist 
for morning wear with the new tucked 
sleeve. It may be made of heavy linen, 
wool or taffeta, with collar, cuffs and belt 
of striped material to match. Patterns for 
this lady's or girl's shirtwaist (No. 3478) 
come in eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches bust 


3487 — Afternoon blouse that is simple in 
cut though elaborately trimmed. It may 
be fashioned of chiffon or of satin-taffeta 
with trimmings of embroidered net of the 
same shade. Lace and tucked tulle form 
the small yoke and cuffs. Patterns (No. 
3487) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 














measure. Size 36 requires two yards and | oe ane ot ae Wa bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards y 
five-eighths of 36-inch material. } inch material. | of 36-inch material. y 
L J | ; r 
3485 < 
: 
3477 —Charming afternoon blouse that 3485 —Just the thing for every-day morn- : 
may be used as a separate waist, or match ing wear — a plain shirtwaist with the new ‘ 
the skirt to form a house gown. Mousse- straight lines. Linen lawn with turndown k 
line taffeta ur chiffon broadcloth would be | collar and cuffs of écru, or challis trimmed ; 
appropriate trimmed with filet lace and | with linen braid, would be suitable. The { 
tucked tulle. Patterns (No. 3477) come | stock collar may be of contrasting ma- , 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. | terial. Patterns (No. 3485) come in six 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half of | sizes: 32to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
%-inch material. | 3% requires three yards of 36-inch material. 
— - 
f 
t 
re | ' 
3480 — Daintiness marks this lingerie | 3489 — Useful and pretty is this simple , 
blouse, which may be made of fine linen or | blouse, which, made of either mercerized ; 
batiste. The soft collar matching the ma- linen, mousseline taffeta or cashmere, re- 
terial of the blouse has replaced the stiff | lieved by heavy lace, would prove attract- 
one of the past season. Patterns for this ive. Patterns for this lady's or girl's 
lady's or girl’s shirtwaist (No. 3480) come | blouse (No. 3489), with plain or kimono : 
| in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust | sleeves, come in six sizes: 30 to 40 inches I 
| measure. Size 36 requires two yards and | bust measure. Size 36 requires three F 
seven-e'ghths of 36-inch material. yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. ri 
Ss ns oe o t 
: 
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34680 3489 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen 

cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Little lFolkks’ Clotines in the Latest Fashions 


Designs Made in Paris by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Florence England Nosworthy 
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The Backs of the Group Above io 
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3471 3458 
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3467—Either worsted suiting or one of the new tweeds would 3458 — Wool-batiste, cashmere or challis would be appro- 
be a serviceable material for this attractive little coat trimmed priate for this afternoon dress. The yoke may be of net trimmed 
with Hercules braid; or, if for nicer wear, soft-finished cloth with narrow soutache braid, outlined with Hercules braid, which 
with bands of silk could be used. Patterns for this single or is repeated on the sleeves. Patterns for this tucked waist and 
double breasted coat (No. 3467) come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. five-gored skirt (No. 3458) come in three sizes: 10 to 14 years. 
Size8 requires three yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. Size 12 requires four yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 
3473 — Tweed in the darker tones of mixed gray would be 3471—The new sleeves and “square effect’ of the winter 
good-looking for this double-breasted Norfolk suit with knicker- models is shown in the coat above. It could be made of one of the 
bocker trousers; or, if a solid color is wished, heavy blue serge soft-toned worsted plaids in dull blue and green, with the collar 
is the best material. Patterns for this suit (No. 3473) come in and cuffs of solid-colored cloth. Patterns (No. 3471), with two 
five sizes: 6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires two yards and seven- 















































3476— Here is the new one- 
piece dress with the pretty, wide 
armhole for a little tot. It could be 
made of dark blue cashmere or a 
fine twilled serge, trimmed with 
scarlet ribbon run through but- 
tonholes, matching the tie and 
belt. The lining or yoke, and 
sleeves which are sewed to it, 
may be of washable material. 
Patterns for this dress (No.3476) , 
come in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. 
Size 6 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch materia). 


3470—The happy little girl with 
the doll is wearing a comforta- 
ble one-piece dress which is yet 
extremely pretty, and one that is 
as suitable for a boy as a girl. 
Either French piqué or cashmere 
would be a suitable material, with 
a touch of embroidery on the 
yoke, collar and cuffs. Patterns 
for this dress (No. 3470), with or 
without the yoke, come in three 
sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 





eighths of 44-inch material. 


3474—If of dark-colored worsted this dress would be appropriate 
for school, worn over a white guimpe and untrimmed, except for 
the soft silk tie and tiny knife-plaited ruching outlining the 
neck. Patterns for this dress (No. 3474) come in three sizes: 
61010 years. Size 8 for dress requires three yards and three- 
eighths; for guimpe, one yard and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


3469—The coat on the right, which could be worn for school, is 
both graceful and serviceable for winter wear as the capes give 
added warmth. It could be made of soft-finished cloth, cheviat 
or heavy tweed, in dark blue or brown; buttons forming the 
trimming. Patterns (No. 3469) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 requires two yards and a half of 44-inch material. 











2570 — Dark blue serge is the 
best-looking and most durable 
material for this boy's sailor suit 
for winter wear, though heavy 
linen would prove useful during 
the autumn. The “ dickey " or 
shield may be of white linen or 
serge, embroidered in scarlet, 
with tie of black or scarlet. Pat- 
terns for this suit (No. 2570) 
come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 


3468—The pretty afternoon 
dress on the pensive little girl on 
the left is quite as appropriate for 
a soft linen as for challis or wool- 
batiste. Serpentine embroidery 
or lace insertion may form the 
only trimming. Patterns for this 
dress (No. 3468), and for the 
guimpe (No. 1396) over which it is 
worn, come in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years. Size8forthe dress requires 
two yards and three-eighths; 
and for the guimpe one yard and 
one-eighth of 36-inch material. 




















sty'es of sleeves, come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires two yards and three-eighths of 44-inch material. 


3472 —The kimono blouse which is now so popular is here 
adapted for a little girl. Cashmere, or one of the pretty silk-and- 
wool materials, would be suitable, with vest of striped silk and 
yoke and sleeves of batiste. Patterns for this dress (No. 3472) 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 requires three yards 
and seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 


2156—The double-breasted overcoat on the left is the best of 
coats for small boys. Either chinchilla cloth or dull gray tweed is 
a Suitable material for this coat, which is made in tailored fashion 
and completed by bone buttons. Patterns (No. 2156) come in 
five sizes: 4 to 12 years. Size 8 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material. 

















= 
5469 2156 
pP4 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown above can be supplied 
on receipt oj the price, fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree, with the exception oj 
Numbers 3470 and 3468, which are ten cents each. The amount oj material required for the 
different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, 
or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age, breast measure and length oj back, and tnclosing 
the price to the Pattern Burcau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Backs of Children on Fach Side of Page 


Backs of Children in Centre of Page 
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Practical Clothes for Every-Day Use 


Designs Made in Paris by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 








3520 


3520 — Separate tailored coat cut with the 
new square lines. It could be made of mixed 
Irish tweed or homespun in gray or brown 
trimmed with black mohair braid. Light- 
colored cloth may face the collar and cuffs. 
Patterns come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Material require- 
ments are given on the pattern envelopes. 


3510-3511 


3510-3511— Semi-tailored street suit 
which may be of brown or plum-colored 
broadcloth or serge trimmed with fancy 
black braid. Patterns for the coat (No. 
3510), with or without the oversleeves, 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
méasure. Patterns for the skirt (No. 
3511) come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Material requirements are 
given on the pattern envelopes. 


~ 
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3509—A practical traveling, rain or 
motoring coat is shown on the right that 
is both good-looking and comfortable. 
Heavy double-faced tweed in an invisible 
stripe should be used, with collar and cuffs 
of plain or checked material. Patterns 
for this coat (No. 3509) come in four sizes: 
32, 3%, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Material requirements are given on the 
pattern envelopes. 











3518-3519—New lines are shown in 
this simple gown, which may be of gray- 
blue cashmere trimmed with tucked net 
and a bit of lace. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3518) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Patterns for the 
skirt (No. 3519), with or without the over- 
skirt, come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
waist measure. Material requirements 
are given on the pattern envelopes. 
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3521-3522 


3521-3522—Afternoon costume 
of broadcloth with the new semi- 
fitted coat. Braid trims the coat 
and is used on the skirt to give a 
draped effect. Patterns for the coat 
(No. 3521), with detachable under- 
sleeves, come in four sizes: 34to 40 
inches bust measure. Patterns for 
the skirt (No. 3522) come in three 
sizes: 24, 26 and 28 inches waist 
measure. Material requirements are 
given on the pattern envelopes. 
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3505-3507 


3505-3507 — Semi-tailored cos- 
tume composed of a cloth skirt and 
chiffon-cloth waist, trimmed with 
embroidered bands of cloth to match 
the skirt. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3505) come in four sizes: 34 to 
40 inches bust measure. Patterns 
for the circular skirt (No. 3507) 
come in three sizes: 24,26 and 28 
inches waist measure. Material re- 
quirements are given on the pattern 
envelopes. 





3518-3519 











3512-3513 


3512-3513—Forsemi-dressy oc- 
casions. The waist could be made 
of dark blue chiffon or silk, andthe 
skirt of serge. Hercules braid out- 
lines the deep yoke and simulates 
revers. Patterns for the waist (No. 
3512) come in five sizes, and for the 
skirt (No. 3513) in four sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure, and 22 
to 28 inches waist measure, respect- 
ively. Material requirements are 
given on the pattern envelopes. 


























Backs of the Upper Group 














Backs of the Other Four Designs 


Backs of the Lower Group 








3508 


3508 — Practical shirtwaist for every-day 
wear that is a pretty combination of tucks 
and box-plaits. It may be made of linen, 
silk or wool material completed by a frill 
and attached collar which fastens in the 
front. Patterns come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Material require- 
ments are given on the pattern envelopes. 


3516-3517 


3516-3517— Here is an afternoon gown 
that may be made of Eolienne, silk or 
wool-batiste in soft lavender or gray-blue, 
with yoke and sleeves of cream batiste. 
Patterns for the waist (No. 3516) come in 
five sizes: 32 to Winches bust measure. 
Patterns for the skirt (No. 3517) come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. 
Material requirements are given on the 
pattern envelopes. 


35@-3515—A shirtwaist suit that is 
most attractive when made of a finely- 
striped material is shown on the left. Mo- 
hair or Panama cloth would be appropriate, 
relieved by braid. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3514) and for the skirt (No. 3515 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure,and 22to Winches waist measure, 
respectively. Material requirements are 
given on the pattern envelopes. 


How to Order Patterns 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor 

all the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post 
free. The amount of material required jor 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number 0] 
pattern, bust measure for waists and coals, 
and waist and hip measures for skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Newest Hats Direct 
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‘THIS simply-shaped evening hat, which fits well down on the head, 

is made of Irish lace, its under brim faced with pale blue taffeta, 
and a very small bandeau being used to lift it off the face. The hat 
is trimmed with a bouquet of white roses combined with green 
foliage, placed on the right side, while a pale blue ostrich feather 
encircles the crown on the left and repeats the blue of the facing on 
the outside. Though distinctly for evening wear, this hat could be 
worn with a light costume for receptions in the afternoons. 





ERE is a hat that is appropriate for morning wear with a severely 

plain tailored suit—hat “ trotteur,’’ as the French say. Itisa 
prune-colored silk felt, with a short front and wide back brim, but 
slightly raised by a bandeau. The trimming of Watteau-blue and 
prune-colored silk velvet is draped high on the crown and around 
the brim, held in place with a long steel buckle. The same idea could 
be used in any harmonious colors, and, as the hats are a contrast to 
the costumes this season, the colors should blend, not match. 


HIS is a new toque shape of the season, to wear with tailored and 

semi-tailored clothes. Here again the coloring is charming, the 
toque of smoke-gray being trimmed with fantasy wings in the soft 
Shades of light blue that are not only so lovely in themselves, but so 
‘ery becoming to light-haired, blue-eyed women. Then, too, it is a 
hat that can be worn with many costumes, especially in these colors. 
It is small, with rolled-back brim, with some of the wings placed 
in the direct front and the others between the crown and the brim. 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Designs by Marie Crozet 


Photographs by Boissonnas and 
Taponier, Paris 


HE afternoon hat illustrated below has the new rolled brim that just 

allows the hair to show on the side, and is so becoming to the 
majority of faces. Here old-blue felt is used, trimmed with soft coq 
spraylike feathers in two or three shades of mauve. The large 
rosette which is placed at the side-front is of violet velvet, forming a 
delightful combination of color if just the right shades are selected. 
Though the hats are a contrast to the gowns this season, some tone 
in the hat may be repeated in the gown, 




















“HE “ Sir Joshua Reynolds’ hat above, which is suitable for the 
afternoon, is of old-blue felt trimmed with two ostrich plumes 
one gray and one old rose. The feathers, which are posed over the 

crown, are fastened toward the back of the hat on the left side. 

The charming “scoop-shaped"’ hat below, though appropriate for the 
afternoon, may be worn in the evening as well. It is of black satin, 
faced with pipings of chiffon and laden with fancy aigrette plumes 
(manufactured) massed at the front and trailing off toward the back. 








— marks this rose-covered evening hat. It is made of 
Valenciennes lace, mounted on a mushroom shape, and finished 
around the edge by a broad binding of old-rose taffeta. It is slightly 
raised by a bandeau hidden by maline, which should match the color 
of the hair and to which the hair should be pinned. . Pink roses in 
soft shades, with just a bit of foliage, literally cover the crown, while 
a bow of old-rose satin to match the edging is placed at the back and 
falls in careless fashion over the brim. 


MRSS eee: ; dttitedusiad 





HIS hat will prove as serviceable as it is good-looking for general 

wear with tailored or semi-tailored suits. It is a dark: green felt, 
simply trimmed with black and green shaded coq plumes. These 
branch spray "’ plumes, as they are called, are quite new and par- 
ticularly pretty when shaded. A hatin this coloring would be suitable 
for a black suit that showed just a touch of green in waistcoat or 
trimming; or it may be worn equally well with a Brown or blue 
costume. 





| R all the drooping brims there will be many who will welcome 
this pretty toque shape. It rolls well back from the face, allowing 
the soft pompadour to be pinned to it. It is made of black beaver- 
felt, faced with black satin velvet, and trimmed with rosettes of black 
satin, catching the graceful ostrich feathers in place. It could be 
copied in light colors for a more dressy afternoon or evening hat with 
charming effect, or white feathers could replace the black ones if 


becoming. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 


Year’s Styles 


2 
By Helen Koues: With Drawings by Emma Troth 


AST vear’s clothes in this vear’s styles may seem a 
rather difficult matter at first glance, but on look- 
ing a little further I think you will agree with me 

that the fashions this season lend themselves to remodel- 
ing unusually well. 

There are few of us, I suppose, who have not some 
kind of net, lace or chiffon blouse where the material 
is good but the style “old-timey.”” The blouse is usually 
cut with a small, roand yoke to which the lower part is 
plaited or gathered, and has elbow or three-quarter 
length sleeves. This waist may be remodeled with little 
trouble and expense on the lines of the illustration below 
on the right, which has the small sleeves and drooping 
ioehhee tine of this year. A pattern for it (No. 3457) 

3450 can be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

To begin work: If your old blouse is soiled rip it up and clean it, 
using pure soap and warm water for lace or net, and gasoline (which 
must be used in the open air) for chiffon. I should advise the use of a 
new lining in this blouse unless the old one is in very good condition; 
or should your blouse be unlined put in a lining, by all means, as the 
waists are built on linings this year. Now, recut your material by the 
pattern; use the yoke that you have, or if you wish a tucked one 
buy a quarter of a yard of mousseline, at seventy-five cents a yard. 
Tuck it on the straight of the goods and then shape it by the 
pattern. This yoke should be lined with the mousseline, not only 
to protect it, but also to give it more body. The collar should be of 
lace, also lined, and boned at the back edges and in a V in the front. 





HEN the material is arranged on the lining you are ready to 
cut the shaped pieces which trim the waist and give it the 
“new” look. For these 
pieces you will require 
a yard and three-eighths 
of taffeta or Pompadour 
silk at seventy-five cents 
a yard. To fagot the 
shoulder-pieces to- 
gether, which is one of 
the pretty effects of the 
waist, cut a piece of 
brown paper as well as 
the silk by the pattern; 
baste the silk on to the 
paper, then cut the silk 
in two according to the 
perforations without re- 
moving it from the 
paper. Turn in the cut 
edges of the silk (which 
leaves space for the 
open stitches) and fagot. 
The lower edges of 
these pieces should. be 
hemmed arid the upper 
ones applied to the blouse by placing 
the right side of the silk to the right 
side of the material, sewing the silk 
in place and then.turning it over. 
The tight-fitting foundation sleeves, 
on which a ruffle of lace is mounted, 
are sewed into the normal armhole. Should lace 
be too expensive, net, which you may have left over 
from the original waist, could replace it, finished 
at the lower edge with a lace edging. 
Presuming that you have Such a waist the cost 
of new materials for remodeling will be as follows: 





5453 


% yard of mousseline, at 75 cents a yard . $ .19 
134 yards of taffeta, at 75 Cents a yard . . 1.03 
_1 yard of net, 45 inches wide ng eae .69 
2 yards of lace edging, at 12 centsa yard . 24 
0 Se a a ee | et 


Or if lace is used in the sleeves two yards, at sixty 
cents a yard, will be required. 


ANY of you, no doubt, have a voile, cashmere 
or Eolienne waist that is in pretty good con- 
dition, but has not the desired wide armhole. It 
is, however, quite a simple matter to give this effect 
to an old waist, as in all probability your waist is 
laid in folds or tucks across the front, with some 
kind of small, fancy yoke. Such a waist is easier to alter than you 
think, and may be remodeled by using pattern No. 3453, which is 
cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. A piece of the same 
material, new taffeta, or even satin to match any trimming on the 
gown, can be joined under one of the folds or tucks to give the wide 
armhole, the outer edge being free from the dress. Use your own judg- 
ment about where this joining should be, and whether or not it is neces- 
sary to rip the shoulder seam, as it will depend on the cut of the waist. 
If your waist is made of a material such as voile, which is transpar- 
ent, and you are using voile for the new part, it will be necessary to 
rip the shoulder and under-arm seams; join your material under a 
plait, and then cut away the old material so as not to have a double 
thickness. On the other hand, should you be using taffeta on an 
Eolienne gown, you can join the taffeta under.the second plait (from 
the edge) without disturbing either the shoulder or under-arm seams. 
Decide under which plait you will add the new piece and then shape 
your material by the pattern from that plait to the edge. You will 
not find this a difficult matter, as there is a line of perforations marking 
each plait in the pattern. 
When the material is cut 
away underneath the new 
armhole or extension 
piece it is necessary to 
face the lining with the 
outside goods at the 
under-arm in such a way 
that there will be no 
difference in the material 
apparent when the arm is 
moved or raised. 

Recut your old sleeves 
by the new pattern, finish- 
ing them with a_ band 
matching any trimming on 
the waist. This sleeve, 





- by.a Separate Piece 


which must be made on a foundation lining, is sewed into the normal 
armhole. The cuff is really a part of the lining on which lace is mounted. 
Should the material of your sleeves be worn out you could use a small 
puff sleeve of net, completed by a cuff and two ruffles of lace to match 
the yoke. The ruffles need not be wide, but should be set on around the 
centre of the puff. This effect of yoke and sleeves alike is very popular 
and is unusually helpful in making over a waist. Bands of taffeta or 
silk appliqué may be used to outline the yoke, while the stiff little bows 
should match in color. 

Presuming that you need new material for the wide armhole effect, 
and lace for the yoke and cuffs, the cost will be: 


\% yard of taffeta, at 75 centsa yard ........-. . $ .38 
% yard of all-over lace, at 85 centsayard .....4... 75 
po ee ee ae ee ae ee ee ee a en ee 


ERHAPS one of the simplest as well as the prettiest ways to give 

the new armhole effect to a dressy gown is shown at the bottom 
of the page. This arrangement can be used wherever a band can be 
added or there is a tuck or box-plait near the edge of the shoulder under 
which it may be slipped. If you haven’t any such an arrangement on 
your waist it is possible 
you could add one, so 
that you could gain this 
pretty effect. Patterns 
for this armhole trim- 
ming (No. 3452) are cut 
in one size and require 
one yard of 36-inch 
material and four yards 
of lace. It isa straight 
piece of material tucked 
at the ends and ar- 
ranged as here shown. 
If possible the main part 
of it should match the 
waist, but if this cannot 
be done any soft silk 
edged with lace or net 
harmonizing with or 
matching the trimming 
on the waist could be 
used. It requires: 










1 yard of chiffon 
or soft silk 

4 yards of lace 
edging, at 29 
cents a yard. 1.16 


Total . . $1.91 


“ 
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UST here let me say 

a word about skirts. 
You will find a plaited 
skirt greatly improved 
by adding two bias 
hands from three to five inches 
deep and three inches apart above 
the hem. These bands may be 
of braid or they may match any 
trimming there is on the waist, 
providing it is not too great a con- 
trast. Should the skirt be worn 
around the bottom a narrower 
width can be used as a binding. 
This use of braid as a binding is 
quite new and very useful. It is 
used as much on coats as on 
skirts, and will greatly improve 
last year’s coat that is becoming 
a little worn around the edges. 
Braid about two inches wide is 
also used on both plain-gored and 
modified circular skirts to give a 
draped effect. There are many 
pretty ways to arrange it, involv- 
ing little expense and yet fresh- 
ening an old skirt wonderfully. 
The braid is usually arranged in 
a point in the front, is taken up one 
side to nearly the waist-line, and 
then is brought down a trifle longer 
in the back than in the front. It is carried straight across the back 
about six inches from the bottom of the skirt, and then arranged in 
the same way on the opposite side of the skirt. 


3455 


HE third illustration suggests the way in which a plain or fancy 
silk blouse with a lace yoke may be used as a foundation for 
chiffon, net or veiling drapery. Patterns for this blouse (No. 3455) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and require a yard 
and a half for the draped section, which is attached under the ruffle 
and caught up on the shoulders. The puff sleeves, which should match 
the yoke, are sewed to the normal armhole of the original waist. 
Though it is possible this waist will require a little more outlay than 
the other design to remodel, it is better to add to the life of an old silk 
blouse in this way than to discard it. You will require: 
1% yards of dotted net, for the draped section, at 50 cents a yard. $ .75 
134 yards of taffeta, at 75 cents a yard 


coe Dok wee « Se | Ree 
$g yard of double-width batiste for ruffling, at 50 cents a yard . 32 
Cost of plaiting ee se ee. se se eS eS 05 
Total sea: <b. a SY se a $2.44 


LEEVES are getting smaller in earnest, which is a blessing, as it is 
much easier to cut them off than to add to them, and this makes it 
possible to alter those of last year satisfactorily. A good coat sleeve 
is Shown at the top of the page (No. 3450), for which patterns come 
in three sizes: small, medium and large. This sleeve may be recut 
from an old sleeve; or, when new material is wished, the medium size 
requires a yard and an eighth of thirty-six-inch goods. The new 
features are the small flap and the braid binding; in other respects it 
is just the usual two-piece coat sleeve, but enough smaller than last 
year’s to make it possible to recut by it. 

In remodeling sleeves it is well to remember that they are now 
fairly small at the top. The three-quarter-length sleeves, which will 
still be used in dressier waists, are rather bell-shaped in appearance, and 
are usually mounted on a tight-fitting lining that forms the cuff ; while 
sleeves in seven-eighths length are gradually growing smaller. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied, post-free, at fifteen cents for each number, with 


the exception of Nos. 3450 and 3452, which are ten cents each. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 


pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for waists and 
sleeves, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Bring Your Clothes 
Up-to-Date With 





Diamond Dyes 





*T had a very beautiful evening gown which became 
faded, but was not worn in the least. ‘The style was 
not quite up-to-date but I hadn't the heart to throw it 
away bec ause it was scarc ely worn at all, 

*] bought a package of Diamond Dyes, took the gown 
apart, dyed it and re-made it inthe latest style. It looks 


perfectly lovely now and all my friends think I have a 
new gown,”" Mrs. FE, Il. Stroup, Philadelphia, Pa 


Something new each year. The fash- 
ion decreers rack their brains for some- 
thing different, a change of prevailing 
color, a difference in the size of sleeves, 
a longer or shorter skirt, etc. Every 
up-to-date woman feels obliged to re- 
spond to the call, but it costs money to 
discard last year’s clothes and buy new 
ones, especially when the old ones are 
as good as new. In fact, it is absolute 
extravagance so long as you can buy 
Diamond Dyes. 

Take last year’s dress; rip it up if you 
are tired of the style; or if it is only the 
color you want changed, it isn’t neces- 
sary to do even that when you use 
Diamond Dyes. 

They not only impart attractive colors 
but give the fabric itself a peculiar fresi- 
ness that makes it a pleasure to spend 
your time making it into a beautiful cre- 
ation. It is almost as easy to dye with 
Diamond Dyes as it is to use a cake of 
soap. There is nothing complicated or 
confusing about it. 

Think of the broad field you have 
open for you. Go through your trunks 
and get out all the soiled, partly worn 
or faded wearing apparel you can find 
and have a ‘‘ DIAMOND DYE DAY.” 
You will be surprised at the beautiful 
results you will get. 

Surely you have a dress you think 
perfectly charming but possibly some- 
thing was spilled on it and you think it 
is ruined. You can make it just as good 
as new, and 


Diamond DyesWill Do It 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing 
is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure you get 
the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the 
article you intend to dye 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. ‘I here are 
many of them. These substitutes will appeal to you 
with such false claims as ‘A New Discovery,” or An 
Improvement on the Old Kind.’ The “New Discov- 
ery’’ or the ‘Improvement’ is then put forward as 
One Dye for All Material,’’ Wool, Silk or Cotton. 


We want you to know that when any one makes such a 
claim, he is trying to sell you an imitation of our Dye for 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Mixed Gouds are most 
frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods will color these 
materials when they are together, it is self-evident that 
they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool or Silk, because 
Cotton or Linen (vegetable materials) or Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material yeneraliy predominates 
are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly; while Wool or 
Silk (animal materials) are soft fibres and take upa dye 
quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen 
(vegetable materials) or Mixed Goods (in which veyeta- 
ble material generally predominates), a concession must 
always be made to the vegetable material 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first 
time you use them, ‘This means your addition to the 
vast number of women who are regular users of Dia 
mond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, 
or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask 
for Diamond Dyes FOR COTTON. If you are dyeing Wool 
or Silk ask for Diamond Dyes FOR WOOL. 


Free Samples of Dyed Cloth 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
your dealer's name and tell us whether he sells 
Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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You Can Make a School "Drees for One Dollar by Using 


AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY FABRICS 


TRADE MARK IN RED, WHITE AND GLUE O% GOLD 
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Made in over 3,000 attractive patterns, 


‘ absolutely fast colorings. Every child in the 
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country should have at least two dresses of 
these substantial printed wash fabrics. 
Sold by all retailers throughout the country. 
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By Mrs. R 


OLLAR and cuff set for 
a dressy blouse that is 
both dainty and unusual. 
The new feature is the del- 
icate-hued tinse! ribbon run 
through buttonholes in the 
batiste and then knotted to 
form ends in the front. The 
cuffs are edged on three 
sides with Valenciennes 
lace, and again knots of 
the ribbon are used. 





HE upper belt, which is of embroidered 
linen, is cut in three pieces, each end 
being slightly shaped and attached to the 
plaited back section. Heavy linen richly 
embroidered in Oriental colors and gold 
thread is used for the lower belt. 


HIS becoming wide-brimmed hat, which 

is of white felt faced with black, sits 
slightly back from the face. One black and 
one white plume caught in the front, and 
falling over the wide back brim, form the 
trimming. With this hat is worn a ruff of 
plaited net edged with narrow ribbon. 





ILK braid and bead ends give the charm 

to the stock of knife-plaited batiste 
shown above. Illustrated below is a jabot 
of baby Irish and Irish lace suitable for a 
silk blouse. The bow is made of two 
strips of lace fagoted together, with the 
edges fagoted to a strip of bias lawn. 















The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1907 
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AILOR-MADE collar 

and cuff setin the simple 
style that good taste de- 
mands for morning wear. 
it is made of white linen 
delicately striped in light 
blue and embroidered in 
the wider spaces with dots 
a shade darker than the 
stripes. A border of plain 
linen one inch wide is ap- 
plied to the edge. 


CROWN of four-leaf clovers is shown below, 
The foundation—to which the foliage is at- 
tached is made of wire, shaped to fit the head, 
and covered with silk binding to match the shade 
of the hair. Maidenhair fern or any small flowers 
could be used with quite as charming a result. 


HE upper stock collar is merely a strip 

of heavy lace edged with a knife- 
plaited frill three-quarters of an inch wide; 
while the lower collar shows a charming 
combination of sheer batiste heavily em- 
broidered in red, blue and gold thread. 


ISTARIA, ferns and ribbon form the 

trimming for this drooping mush- 
room or scoop-shape hat as it is often 
called. A small bandeau fits the crown 
and lifts the hat slightly off the face. One 
of the new veils is draped around the crown 
and allowed to hang in soft folds. 


HARMING wreath cf velvet ribbon and flowers. 

The velvet is wired and then mounted on a 
heavier wire, which is fitted to the head of the 
wearer. The bow should come at one side. while 
the flowers form a wreath in the front and drop 
becomingly over the hair on the sides. Cerise velvet 
and deep-hued pink clover with a touch of delicate 
green form a becoming combination of color, 


DAINTY collarette of Valenciennes lace 

combined with fagoted bands of lawn 
is shown above. Its chief beauty lies in 
the pretty yoke and vest effect it gives. 
Plain and polka-dotted lawn make the 
tailor-made stock below, which may be 
worn with plain or dotted shirtwaists. 


HE new feature of this attractive batiste collar 

and cuff set is its shape. The collar, although 
it suggests the sailor, ‘s more broken in outline 
and is much smaller, measuring not quite eight 
inches across the back, while the cuffs measure 
but four inches in their widest part. It is appro- 
priate for an Eton or bolero. 
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New Fall Styles 
Now Ready 


IF YOU WANT.TO BE 
STYLISHLY ATTIRED, 
HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
MADE IN NEW YORK. 


New York is the acknowledged 
fashion center, and its women are the 
best dressed in the world. 

Our Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain 
Coats are made-to-order in the latest 
New York styles, and from the newest 
materials, at surprisingly low prices. 


We Guarantee to Refund Your 
Money if We Fail to Fit You 


The Fall and Winter fashions are 
handsomely illustrated and described 


in our new and elaborate Cata- 
logue, which we send FREE on 


| request to any part of the United 


States. 

The directions given in our Cata- 
logue for taking measurements are 
very simple, and can be followed by 
any one in your own home. 

Our system of Fitting by Mail saves 
you the trouble of shopping and the 


usual dressmaking annoyances. 





Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 


Jollowing garments which we make lo order: 


Visiting Dresses - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits - $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts - $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats - - - $8.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the following 
Ready-made Goods: 
Shirt -Waists Furs 
Sweaters Ladies’ Coats 
Underwear Misses’ Coats 
Dressing Sacques Children’s Coats 
Children’s Dresses Handkerchiefs 
We pay transportation charges to any part of the U.5 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Style 
Book, sent free to any part of the United States, and 
if you desire Samples of Materials which are used 
in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to men iol 
the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. , No Ayents or Branche 
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UN Merodeisas 
Renowned for 
Its Quality, Finish, Fat and Service 


Made by Women Exclusively for Women and Children 


Every “ MERODE.” garment is beautifully finished by hand; all edges faced 


with silk crochet work of individual pattern. 


‘“MERODE.”’ garments come in many sizes and shapes to fit all figures —slen- 
der, medium, stout, short and tall, and in weights and materials adapted to all sea- 
sons and climates; fit to perfection, stand repeated washings without shrinkage or 
losing color, shape or elasticity. 


The reputation of “MERODE” (Hand-Finished) UNDERWEAR has 


invited imitation. Women are cautioned against accepting substitutes. 


Look for the “MERODE” Label on every garment. 
The illustrations on this page are taken from the “MERODE” style book; 


a beautiful brochure of thirty-two pages—copy of which will be mailed to any 


Sold by First-Class Shops Everywhere 


| Lord & Laylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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“LINING SATISFACTION” 


is the feeling that permits a woman whose Jacket is lined with 


BELDING’S ““YARDWIDE” SATIN 


to hang it on the back of a chair lining side out. 
No other lining has the same lustre, stability and wearing quality. 
Sold in all the fashionable shades by all leading dealers. 


$1.00 PER YARD 


A heavier weight—$/.25 per yard. 
We guarantee to replace without charge any Belding Lining that does not 
wear satisfactorily. 
Our guarantee is stamped on the back of every yard of Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Satin. 
The Belding ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Tag is attached to every ready-to-wear garment lined with 
ding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Satin. Look for the Belding ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Tag. 
Belding’s ‘‘PURE DYE ’’ Dress Taffetas—full 36 in. wide—in BLACK only—at all dealers 


SEE THAT “BELDING’S” is woven in selvedge. 
The superior quality of BELDING’S SPOOL AND EMBROIDERY SILKS 
is recognized the world over. 


New York BELDING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Chicago 











Yomi 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





HE word WORUMBO, which you saw in last 

month’s Ladies’ Home Fournal, has been known 
for over forty years to Dry Goods Merchants and 
Manufacturers of suits and cloaks as representing all 
that is best in a wool fabric. That Suit or Cloak 
which would not wear out with that finish which did 
not wear off was very likely made of Worumbo— ‘* 
Broadcloth, Venetian, Kersey or Covert, etc. 


Now You Know 


WO-RUM-BO 























the best, as can be attested by thousands who will wear no 
other. It is best because absolutely Impervious, Hygienic and 
ODORLESS. Always sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. 

The OMO Shield is made in every style and size, all beautifully 
illustrated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read by 
every woman. IT IS FREE. Send us a post-card NOW. We pay for 
damages due to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 
















“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Relieves sunburn 


“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 


Softens Hard Water Makes heavy creamy lather. 
Better than Perfume. Very fragrant. Purest 
aths, for tvuilet use. 


‘25 25 
OR MAILED BY US 


BATCHELLER IMPORTINGCO. NEW YORK. 


A Perfumed Luxury 


For the BATH 


and chafing. Best 
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| trim the neck a trifle. 


may be too narrow in pro 


| line; the three sections of a 


Overcoming Little Errors in 


Home Dressmaking 
By Mrs. Ralston 


T IS usually the little errors in dressmaking that 
give the greatest annoyance and perplexity to 
home dressmakers—errors that will occur even 

when the best of care is taken in following the 
patterns and measurements; so in this article I 
want to help you to prevent or overcome the usual 
mistakes that are the outcome of inexperience. 

One woman has asked me, ‘‘How can I re- 

move the wrinkles in the back of the waist at the 
base of the collar-line?” First, see that your 
belt is in the proper place, exactly at the waist 
line, that the line from the base of the collar in 
the centre-back to the centre of the waist-line is 
plumb. If the base of the collar still creases snip 
the material at the neck on each side of the 
centre-back with the point 
of the scissors. If this docs 


the material being drawn off into the seam at each 
side of the centre-front. The back portion should 
be darted over the hips and finished with hooks 
andeyes. This little foundation or “‘apron”’ lining, 
though merely an excuse for one, is one of the most 
important parts of the skirts this year. 


HIS is also true of the inner belt lining 

which is attached to the skirt. This inside belt, 
which is of ribbon belting, is separate from the 
belt on the skirt and heavy enough to allow both 
the skirt and the belt to be mounted on it. The 
new-fashioned semi-Empire skirts in the tailored 
and semi-tailored gowns are made with this inner 
belt. Indeed it may be called the principal point 
of the skirt, as it is the new 
feature in the tailored skirts 





not remove the wrinkles 


Another cause for such 
wrinkles is in the placing of 
the shoulder seam. It may 
be too far back or it may 
not slant properly. Re- 
member that on the aver- 
age figure the shoulder seam 
should be fairly straight 
and not slant too much 
toward the back. Again, 
the back at the neck-line 








Front Panel and Belt are Cut in One 
in This Modified Empire Skirt 


of the season. Care should 
be taken in this part of the 
dressmaking, for nothing 
can be more unbecoming 
than a tailored skirt which 
fits badly at the waist-line. 
Nearly all the tailored skirts 
this year are made with the 
belts attached to the skirts 
—not the corselet style of 
skirt at all, for the belt is 
simply cut with the skirt 
and fastened toit. Inmany 
of the newest models it is 








portion to the front neck ( x 
waist at the neck-line 
should form three equal 
parts of the neck-measure 
ment— that is, the back sec 

tion between the shoulder 
seams should measure the 
same as each front section; 
this will insure a well-fitting 
collar. 





Showing the Short Foundation Lining 
and the Slightly Lifted Back 


HEN wrinkles come at 
the base of the armhole 
possibly the armhole is a trifle small. If so do not 
cut it, but simply snip it with the point of the 


| scissors and see if the creases are removed; if not 


then trim it. Should wrinkles run upward snip 
the goods at the base of the armhole and take up 
the shoulder seam until it is smooth. 

It is also important that the under-arm seam 
should slant in the right direction. If it is pulled 
either too far front or too far back it will throw 
out the set of the garment. Remember that an 


| under-arm seam should be at the under-arm and 


run parallel to the centre-front and centre-back 
seams. For a full or stout figure one or two 
under-arm bodies are required, and here again 


| be careful not to ‘‘twist” them. 


When wrinkles appear between the bust and 


waist-line in the front open the darts from the lower 


edge of the bodice up, and repin them until the 
waist fits smoothly. 
The putting in of the sleeve is very impor- 


| tant. Start at the inside seam of the sleeve, placing 
| it to the front of the under-arm seam; then fit the 
| under part of the sleeve, working the fullness as 
| much as possible up tothe centre-top. Remember 
| that the fullness in a sleeve must not fall forward 





| arecut and fitted separately, 
| having the foundation skirts 
| attached at the normal 


or backward. A well-fitted sleeve fits squarely 
around the arm, and gives a broad-shouldered look. 
The fullness at the front and 
back should stand out and 
set straight and square away 
from the arm. 


ND nowa word about the 
new features of founda- 
tion linings. The new 
bodice linings extend 
three inches and a half 
below the waist-line in the 
front, sloping to two inches 
and three-quarters below 
in the back. Even in the 
case of Princesse or Empire 
gowns the bodice linings 


waist-line, setting up over 
the bodice lining. The 
lower edge of this lining 
should be pinked or finished 
by a flat binding. 

The changes in skirts 
this year have been more 
marked than for several 
seasons. Probably the chief 
one is the tendency to nar- 
rowness, and this has very 
materially changed the foundation linings; in fact, 
foundation linings are very seldom used in skirts 
of the heavier materials, and, by the best dress- 
makers, not at all in the tailored skirts. The full- 
length foundation linings are now used only in 
the long skirts of semi-transparent materials, and, 
strange as it may seem, are a rarity in the prac- 


| tical separate skirts and for the coat-and-skirt 


suits. These skirts are supposed to be made from 
materiais heavy enough not to require a lining, and, 
as they are faced at the lower edge, will hold 
their shape. To keep them smooth and well- 
fitting around the hips there is a short foundation 
lining, not exceeding ten inches in depth, which, 
of course, is separate and is not sewed into the 
seams of the material, but attached to the belt at 
the waist-line and merely tacked tothe seams. It is 
cut with a seam down the centre-front, the bias of 








Here the Skirt and a Soft Girdle are 
Attached to an Inner Belt 





The Dotted Lines Show Where the 
Skirt Should be Placed on the Belting 


slightly raised in the back, 
thus giving a modified 
Empire effect. 

In any case the belt 
foundation is made from 
heavy belting ribbon—from 
two inches and a quarter to 
three inches and a _ half 
wide, according to how high 
the skirt is ‘‘raised” in the 
back. This ribbon should 
be drawn tightly around the 
waist, extending below the 
waist-line in the front of the 
skirt and then slanting upward with the curve of 
the body. It may be boned or not, but usually 
the bones are necessary. 





OU will see from the first illustration of the top 

of the skirt shown above that it is one of the new 
models with the front panel and belt cut in one 
piece, with a slightly Empire back. The illustra- 
tion just below it shows the ‘‘ workings”’ of the top 
portion of the inside. The edge of the skirt is 
sewed securely to the belting, gradually sloping 
from the lower edge of the belt in the front to the 
upper edge in the back between the belting and 
the outside belt, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
This method of hanging the semi-fitted skirts is 
far superior to the boned girdle; the belting is 
stronger and will both keep its shape and hold the 
weight of a cloth skirt with semi-fitted back. 

The foundation linings for long afternoon and 
evening gowns are cut with a seam in the centre 
front and another in the centre-back, making two 
small gores in the front and back with circular sides 

a six-gored skirt. These skirts are kept com 
paratively narrow through their entire length, 
measuring about two yards and a half or three 
yards around the bottom, according to the length of 
the skirt; those in floor length are about half a 
yard narrower than those 
with a short train. The 
bottom is finished with a 
gathered ruffle about six 
inches in depth and at- 
tached to the foundation 
about three inches above 
the lower edge. Then the 
bottom of this ruffle is fin- 
ished with a hem having a 
narrow casing through 
which a tape is run, giving 
the necessary body and 
making the skirt lie on the 
floor as it should do. 
As the general appearance 
of the gown is to conform 
to the natural lines of the 
figure, the outside skirts are 
attached to the lining with 
long ‘‘tacks” at the hips 
and again at the top of the 
ruffle on the foundation. 
The materials for these 
linings are very soft Lou- 
isine silk or satin. 


HE lower illustrations 

show a skirt that may 
be made of a soft material 
such as chiffon or silk voile, suitable for the full- 
ness at the top. This skirt slopes gradually to a 
slightly Empire back. The outside belt is cut on 
the bias and fastens to the skirt. 

In the lower of the two illustrations you-will see 
the wide waist-belting, to which the skirt is 
attached (on the other side) at the dotted lines, 
and the way the bones are attached to the belting 
and the outside girdle. Three bones are laid in 
each side—one in the centre-back and the other 
two bones between the centre-back and the under 
arm seam. ‘These bones should be wider apart 
at the top, slanting in toward the lower line of 
the belt, and as the outside plaited belt is a trifle 
higher than the inside belting, the bones are 
attached to it as well, to hold it in position. This 
skirt has a full-length foundation lining, as it 1s 
made of a semi-transparent material. 
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° ° 
Some Mand- Made Lingerie 
3 lh IP st 
I Bought in Paris ova orcester 
seein | ADJUSTO Corsets 
Photographed from the Latest Designs F S W 
Reduce Hips and Abdomen 
66 : * ” 
“THE designs on this page FMPIRE dressing-gown In the Twinkling of an Eye 
are given as sugges- or matinée that is as 
tions, to show not only pretty as it is simple to 
new arrangements of trim- make. Deep cream net is Absolutely the only corset on 
ming, but fine handiwork as used, edged with pale pink > 
well; therefore no patterns ribbon. Two deep ruffles the market designed for stout 
will be cut. The making of fall over a tight-fitting ‘ 
fine lingerie, though quite sleeve; while others form hi h be d 
an art these days, is so the lower part of the fluffy women Ww c may a 
simple a one that with sheer little garment. Knife- md ed( bd ed d) f 
linen or nainsook, good lace plaited frills of the net are Just a omen r uce a ter 
and fine stitches, lovely gar- used for the collar, which is h Z h fi 
ments can be made, when completed by rosettes and t e corset 1S On t € gure. 
daintiness rather than dura- ends of the ribbon to corre- 
bility is desired. It is also spond with the other trim- 
a most practical kind of ming. Chiffon or any other ADJUSTMENT 
fancy-work that is pretty soft silk edged with ribbon By wearing this corset, any stout figure 
and useful as well. would also be appropriate. may be improved The waist is j 
creased, prominent abdomen corrected, 
and superfluous flesh moulded to lines 
of grace and elegance, an_ erect car- 
nage and superb outline assured to all 
ladies of full figure. 
: A firm steady pull to the sides (see 
: illustration), the adjustment straps— through the medium of the mechanical 
sliding buckle — will reduce the hips and support the abdomen. 
} 
. MATERIALS 
} ° ° . ° 
Royal Worcester Adjusto Corsets are made from very durable Coutille, in white 
and drab, and from strong Batiste. They are double boned throughout, makingthem 
practically unbreakable. The longest wearing corset ever made for stout women. 
. | 610 ium Fi 
| Style , Medium Figure, $ 3 00 
e 4 
: | : P 
: Style 614, Tall Figure, rice « 
’ OR SENT POSTPAID ON 
y ieee : SOLD EVERYWHERE 2202127 °O? Pirce 
DAINTY little corset-cover to be worn under the unlined blouses and shirtwaists made 
with the kimono sleeves. The extension at the under-arm is not only new, but it also 
D serves as a foundation to which the sleeve protector may be tacked. Sheer handkerchief | ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COo., Worcester, Mass. 
y linen or nainsook run with fine tucks and trimmed with Valenciennes lace may be used. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
e 
Makers of ROYAL WORCESTER and BON TON CORSETS 
p 
iS 
. | 
ie HIS’ nightgown, 
d which slips over the 
5 he: é atty ’ P : . 
- me news ' R. H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 
is and simple way to ar- 
is range a heavy thread Cw 
lace. The sleeves are 
le selina wile 
Shaped circular pieces 
full at the top, also 
d trimmed with the lace, ‘ 
e while the ribbon which A or 
10 comes from the shoul- 
eS ders is passed through B’ way at 6th Av. 34th to 35th Street 
all b le ade . - . 
a i: ie at pe — || Fashions for all America originate in Write for our free 450 
h, ted in the palin New York. Not only does New York 
Pe : set the styles but it is in New York that Page Style Book and 
of the fashionable garments are first made. S | f 
. Therefore the first of any new style is eo ampies 0 
4 to be had only in New York. So we say ANZ 
a to you, toevery American woman, if you ‘ the New Fall 
he would be stylishly dressed buy your Me 
a clothes in New York. Make a trial Suitings 
ix of buying by mail. Thousands of 
it- American women, from every 
on state, are today buying all their 
we wearing apparel in New York, 
« from Macy’s, securing the satis- 
faction of New York styles and 
n the advantage of Macy’s famously 
a low prices. Here is an opportunity. 
rh . . 
“ i || This new style waist 99c. 
nd B.. L620, White lawn waist, elaborately ornamented front 
- r ¥ of two panels of effective embroidery and fine valenciennes 
€ e lace. Special price 99e, postage 8c. 5 74 
ts) 
- & | THE NEW FALL SUITS an 
rm ry MADE TO YOUR MEASURE and up 
he ‘ By Macy’s, the Largest Dry Goods and Department Store Under One 
are & Roof in America 
ith Never before has such an opportunity been offered American women. Tohave 
ips vour choice of the 22 most exclusively stylish suits made to your own measure 
in a choice of over 50 materials, by the great Macy’s, is an offer unprecedented. j 
the You write us today for Our New Fall Style Book and Household Catalogue w . 
on. ee of 450 pages and samples of all the new fall suitings. Select from the cata- « 
ae bie logue fashion plates the suit you prefer and we will make it to your own | 
ese measure in whatever material you select and guarantee to fit you perfectly. i | f 
2u- Furthermore we guarantee the suit to please you perfectly; that you will he | 
be delighted with po own selection. Otherwise you may return the suit | q 
and we will refund your money without question. You can have no con- 4 
ception of the extremely good value we offer in our Made to Measure Hi 
yns Suit Department. ‘The newest model skirts $496 and up, and all the a 
new suits in the handsomest assortment of materials that our fashion ; 
1ay experts could gather. We want you to see for yourself the fine t] 
rial quality of materials we use and we want you to judge the high grade : 
il of workmanship in our Made to Measure Suits. And +e 2 
ill- , are t » > j z , 2 Q it is finis “ % 
: 4 XTREMELY new in cut 7. ee you are to be the judge ap og the suit is finishe 
. are the petticoat-drawers “I is square in tl PTI . : 
on shown above, which are es- ph rac eo in re i. This handsome man tailored model illustrated here is made with & 
becially comfortable forstout edged with beading and the new - — cotia ae Ree tates Gaeta, aes a 4 
see figures. To the tight-jitting Valenciennes lace. A See Sine soaaed iedaied ect tie, caer On fold i 
« as es SECA ER: SS «FETED tull plaited model finished with the new stitched fold. This handsome 
is circular yoke a full circular the front there is also a suit may be had in a wide range of fine materials at $12.74. In still finer 
1€S, skirt isattached,and though band of lace to which small grades at higher prices. Write today for the samples of materials and our 
Me the drawers open in the back diamonds of linen batiste hd 
ing é + 
1 in they are also slashed at the are appliquéd. Buttonholes 450 Page Catalogue of New York Fashions For Fall 
Sides, where they are edged board are worked in the batiste — This book explains in full the wisdom and economy and the great satisfacticn in buying everything direct 
her with lace and caught with a | through which ribbon is run from New York —from Macy’s. It explains “ How Macy’s Pays the Freight” and shows plainly just why 
ler ribbe Fine t " . ye goer: ‘ oe and how you can save money by starting now buying from Macy's everything you wear or use in your 
nee m. Fine beading con- F = and the lace cut away home. This 450 page catalogue which we are going to send you free is a veritable Encyclopedia of the 
apt nects the different sections, = underneath. This is an Great Macy’s, listing thousands of great bargains, all the new suits and coxts, all the new waists and 
» of the edges of both the bead- a entirely new and charming New York's latest aseuons in open All the silks, ane grads, novels rg wie = hg 4 egy oe 
-O, ing < nal ees _ ee Si St Ee ” e everything new, and everything needed for wear or in the home. ion’t wait but right now write for 
rifle ee material being rolled eo or mere the great Macy catalogue. Don’t forget to ask for samples of our Made to Measure Suits. We gladly 
are and whipped. ribbon send these samples upon request but do not send them unless they are asked for. Just say, “ Please send 
“his my | me your 450 page cataloxue and complete line of the new fal: suitings,” and the full line of samples 
. ° Po and the Great Macy Style Book and Household Catalogue will go to you free by mail postpaid. 
it 1S “5 A 
1H R. H. Macy and Co., Room 503, Broadway, New York 
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Let us Send You This 


SWITCH 
On Approval 


Tailor-Work Problems That 
Bother So Many Women 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


From Designs by Charles Verna 


HE material to be used for a tailored suit 
should be properly sponged before cutting. 


This will be done for the purchaser by most of 





To make a welted pocket—the kind used for a 
breast pocket—mark for the opening slightly on 
the diagonal. Directly underneath on the wrong 


een teed 


. the large stores, but if it has tobe sponged athome _ side baste securely a piece of light-weight canvas, wc 

or any other article you may select from the best method is first to place a large ironing about two inches wide and an inch sesame than the 4 an 
our large new Catalog, illustrating all the latest blanket over a table. Lay the material, if single opening. Now stitch along an eighth of an inch ~~ ane 
fold, right side down on the table; if double fold, from each side of the mark and cut directly through hair. N 

° ° ~ . . lay just as it is, as the right side of cloth is the centre for the opening. Sew the back of the be mad 
Paris Fashions In Hair Dressings always inside. Now cover with the wet sponging _ pocket on to the upper edge of the opening. Cut a strictly 
cloth. The best material to use for this is adouble piece of material for the welt about an inch and respect 

Our immense business, the largest of its kind in the world, thickness of drilling with the twilled surface folded a half wide, slightly bias to match the grain of the a 
enables us to buy and sell at big money-saving prices. in so as not to mark the goods. Press the ma- goods perfectly, so that when attached to the under nosninn 
These switches are extra short stem, made of splendid qual- terial through the cloth until dry, side of the opening it will appear her face 
ity selected human hair, and to match any ordinary shade. sponging just a small portion at a to be all one piece. Line with soft are son 
1 time, taking care not to stretch in canvas, fold over and stitch the top, fures v 

fo. De hae ee ‘= F wae ay Switch. ed $4.95 either direction, and to have the and sew the front of the pocket to sanctior 
2% o2., 24 im. Switch - - 2.25 200 rt sixes and grades of material perfectly smooth and the under side, turning under the yet she 
3% ox., 28 in. Paris Special Swit -< Switches - SOc. to 25.00 unwrinkled. In the same manner raw edges. Now sew this piece and low 
Light Weight Wavy Switch - 2.50 Pempedeur, Natural Carly - 2.45 the canvas and haircloth used for (which should be about threc- par to 
Fine Wigs to Order the interlining of a coat should be quarters of an inch wide when fin- onda 

an tation ant then thoroughly sponged, so that later, ished) on to the lower edge of the of out! 

Prompt attention, thorough workmanship when the coat is in a more ad opening, with the raw edges on the features 


and low prices have built up for us a great 
Our wig- 


national trade in wigs by mail. 
makers are the best in 
America, and we guar- 
autee satisfaction. Any 
color, any length hair, 
either parted or pompa- 
dour, very unusual val- 
ues, from $6.50 to $60 
Send sampleof your hair and describe article 
you want. We will send it prepaid on ap- 
proval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
returntous. Rare, peculiar aud gray shades 
area little more expensive; write for estimate. 





vanced stage, there will be no fear 
of the lining’s shrinking away 
from the coat in the final pressing. 

As to lining the coat: The very best-wearing and 
most attractive lining for a coat is a firm grade of 
satin. A good quality of cotton-back satin will 
also give good service; or silk serge or taffeta may 
be used. The lining should be cut from the same 
pattern as the coat, taking care to allow for any 
alterations which may have been made in fitting, 
allowing a generous fullness on all the seams, as 
the lining must be easy-fitting, and cutting at least 
an inch longer than the finished coat. The lining 


Sleeve Lining Basted 
in Place for Hemming 


outside of the coat; then turn over 
and press the seam out flat. Next 
turn under the sides of the welt 
and finish neatly. In making a flap pocket proceed 
to strengthen with canvas as in the case of the 
welted pocket, but the lower edge of the opening 
on the right side should be faced with a piece of 
the cloth. This is stitched and turned over, form- 
ing a tiny welted edge on the lower side of the 
pocket opening. The front side of the pocket is 
joined to this. Now cut the flap, line and stitch 
on three sides. Sew to the upper side of the open- 
ing, together with the back of the pocket. Turn 


FOR IT “Hair Book Free of the front extends to the facing only, which is over and finish on the right side with one or 
TODAY always made of the cloth. Cut the lining with two rows of stitching, bar-tacking the ends. 









Every woman should have 

this book. It tells how 
to preserve the natural 
beauty of the hair—how 
to regain this beauty if it 
has been lost, and how to 
acquire it. Compiled from 
best authorities. This book 
also includes the catalog 
mentioned above. 


Write for it today. 


PARIS FASHION i C0, Dept. 19, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





| half an inch on each 











the straight selvedge edge along the facing. Pin 
in place along the front edge of the coat and around 
the armhole and side-seam, fitting loosely across 
the bust, and taking in a plait from the shoulder 
to the bust-line, as shown in -he illustration. From 
the bust-line this plait is stitched in a dart and 
the extra material cut 
away underneath. 
Tack this dart to the 
seam withaloose 
stitch to hold in place. 
The lining for the 
back should be cut 
with an allowance of 


side of the centre. 


A gd the picces of 
the back linings 
and the under-arm 
portion together. Fit 
it on the coat, laying 
a half-inch plait down 





be INTERLINING a coat the interlining should 

be of canvas cloth which has been thoroughly 
shrunk. For the front, cut exactly the same as the 
coat, allowing it to extend all the way down the 
front, across the shoulder and around the arm- 
hole, and about three 
inches below on the 
under-arm seam, as 
illustrated, sloping 
across diagonally 
to the front facing. 
If the front of the 
coat is darted it will 
be necessary to dart 
the interlining also, 
joining the twoseams. 

To give a coat a 
shapely, well- 
rounded. appearance, 
and to prevent it 
from wrinkling over 
the bust, make a pad 


T ef 


the length of the of haircloth shaped as 


The Back Lining Basted, Shoulder Plait 


The American Silk 











pes + ahaa a ion of pi 
middle of the bo k. Showing the Half-Inch Deep Graduating into an tages vu the cent 
Pin in place, fitting Plait Down the Centre to Stitched Dart at — 8 Se Sane coming | 
| directly over the en Cea Sek hte interlining, taking in front vi 
under seams, and fie tony the fullness at the over the 
( om an baste the edges of lining and coat seams together. lower edge where necessary with tiny darts. Stouter ate puffi 
y | If the coat is cut with a one-piece back extra care _ figures wil] require more darts than the more slender shown; 
° : | will be required to fit the back of the lining inthe forms. Cut out the superfluous hairclcti, and draw file is ; 
| proper position to the interlining. After the back the edges together with a loose, overcast stitch. rg 
and front linings are in place turn the edges of the Cover the joinings and edges with a narrow strip of Style. 
| under-arm pieces over the front lining; baste and bias canvas. Fasten in place with the padding becomin 
hem by hand. Turn under the back shoulder _ stitch, which is a very long stitch in fishbone effect, and is s 
| seams over the front and sew in the same manner, on the side toward you—as you can see in the ticularly 
as well as down both sides of the front and _ illustration below—while a very tiny stitch is caught ret 
' ani j > a aj ic around the lower edge. Sew the seams of the half-way through the material on the right side. a 
A mode! n organization whose sole alm 1S sleeve linings together and baste tothe seamsofthe In the ae the interlining is cut about two inches — 
to manufacture dress silks that will give | coat. Beginning at the cuff, with the lining onthe wide, shaped to fit around the collar and armholes twisted 


satisfactory service and please the wearer. 


As a means to identify such silks the 
Detachable Selvage bearing the name of the 
silk is used exclusively on the products of 
this company. 


The famous Rajah, Burlingham, Clifton 
Bond and Moneybak brands are products of 
The American Silk Company. 


The sales rooms of the company at Fifth 


Avenue and 


26th Street, New York, ex- 


ceeding 30,000 feet of floor space, are the 
finest and best located in the world. 


Your protection is to ask your dealer for silk 
carrying the Patented Detachable Selvage. 





The American Silk Company 








| wrong side, and using a basting thread on each 
| seam, gradually work up to the top of the sleeve, 
drawing the right side of the lining over as you pro- 
ceed. Fold under the edge and gather the sleeve 
lining between the notches, basting the fold in 
place where not gathered. Baste in the armhole, 
putting the raw edges of 
the body lining underneath, 
with the sleeve lining over, 
| as shown in the illustration 
at the top of the page. Fin- 
ish by hemming all the 
basted edges in place, tak- 
ing care not to sew through 
the cloth. 


WANT to tell you, while 
talking about sleeves, the 
method employed by the 
tailor to get a flat, well-fit- 
ting sleeve at the shoulder 
with the gathers standing 
out square, and not rising 
above, as we so often see 
them in garments made by 
the amateur: After the 
sleeve has been stitched into the armhole cut a 
notch in the raw edges straight through the two 
seams directly at the end of the gathers. Now 
| baste the gathered edge back against the shoulder 
between the notches. Slip-stitch to hold in place 
and press as directed above. 

As to pockets: A very dressy coat of fine broad- 
cloth or other smooth-finished material looks de- 
cidedly better without pockets. The outing or 
utility coats are usually made with pockets. Patch 
pockets are very easily made, as they are simply 
| set on the coat in the manner implied by their 

name. The patch should be lined, turned and 
| stitched. The top is usually finished with a 
| pointed, turnover flap, fastened with a button. 








The Canvas Interlining and Haircloth 
Bust Pad, and a View of the Right Side 


OW to finish a placket: Undoubtedly hooks and 

eyes are the best and surest fasteners, as the 
ball-and-socket fasteners are so easily pulled apart 
by the slightest strain. I can only tell you in this 
article about making plackets on the back of a 
skirt, and the same rules 
can be applied to either a 
plain habit or a back 
closing under a box or in- 
verted plait. Simply stitch 
to the left-hand side, for the 
under lap, a straight piece 
of the material about two 
inches wide and an inch 
longer than the opening. 
This should be lined with 
silk or ribbon, with the raw 
ends turned under. Now 
face the right side with a 
silk band an inch and a 
half wide, first carefully 
basting around the edges 
and twice through the 
centre to keep it perfectly 
flat, then hemming_half- 
way through the material so that the stitches will 
not show on the right side. Assuming that the in- 
verted plait is basted in place, or, if a habit-back 
skirt, that the under placket lap is only basted, slip 
under and firmly sew the eyes at spaces about two 
inches apart. Now machine-stitch both sides of 
the placket directly next to the edge and again 
about three-eighths of an inch from the edge, run- 
ning off at the end of the placket in a point, 
exactly the same on each side, and press carefully. 
Sew the hooks on the upper side of the placket 
directly out to the edge to correspond with the 
eyes. Finish the end of the underlap and centre 
of the skirtband with eyes, sewing corresponding 
hooks on the overlapping side. _ 
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How Women Will Dress Their 


WOMAN 'S personai- 

ity can be expressed 
n no greater degree than 
by the arrangement of her 
hair. No graver error can 
be made than to conform 
strictly to fashion in this 
respect, as every woman 
should choose a style that 
is becoming to her and in 
keeping with the lines of 
her faceand figure. Here 
are some charming coif- 
fures which have the 
sanction of fashion and 
yet show the hair high 
and low, simple and elab- 
orate, in styles that suit 
various faces. Greater 
softness and irregularity 
of outline are marked 
features in all. 


Hair This Year 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Photographs by Boissonnas and Taponier, Paris 





HE. classic arrange- 

ment of the hair shown 
on the left, which is suit- 
able for the evening, is as 
charming as it is simple. 
The hair is parted at one 
side and drawn loosely 
across the brow, twisted, 
fastened with a smallcomb 
at one side to puff it out 
loosely ,andthen gathered 
in with the coil and ar- 





ranged at the top of the | 


head. This coil should be 
toward the back and kept 
quite flat and low to con- 
form to the contour of the 
head. A bandeau of jet 
or some bright stones is 
worn across the front of 
the coil to give the coronet 
shape. 





"THE two views above 
show the simple fash- 
ion of parting the hair in 
the centre, which is again 
coming into vogue. In the 
front view the flat effect 
over the ears and moder- 
ate puffing at the sides are 
shown; while in the pro- 
file is a very good ar- 
rangement of curls and a 
flat knot in the real 1832 
style. This is especially 
becoming to young girls 
and is simple to do, par- 
ticularly if the hair is 
wavy. The hair is raised 
well above the nape of the 
neck, tied or fastenedwith 
side-combs, and then 
twisted in a soft knot. 

























N THE left is shown 
a profile view of the 


hair arranged in a knot | 


made of curls and puffs. 
rhe front hair is parted on 
the side, puffed separately 
and brushed away from 
the forehead. Then the 
back hair is raised to the 
centre and tied securely 
before twisting it to form 
the knot. The curls and 
puffs are so placed as to 
fill the hollow places and 
form the full, round puff- 
knot. Care should be 
taken not to make the line 
from the top of the pom- 
padour to the end of the 
knot too long for the 
contour of the face. 


IGH and braided is the newest way of wearing the hair, as shown in the two views above. 
The front hair is drawn back from the face in a soft pompadour, low on the right side and 


high on the left. 


of the past. 


This forms an irregular line that is quite a relief after the stiff pompadours 
The back hair is full toward the top of the head, though the sides are but 


slightly puffed. The top hair (or the combined front and back hair) is braided, twisted in a 
small coil to one side, and the high side of the pompadour pinned to it to prevent any 
Dreak between the two. 
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Decreed by Fashion 


Important to 


Well Dressed Men and Women 


“Golden Brown Kid Color No. 21” is the proper ma- 
terial and color for shoes this Fall, as well as next Spring. 


New York, London and Paris have adopted it as the fashion. 


‘Golden Brown Kid Color No. 21”’ requires no dressing 
to keep its pliable condition and high finish. An occasional 
cleaning with a damp cloth is all that is necessary to retain 
the original bright surface. 


‘Golden Brown Kid Color No. 21”’ is easy on the feet, 
absolutely correct in popular style, economic in its long 
wearing qualities. For sale by all the best shoemakers 
Order by the full name and do not accept 
substitutes alleged to be “just as good.” 


and dealers. 


A sample of the correct shade and the correct leather 
will be sent free on application to 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 


193 William Street, New York City 











52ND SEASON 
Reduced-Price Advance Sale of 


W 


‘‘From Trapper to Wearer Direct’’ 


UY your Albrecht Furs now; avoid the later rush, and be certain of 
having your furs in time for the first cold days. j 





SPECIAL REDUCTION of 10% on ail 


orders received before October 1st, 1907. Small 
deposit only, required with order. Balance can 
be paid on delivery. 


Albrecht Fur Garments 
Neckwear and Muffs 


are favored by discriminating fur-buyers. When you buy 
Albrecht Furs you get the greatest possible fur value 
for the price, and you od the delightful satisfaction of 
knowing that in style, quality, fit and durability your furs 
are absolutely unequalled. Buying furs ‘‘ From Trapper 
to Wearer Direct” saves you half-a-dozen profits, and 
gives you the guarantee of an old-established and repu- 
table manufacturer that your furs are genuine, true to 
name, exactly as represented. 

We promptly refund your money if furs sent are 
not ler fitting and entirely satisfactory to you. 

You take no risk whatever; 50,000 pleased 
customers from Maine to California prove the 
quality of Albrecht Furs and the honesty 
of our business methods. 

References: 
Any bank or banker in the United States 
lilustration shows Albrecht 1907 
Model 15A and Princess Muff 


Special, thirty-day price in guaranteed gen- 1 
uine British Columbia Mink, $67.50, Princess . . 
Muff to match, $67.50. In Natural Black Marten, 
$21.60, muff to match, $1440 In Japanese Mink, 

$19.80, muff to match, $2160 In Blended Sable 

Squirrel, $18.00, muff to match, $13.50. In Blended 

River Mink, $9.00, muff to match, $7.20. We in- 
vite correspondence; all questions fully and 
promptly answered 











Ask for Albrecht Fur Catalog No. 10 
Sent for 4c. in stamps. 
Latest fur fashions. Original Albrecht models. 


Also instructions for taking accurate measurements at 
home. 


We make ordering Albrecht furs by mail a gen- = , 
uine pleasure with as perfect satisfaction guaranteed as though you visited our store. Write 
for catalog to-day —NOW, while you have it in mind; get your order in before October Ist 

and save 10%, besides securing your pick of the fresh, complete assortment. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets, Station A Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Established over Half-a-Century at the Fur Center 
of America 
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The New Broadcloth 


BROAD-O’-LAINE is being used 
by dressmakers everywhere as the 
fashionable fabric for tailor-made 
suits, travelling dresses, shopping 
costumes, walking suits, evening 
gowns, and separate skirts for 
general wear. 

BROAD.-O’-LAINE is woven with 
a special wear-resisting, pure-wool 
yarn, fast dyed, which gives it fully 
double the life of less carefully 
made fabrics. 

BROAD O’-LAINE possesses an 
unusually fine weave and a rich, 
lustrous finish. It has a particu- 
larly stylish and dressy appearance 
and drapes beautifully. 


BROAD-O'-LAINE comes in 
three weights and over 50 fashion- 
able shades of black, brown, navy, 
wine, myrtle, olive, champagne, etc. 
50 inches wide. Costs $1.25, $1.50, 
$2.00 a yard 

As a guarantee of the genuine, 
look for the trade-mark and quality- 
price on every 2% yards of the 
selvage. 

Ask for BROAD-O’-LAINE at the 
nearest store that sells Ladies’ 
Home Journal Patterns. If your 
own dealer doesn’t keep it, do nol 
accept a substitute, but Write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Samples and illustrated fashion 
booklet No. ro free on request, 


FRENCH & WARD 
58-60 Leonard Street NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK REG VS PAT OFE 





The New Eiderdown Cloth 


Dainty, downy Krinkledown combines 
fluffy warmth with fairy lightness, and is 
the one perfect fabric for children’s cloaks, 
baby jackets, baby blankets, robes, wrappers, 
kimonos, dressing sacques, etc. White, pink, 
blue, red, gray, 26 in. wide, 60 cents a yard — 
also 36 in. Look for trademark on the back 
of the genuine. 

Samples of Krinkledown and of Grizzlydown, its 
sister cloth, and Booklet No. A free on request. 


FRENCH & WARD, 58-60 Leonard St., N. Y. 














Feathersilk 


TRAD MARK 


Petticoats 





Made of the new Taffeta 


Feathersilk 


Light Strong 
Pure Dye 


For sale everywhere. Look and wear 
as if they cost four times as 


much as wn do. 


aE MePneR Ss 
> ” 
“yyy 


Syd py* 





This Trade Mark must be on the waistband 


Feathersilk, the New Taffeta, is for sale at 
all Lining Departments, Price 35c. a yard. 





| of color. 


What the 


Vew M 


The Ladies’ 


aterials Are 


By Harriet Edwards Fayes 






HE fabrics intended for street wear 
this season are of a decidedly serv 
iceable nature. The majority of 
the novelty suitings are more wear 
resisting than has been the case in 
several years. While this charac- 
teristic has been given particular 

attention by makers of reliable materials, 

beauty of color occupies an equally important 
position in materials of all kinds. 

Cloths for tailored garments are generally fifty- 
four inches wide, so that it takes from five to seven 
yards to cut a suit, according to the length of the 
coat and the style of skirt selected. For two dol- 
lars a yard a reliable quantity of fancy suiting 
should be obtainable, while plain broadcloth 
ranges in price from one dollar and a half to three 
dollars and a half a yard. Some of the cheaper 
materials are mixed with cotton, which makes 
them crease more easily than an all-wool fabric. 
Hence it is better to economize on trimmings than 
to save a few cents on the material. 

Fancy materials wiil be fashionable for the two- 
iece tailored suit, consisting of skirt and coat. 
These may be roughly divided into two classes, 
the worsted suitings and the fancy broadcloths. 
Worsted suitings are by far the more practical and 
serviceable for general wear, and so ) as as color is 
concerned are fully as attractive as the new broad- 
cloths. These suitings can be found in both plain 
and rough effects, as well as in solid and fancy 
colors, the latter being shown in artistic combina- 
tions of three colors, but so judiciously mingled 
that the whole effect is one of subdued and indefi- 
nite color, which will appeal strongly to the woman 
of refinement. Some of the combinations are blue, 
black and green; brown, black and green; brown, 
green and plum; blue, brown and burgundy, and 
so on through every conceivable variety of combi- 
nation. 

In plain goods the leading colors will be blue, 
brown and green, the latter of a bronze tint. These 

come in soft, warm, rich shades, which are well 
suited to cold-weather wear. 






The new designs include stripes, checks and 
plaids. ‘These are produced by two methods. One 
shows the combination of colors, and the other has 
the design produced by the weave. The chevron 
stripe, produced by the manner of weaving, is very 
stylish, and is shown in both solid and fancy colors. 
The chevron stripes are among the most attractive 
fabrics adapted to the tailored suit and separate 
skirt, and are comparatively easy to handle. The 
material itself may be used for the greater part of 
the trimming, the addition of velvet collar and 
cuffs being all that is required. 

Serges and Scotch cheviots in solid and fancy 
colors are both fashionable and serviceable ma- 
terials for suits and skirts. These come in the 
designs and colors already mentioned. 

Plain broadcloth should be used for the suit 
intended for formal occasions, and will require con- 
siderable additional trimming to lift it out of the 
realm of the commonplace. For this purpose silk 
braid of the same shade is excellent, and may be 
often used in combination with velvet and colored 
embroideries, the latter giving a touch of bright- 
ness to the fronts of the coat. 


Fancy broadcloth does not require so much 
trimming, the combinations of color in it being 
very similar to those shown in the worsted suitings, 
so that it can be largely self-trimmed. There is 
one thing to be said against fancy broadcloth, 
which is that many cheap velours-finished cloths 
have been made in the new designs, and these are 
certain to rough up, and give anything but satis- 
factory service, so that unless you are prepared to 
pay a good price for fancy broadcloth I should not 
advise your buying it. 

For the new waists there are plaid and Persian 
designs in taffeta and surah silk, which accord in 
coloring with the new cloths. The satin-barred 
plaids can easily be so arranged as to give the 
small-waisted and broad-shouldered effect. Some 
designers have given particular attention to form- 
ing the plaids so that they can be made to match 
without any great waste of material. 


It is a long time since surah silk has been fash- 
ionable, but many women will remember it for its 
excellent wearing qualities, and the new surahs are 
so beautiful in coldine that they cannot fail to 
meet the approval of the most exacting taste. 
Plain taffeta, surah and light-weight satin will all 
be used for separate waists. 

Other serviceable materials for the separate 
waist are made of a combination of silk and wool. 
These come in Scotch-plaid colorings, as well as in 
solid colors, the surface of the latter frequently 
showing the cross-bar or plaid effect produced in 
the weave. 

Among the new colored cotton materials for 
waists are plaid ginghams, which cost about fifty 
cents a yard, and are exact reproductions of silks, 
as regards both coloring and design. Both French 
and Tartan colorings are shown in these washable 
goods. 

For separate coats plain broadcloth, kersey and 
mohair plush, made to imitate fur, will be fashion- 
able, and will prove of great service, as coats of such 
materials can be made to do duty on a variety of 
occasions. 

Mohair plush, which is made to resemble certain 
kinds of fur, will be used for the long coat as well as 
for the more elaborate styles in short coats. Some 
of these imitation furs are so perfect that they can 
scarcely be distinguished from the genuine caracal, 
ponyskin and Persian lamb. The best quality 
of these plushes comes forty-eight inches wide 
and retails at from twelve to fifteen dollars a 
yard, 

The great advantage of a good quality of fur 
plush is its good wearing qualities. Of course, 
there will be many cheap plushes on the market, 
and great care must be exercised to secure a serv- 
iceable quality. If the material is purchased by 
the yard it is a good idea to take a sample home or 
to the tailor, in order to see if the wrinkles at the 
back stand the test of pressing, for if they come 
out the surface will have a different appearance at 
the seams, where the iron is so much used. The 
plush being more pliable than fur-skin, the coats 
made of it will hang in soft, graceful folds. Taken 
all in all, materials were never so well made, and 
though so light in weight and soft in finish they 
will wear extremely well. Even the heavy tweeds 
and serges are marvelously fine in twill and weave. 


What the New Colors Are 


By Mrs. Ralston 


'IE sense of color in clothes is really 
a gift and one that is indeed rare. 
Color to most women means 
simply a ‘‘blaze of sound,” as it 
were, which is unfortunate, as at 
least three-quarters of the success 
of good dressing lies in the bal- 
ance of color. By success in 

dressing I mean not only presenting one’s best 

appearance, but good taste as well, and last, but 
most important of all, good judgment i in the choice 

Then, too, the choice of colors selected 

by women for their clothes is an immense factor 

in economical dressing. 

This year all the colors are very soft, being taken 
from those shown in the paintings of Nattier, 
Watteau, and others of the French school in the 
eighteenth century. The primary color seems to 
be gray—which probably is no color at all—but it 
is the predominant note in all colors shown this 
season. Everything is gray-blue, gray-green, gray- 
brown, and there are even gray- reds. The combi- 
nations of colors are equally soft and low in tone. 
There are no striking colors, and in all cases any 
startling contrasts are to be avoided; everything is 
artistic, or very ‘‘tender,” as they say in France. 
An even happier way the French have of e xpress- 
ing it is ‘‘a marriage of color,’’ which, of course, 
implies only the greatest harmony. 

The deep, soft purples shading into browns and 
plum color are among the newest shades shown in 
cloths and velvets for street suits for the winter; 
these shades are more suitable for the coat and 
skirt suits for the woman over thirty years of age. 
Shades of these tones are relieved by a note of color 
in the waistcoats which are worn with the coats, 
or by a touch of some soft tone in the hat. Gray- 
blues in two or three tones can be combined with 
soft plum shades —the latter shading from the 
deepest tones. The absolutely hard shades or 
colors are not used at all in any material or for 
any purpose whatever. 





Purple, as a primary color, with which other 
tones are blended and arranged, will be a pre- 
dominant note this year; not for whole costumes, 
however, except in the soft mauves and lilac shades 
for house and evening gowns, but for hats, and as 
an accessory color with gray and the dark navy- 
blue cloths, and velvets for afternoon street 
costumes. For instance, with the semi-tailored 
costume of blue cloth, dark gray-mauve velvet, 
moiré or beaver hats will be worn. 

The pale shades of mauve and lilac will be favor- 
ites for gowns in the light- weight materials, such as 
veilings, gauze, chiffon, crépe de chines, etc.; 
these will be trimmed with a soft color of another 





tone and relieved by a touch of deep cream net or 
lace for the yoke. 

For the dressy gowns for younger people soft 
| combinations of color will be introduced in the 


girdles and belts; a pink-mauve will have a pale 
silvery-pink and ‘blue satin taffeta belt or girdle, 
draped and tied in soft bows; again, the entire 
foundation for semi-transparent mauve materials 
is often made of the palest, most silvery pink or 
blue, thus giving an iridescent effect to the gown 
that is charming. 

The color of street clothes will be generally dark 
and soft this winter, the blues, purples and plum 
shades and the soft, old red- browns predominating. 
With any of these colors much gray will be used 
for accessories, trimmings, etc., such as a hat of 
smoke-gray with a costume of blue or purple. A 
note of color is usually given by the fancy waist- 
coats which are so much worn with the coat-and- 
skirt suits; these waistcoats are made of silks, 
velvets and moiré satins in soft shades, toning with 
the material selected for the costume, but as a rule 
are quite different in general color. 


For the plain, practical, tailored clothes, the 
dark mixed grays and the finely-striped blacks, 
blues and browns will be generally used, relieved 
with a touch of color in the braiding. Black sou- 
tache of a small fancy mixed braid with just a 


thread of color may be used on the materials where | 


a small invisible stripe of color appears; hdwever, 
as a rule the flat silk or mohair braid in black, 
white or a soft self-tone is used for bimding the 
coat edges. 

Plain, dark three-quarter-length coats are worn 
with plaid or striped skirts. This is a combination 
which must not be used too daringly or vividly— 
that is, the plaid or stripe must be rather soft and 
indistinct or the effect will be too pronounced to be 
in good taste. With a black costume a hat and 
waistcoat of soft blue-gray or gray-green is lovely; 
while another pretty combination I saw the other 
day was a black broadcloth braided costume worn 
with a waistcoat embroidered in silver and old- 


green and a hat of black velvet trimmed with pale | 


écru plumes. 

‘*Tea-green,” which is one of the new shades, 
is almost a black-green, but with more gray in it; 
it is a color which combines beautifully with écru 
and looks well with the soft Nattier blues. The 
deep red-browns and the soft magenta shades are 
much used for hats to be worn with the gray mixed 

tailored costumes, or with the dark navy-blue 
gowns. Combinations of black and white will be 
very much seen, relieved with embroidery, fancy 
waistcoats and hats in the soft plum and green 
colorings. 

The separate blouse is separate only in name and 
form of making—not in effect—for the blouse must 
be a part of the costume as far as the color goes, 
unless it is white. A striped or colored blouse is 
kept strictly for the very simple morning shirt- 
waist to be worn with the coat-and-skirt suit, other- 
wise the blouse matches the skirt and jacket in 
color, though not always in material. 
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For 21 Years the Standard 


IS VELVET 


Chiffon weight and Chev- 
reaux (kid glove ) Finish 


Pat.Office) 

give it a drape unequalled for 
all dress purposes. Its 150 
shades make it an ideal trim- 
ming velvet. 


Look for Name on Selvage 


If unable to procure the 
genuine, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


N. Erlanger Blumgart & Co. 


New York 


The peculiar beauty and 
lustre of Velutina is best 
maintained by the use of a 
close-fitting lining in the skirt. 








Over one hundred dealers 
in America have told us: 


“HOME SILK 
MILLS BLACK 
TAFFETA 1s the 


best we ever saw. 
But you make ussell it 
at too little profit, and 
WE Won’t Do Irt.”’ 


Every one of these dealers sells 
| you poorer goods at big profit. 
Write us if you cannot obtain it; 
we will have your order filled. 


Home Silk Mills 


N. Y. Office Mills 
1 Greene Street Haverstraw, N.Y. 
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E i Ss’ THE INITIAL HOUSE 


Mdletuon’ 7 


|| @MBROIDERED | ETTERS. 


are the only direct imitation 
of genuine hand work, 


Don’t Ruin Your Eyesight 


and waste your time in tedious em- 
broidering when the “ Stitchon ” let- 
ters are quickly and easily attached 
to any garment or piece of household 
linen. These letters are embroidered, not machine 
wound, and posilively will not unravel. In 
Script and O/d English letters, 

| If your clealer does not keep our goods, send his name 
and we will see you get them. Write for free illustrated 
booklet “ The Initial House."" Send 2 cent stamp and we 
will mail you free sample. Mention letter you wish. 


G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York City 
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Always Tight! —Always Right! 


equally adapted for back, 
neck, sleeves, waistband or 
placket—never in sight — hold 
the edges close and smooth at all 


times. It’s all im the Triangle. Will not rust. 


EYES 


better than silk 
dealers ae by mail —any size 
Eyes 5c, with Spring 
Sold only in envelopes. 


front, 


PEET’S 70 
Invisible 
Different from common eyes 
loops — sold by all 
-black or white — 2 doz. 
Ilooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 























For Every Use 





-in Every Home 





















LININGS 


Here is what Hydegrade— The New Idea in Linings—offers you: A 
selection of high-class fabrics so complete in range of weave, finish, quality 
and weight that no matter when or where you need a lining or foundation 
material you can choose the right one from the Hydegrade group. 

It will fill your need better, cheaper and with more lasting satisfaction 
than any other fabric, regardless of name or price. 


Fach Hydegrade Lining is the best of its kind that can be woven. They possess all the dainty 
richness, the same feathery lightness and superior finish of fine silks and satins, but far surpass them 
Elegant in weave; unique in their characteristic beauty. 





15c to 45c the Yard 





Of the hundreds of everyday uses to which Hydegrade Linings may be put, a few 
are here given: For all Garment Linings, Petticoats, Drop Skirts, Underbodices, Kimonos, 
Dressing Sacques, Dust Coats, Quilts, Pajamas, Head Rests, Baby Dresses, Comfortables, 
Draperies, Foundations under Lace Bed Spreads, Pillow Shams, Centre Pieces, etc. 





Hydegrade handbag 














Use a Hydegrade 


fabric as a sofa 















of 
Hydegrade layette 








The woman of taste in dress or refinement in her home furnishings no 
longer thinks of using unsubstantial silks or satins, but calls for Hydegrade. 

As a dress lining, a drop skirt or petticoat, or any garment use, a 
Hydegrade fabric will combine elegance and durability; in fancy work, 
even of the most elaborate kind, it imparts richness and lasting beauty. 

In fact, your requirements cannot be too dainty or too remote for the 
perfect adaptability of Hydegrade Linings. You will surely find one made 
exactly for your purpose. 


Every Weave Every Weight 
Every Finish Every Shade 





Hydesr ade 


TRADE MARK 



















A dainty dressing 
sacque of Lucenta 
Satin, one of the 
Hydegrade group 


Be sure you see this trademark Hydegrade on 
selvage of every yard. It guarantees the gen- 
uine— insures sound worth and honest wear. 


All you do is ask for Hydegrade 


at the lining counter — then choose 
the quality or weave you desire. 


All 36 inches wide in one hundred 
shades, the prices ranging from 15 
to 45 cents the yard. If not at 
your dealer's, write us. 
Send Name and Address for Valuable Booklet 
“The New Idea in Linings” 











Whitten by an expert giving infor- 
mation every woman interested in 
sewing should have. Samples of 
goods also sent. Write to-day. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York —Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
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For New York Styles| 


Write to Bedell 


This 




























Brimful of Fashion Novelties 


Each model carefully and accurately described, so 
that every lady may have a complete and authoritative 
guide to every detail pertaining to correct dress. 


All the New York Styles 


No matter how little you expect to spend, if you 
appreciate the saving of dollars — write for the 


Bedell Catalog — The Correct Fashion Guide 
It illustrates and describes truthfully. 


Tailored Suits $10.00 to $56.00 Winter Coats $7.50 to eH 
Stylish Skirts $3.00 to $25.00 Pretty Waists $1.00 to $15.00 


Special Offer 


To give new patrons 
an idea of Bedell pre- 
eminence we make this 
marvelous offer. Every 
order will mean a per- 

manent customer for us. 


Smart 
Coat Suit 


faiord’ 15 


Positive $22.50 Value 


Correct 

Fall Style 
(Exactly like picture) 
No. 1059 — This 
handsome,superbly 
tailored, high grade 
suit made of 
English Berkley 
cheviot, straight 
front, fitted back, 
yraduated saddlers 
straps on front and 
hack, beautifully 
tailor stitched. 
New French col- 
lar,velvet inlaid, 
braidand button 
trimmed. Man 
coat sleeve with 

fancy cuff. 


Coat Richly 
Satin Lined 
w Latest 
Parisian, 
closely 
plaited 
skirt, 
Stylish wide 
fold at bottom. 
Deep kilted 
welt seams, tailor 
stitched to yoke 
depth. Very full wide flare. 
Black, blue, brown. Customary 
$22.50 value, special 1 
; mail order sale 
How to Order.—Seud your measurements, and $3.00 
deposit — we will send the suit by express— balance 
$12.00 and Express charges, subject to your examina- 
tion, or if you send full amount we prepay express 
charges. 
OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 
As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you per- 
fectly and save you fully a third on your outlay 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


you take absolutely NO RISK — 
REMEMBER order with end freedom what 
you desire; any Bedell garment that does nol satisfy you 
fully, return promptly and we will refund the money. 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
— To your home, which means a big saving to you. 


Catalog contains blanks and simple* 
directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 


Attachment 
for Family Sewing 
Machines 


Every woman who owns 
a sewing machine should 
havea Krag Hemstitcher. 

The Krag is the first 
practical and only suc- 
cessful hemstitching 
attachment ever made for the family sewing 
machine. It does absolutely perfect work, quickly 
and éasily, and will last a lifetime. 


Sent postpaid on $2.50 e@ ordering, state style and 

receipt o price, make of your machine. 
We guarantee it to work to your entire 
satisfaction or we will refund your money. 

A Krag Hemstitcher will double the value of any 
sewing machine on which it is used. It enables you 
to make even the most inexpensive material rich in 
appearance by hemstitching. Mention make and style 
of your sewing machine and 


Write for Booklet and 
Samples of Hemstitching 


The booklet thoroughly describes the Hemstitcher and 
method of use, and shows numerous photograplis of garments 
produced by it. The samples of hemstitching show actual 
work <lone on a sewing machine with the Krag Hemstitcher. 


Universal Hemstitcher Co., 21 West 30th St., New York 



























WILSON HOSE SUPPORTER 


For Women and Growing Girls 


New principle. Loopand slides move with you. 
No snap, strain or jerk—no “ hose supporter feel- 
ing."” Worn with or without corset. Supports 
hosiery perfectly. Absolute comfort for active 
women or those who engage in athletic sports. 
If your dealer hasn't the Wilson, send to me. 
2 —_ web, 35c. Silk finish, 50c. Ask for free 
circular. 











A. M. WILSON, Cherokee, Iowa. 
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What Men Will Wear 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer 


mjUTUMN ordinarily brings the more 
sober shades in men’s dress to the 
fore, but the current season is an 
exception. Not only in the acces- 
sories, but also in suitings and top- 
coatings, the trend is markedly 
toward the more colorful treat- 
ments. Many contend, and justly, that fashion 
has set an altogether too austere standard in the 
ast decade or two. Recent innovations, however, 
indicate that radical changes are imminent. 

From this viewpoint let us consider formal even- 
ing clothes. The black-and-white scheme, endeared 
by custom and tradition, is yielding to the demand 
for the ‘‘different.” Smart tailors are fashioning 
the swallowtail of dark blue materials, while some 
extremists have adopted velvet collar, lapels and 
cuffs. The conservative mode ordains black 
fabrics, with collar and =m broad and faced 
with bird’s-eye silk to the edge, and plain-finished 
sleeves. The shoulders are of natural width, and 
the garment fits snugly about the waist. The 
trousers retain no suggestion of the peg-top effect 
recently in vogue, hang straight from the knee 
down, and are made sufficiently short to prevent 
the ‘“‘ break” or crease over the instep. They may 
be either single or double braided down the sides. 

Quite the most noteworthy departure in connec- 
tion with dress waistcoats is the abandonment of 
the oval front in favor of the V-shaped cut. Ex- 





| cept with elderly men the black waistcoat is under 


| the ban. 











The richest styles of waistcoat are of 
white-figured silk in floral designs, though the 
jlain white linen drill or piqué is equally good 
orm. The dress waistcoat is preferably single- 
breasted, has separated and moderately deep bot- 
tom points, and closes with three or four small 
pearl buttons. Cuff-links and studs may be of 
pearl, agate or moonstone. 

For lounge and business wear the favored cloths 
for autumn are distinctive in that they contain 
threads of various colors, particularly green, brown 
and gold. Olive is a specially smart shade, a com- 
bination of brown and green. Among the ac- 
cepted patterns are stripes and plaids, the former 
in inconspicuous shades, and the latter of the 
‘*shadow ” variety. 

We have had a season of long lounge jackets, 
contour-clinging at the waist and flaring over the 
hips, and a season of the loose, roomy box effect. 
The latest product of the tailors of class is a com- 
promise of the two, so far as outline is concerned, 
with a tendency toward shorter length. For the 
man of average height—five feet eight inches—and 
normal build the jacket measures thirty-one inches 
and is semi-form-fitting. The single-breasted gar- 
ment closing with three buttons has the preference. 
Probably the chief characteristic of the informal 
day suit is the wide stitching along the edges and 
on the pockets. Collar and lapels are broad, the 
latter being soft rolled instead of pressed flat, and 
short notched. At the bottom the front edges are 
rounded. A late development is to have the 
side pockets cut bias, with elongated flaps—that is, 
gracefully curved downward in front and narrow- 
ing toward the back. Trousers are narrower than 
heretofore, though an extreme in this respect is 
neither sensible nor fashionable. 

If the jacket be single-breasted the waistcoat is 
of the same material. If double-breasted it may 


The Journal’s Autumn 


Style-Book 


HE autumn Style- Book is now ready, 
and is, we think, just what our 
readers want—a complete pattern 
catalogue, attractive in form and 
helpful in contents. 

Phe cover is in soft colors and 








' illustrates one of the comfortable 
slip-on wraps that are so useful and becoming, and 
so much needed during the coming months by old 
and young alike. But this is not all in the way of 
color, as a double page will show some of the Paris 
designs in the charming combinations of color in 
which the French are particularly happy. Follow- 
ing this there will be a section devoted to the new- 
est and best styles of the winter, covering the wide 
range of dress, and showing designs adapted from 
the French to the needs and requirements of the 
American woman. There will street suits of 
every mode (as there is great variety this season), 
some with long coats, and skirts in draped effect, 
others with short coats and plaited skirts. And so 
it goes, as much variety being shown in storm-coats 
as in house-gowns, underwear and the hundred 
and one garments that are among the necessities 
of life. Nor is this wide scope confined to wom- 
en’s clothes—as the girls and children are quite 
as well provided for in all respects. In fact, all that 
could be done to help you we have endeavored to 
think of and accomplish. 

To sum up, the autumn Style-Book is a com- 
plete catalogue, showing garments for all sorts and 
conditions of people, designed on the newest lines 
and cut by the most advanced methods, with the 
result that they are not only good in lines, but are 
so simple to handle that they are easily and suc- 
cessfully made by the home dressmaker as well, 
which, after all, is the final test, for, as the old say- 
ing goes, ‘‘the proof of the pudding is the eating.” 

There is one thing that we want especially to 
call your attention to, and that is, that you must 
take your measurements according to our methods 
to obtain the correct size in our patterns. Clear 
directions and tables are included in this Style- 
Book, which we ask that you consult before order- 
ing a pattern. Let us say here, however, that in 
ordering women’s jackets, coats, waists, wrappers, 
etc., be governed entirely by the bust measure, 
placing the tape around the body loosely, and 
over the fullest part of the bust. In ordering 
women’s skirt patterns give both the waist and hip 
measurements. Never select a skirt pattern in 
which either measurement is too small. In order- 
ing misses’ and children’s patterns give their age, 
bust measure and length of back. 

Though the autumn Style-Book is better and 
more complete than ever, illustrating, as it does, 
the newest and best styles, we send it postpaid 
to any address upon the receipt of thirty cents. 
With it we include a certificate that entitles you to 
any fifteen-cent LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL pattern, 
so that the thirty cents includes the book and a 
pattern. Order the Style-Book, inclosing the 

rice, from the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIEs’ 

OME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


be of the same or fancy fabric. It is worthy of 
note that the day waistcoat is ye pe with a col- 
lar, indicating a return to the mode of three years 
ago, and closes with five buttons, one of which 
shows above the jacket. Straps and buckles are 
placed at the sides instead of the back, and some 
of the foremost tailors now omit them entirely. 

Some one has dubbed the shirt, cravat at oak 
lar ‘“‘the big trio,” and, truth to tell, any one of 
them can make or mar one’s appearance. For a 
grateful effect, when the cravat is of a somewhat 
vivid hue the shirt should be of modest shade and 
pattern, and vice versa. This rule, though it seem 
a piatitude, is worth remembering this season, in 
view of the degree of favor accorded to the more 
colorful cravats. Bishop and eminence are two 
shades of purple being much worn by the dis- 
criminating element, with rose, brown and green 
soqeeres in the order named. The smart four- 
in-hand is fashioned of a broad piece of silk folded 
in to form the band and having broad, flowing 
ends. It does not exceed two inches in width at the 
knot and is adjusted into a small, firm knot. This 
is made necessary by the advent of the fold collar 
with edges meeting in front. This collar is a trim 
model, fast winning its way to popular esteem. In 
the wing shape the drooping tabs are newest. The 

ke and the lapfront, being the most dignified 
orms, retain their place as the preferred collars 
for formal evening usage. Men who cannot wear 
either of them with comfort have an alternative, 
with fashion’s indorsement, in the wing collar with 
rounded tabs. Regarding the proprieties in cravat 
forms, the louste-handt now accompanies the 
frock or the morning coat on semi-formal occa- 


sions, while the Ascot is confined to severely cere- | 


monious functions, weddings in particular. It 
evidences a regard for the niceties of dress to have 
the formal cravat match the gloves in shade. 

Recently imported shirtings show a pronounced 
tendency toward embroidered effects. The exclu- 
sive coterie has elected the plaited shirt for informal 
day wear the year round. With figured designs the 
pattern appears in the centre of the plait. Scroll 
treatments, on the other hand, are so tailored as to 
show the pattern between the plaits and along the 
outer edge of the cuff. Separate cuffs are bad form, 
whatever the time of day. For outing purposes 
the flannel shirt is supreme, and the cuffs are 
doub‘ed to give them the requisite ‘‘body.’”’ In 
connection with evening dress shirts, clubdom is 
showing a predilection for the cluster-stud arrange- 
ment, in which three studs set close together 
appear a trifle below the centre of the exposed part 
of the shirt front. The idea prevents, to’an extent, 
the distressing habit even the best shirts have of 
bulging in front. 

The chief characteristic of the smart boot is its 
shorter forepart and a return to the military heel. 
Dress boots are made without toe-cap, and the 
ties on pumps are adjusted by the wearer, and 
not pressed flat. 

In hats the high silk has a medium bell and a 
rounded D’Orsay curl, while the autumn derby 
has a bullet-shaped crown and flat-set brim. 

NOTE — Readers of this page are invited to submit to 
Mr. Frazer any questions which perplex them regarding 
good form in dress. A stamp for reply should always be 
inclosed. Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


Directions for Knitting 
and Crocheting 


———___— 





ND now we have something enarely 
new to tell you about, and some 
thing we feel sure you will be glad 
to hear. For some time we have 
felt the need of presenting to you 
illustrations of the many pretty and 
useful articles which we have in 

knitted and crocheted work, so we are publishing 

an attractive catalogue which we will send to any 
address upon the receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
This tree of Directions, consisting of 





twenty-four pases, is quite distinctive, as it is not | 


only nicely 
design as well, showing a pretty sketch where me- 
dallions of Irish crochet are applied to a bolero. 
It contains illustrations of more than a hundred 
designs, giving a variety and assortment among 
which you are sure to find just what you want or 
require. Our idea in presenting this Cotslegue of 
Directions is merely to let you know that we have 
these designs, for which complete working direc- 
tions can be obtained for ten cents each from THE 
LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL Pattern Bureau. 

The articles are classified, some pages showing 
crocheted doilies and centrepieces, others the pop- 
ular Irish crochet insertions and medallions, and 
still others knitted garments that amount to neces- 
sities, such as sweaters and golf vests for men, 
women and children. 

Then there are the pretty, dainty little things for 
a baby that all women love to make, such as 
afghans, sacques, socks, caps, shawls, leggings and 
stockings. ther useful things are washcloths in 
many pretty designs, while daintier work is to be 
found in the new designs in old-time laces, such as 
the Rick-Rack, Hairpin and Netted varieties. 

Nor is this all, for quite a variety of beadwork is 
illustrated: Beaded bags, purses, belts and card- 
cases of all descriptions in the charming designs of 
our grandmothers’ time which have now been re- 
vived.. What is even newer in this beadwork is the 
use of large beads woven in coarse linen for por- 
tiéres, table-covers and pillows which are suitable 
for libraries, dens and porches. 

And now last in our list are children’s fancy cos- 
tumes which may be made of crépe paper—cos- 
tumes of all kinds, from ‘‘ Little Red Riding-Hood” 
of all time to our modern ‘‘ Peter Pan.” 

Illustrations of all these things and many more, 
for which we furnish directions at ten cents each, 
are to be found in this catalogue. And the best 
of the directions is that when it is needed a working 
diagram or guide-chart is given to help the worker. 

This Catalogue of Directions, from which the 
working directions can be ordered, will gladly be for- 
warded upon the receipt by us of a two-cent stamp, 
as it can be obtained only from the Pattern Bureau, 
THE Laptes’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 

How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 
Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns 
should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly 
authorized concern for the manufacture and sale of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


yound, but it has a charming cover | 
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Forty years of most 
exacting use under all 
conditions of washing and 
wear, always giving even 
more service than was 
reasonably expected of 

it, is the record behind every yard of 





(Hydegrade 


GALATEA 


Supreme among all wash fabrics; ideal for 
boys’ and girls’ suits and dresses, also for 
women’s outing suits and shirt waists. 
Wears like iron, its beautiful, fresh appear- 
ance, both in color aud finish, remaining 
after repeated washing. 

Dealers everywhere sell Hydegrade 
Galatea in an inviting line of patterns, 
stripes, checks and plaid effects. 20 cents 
the yard. Be sure that Hydegrade appeais 
on the selvage. A fine assoitment of 


Children’s 
Ready-Made Garments 


also await you at your dealer’s. Ask to see 
them. All patterns, colors and contrasts. 
‘They solve the problem of dressing children 
neatly and economically. 
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[Hydegrade | 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 
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LABEI. 
MEN KO 
Petes ete eetaa: 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 


Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 





If not at your dealer's, write. Send name 
and address for free samples, with valuable 
book about this and other Hydegrade fabrics 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 











PULLMAN | 


“ALL PURE IRISH LINEN” 


Handkerchiefs 


As a special introductory offer, and in order 
that you may prove to your own satisfaction, 
aud without trouble, the daintiness, softness 
and smoothness of texture of Pullman “All 
Pure Irish Linen ’’ Handkerchiefs, we will send 
2 plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs or 1 Pure 
Linen embroidered for 25c. 

These are as cheap, you will agree, as many 
cotton mixtures, but ‘All Pure Irish Linen”’ 
will always look richer, wash better and wear 
longer. The Trade Mark shown above is on 
every Pullman “All Pure Irish Linen” Hand- 
kerchief, aud this Trade Mark assures you 
that every Handkerchief bearing it will give 
equal wearing satisfaction and is every thread 
‘* All Pure Irish Linen.” 

We are the only manufacturers advertising a 
Trade-Marked Handkerchief and we do it be- 
cause our 72 years of handkerchief-making has 
given us reason to be proud of our production. 
Remember the Trade-Mark means that your 
last purchase will please you as much as 
your first, or we stand responsible. 








1908 Style Book FREE 


On request we will gladly send 42 
our 1908 Style Book showing ae 
many new, original, and Pap? 
attractive designs for « wrest? 
the coming season. FO oF 
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John Pullman & Co. ¢3-32% 
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e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering. taclutos, two 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 isit- 
ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samp'e¢s- 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Ostrich Feathers 


Our Trade Mark ° 
"ey Protects | irect from the Farm 
in California 
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You 


at Producer's 
Prices 


Cawston’s 


New Fall 
Catalogue Free 


Very interesting and instructive. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells complete history and 
methods employed in raising California 
ostriches, and how and why we grow and 
manufacture the finest plumes, boas, stoles, 
fans, etc., in the world. 

We received the prize medals at Paris, Buf- 
falo, St. Louis, Omaha and Portland. We 
have over 125,000 satisfied customers and new 
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Inspecting Cloth, showing tensile 


HESE factories, the finest in the clothing industry, enable senha te 
the C. Kenyon Company to give the highest value for a dollar 
that ever has been offered in clothing. A very novel idea 








a made this superiority possible. On that one idea is founded a new 
We are the only cetvich farm in the world system and new methods that mean saving and satisfaction to you. 
which conducts its own complete factory, thus s i 2 ¢ 2 i 
f insuring you superior feathers at a great sav- [his idea applies to the making of clothing those perfected 
ing in cost. Be sure to write to-day for our ° ° . : ° 
new fall catalogue and price list. scientific and manufacturing methods used in watch-making, 
AW STON shoe-making, and similar modern lines. This secures accuracy 







OSTRICH FARM and uniformity; raises the standard and produces finer clothing 
South Pasadena, Cal. for less money than ordinary methods. 
iin Something better and cheaper than the sweat-shop method was 4 comer of the cutting room. Every piece is 
American Farm necessary to carry out the Kenyon policy, for most clothing, both wapenen Se eee 
‘ready made” and “made to order,” is produced in sweat-shops; 
the sordid economies of which defeat their own object, depriving 
the workers of light, air, labor-saving devices, and even health. 
By the Kenyon plan each operative learns to do just one thing, 
and must do it better than it ever has been done before; generous 
light, scientific ventilation, perfected power machinery are provided, 
as well as special machines and original methods; also systematic 
inspection which insures the absolute accuracy of every operation. 
Each piece of goods after cutting is inspected and compared to stand- 
ards, then passed to those who do nothing but sew the first seams. Then 
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The longest row of sewing-machines in the 





an inspector makes sure that each seam is absolutely accurate and as the world, a double row at that. Only one of 
‘ P . ‘ ° . several on the various floors. Note splendid 
designer intended. Then on it goes for the next operations: Again in- light all around, 
spection, and so on through the whole factory some 50 or 60 inspected 
Pluckin operations. Thus each step is perfect and each worker attains a dexterity 


Cawston that is marvelous, saving time almost beyond belief. 
Plumes The most modern power machinery helps to save at every point. Some 








operations being 100 times as rapid as ordinary methods, yet better. The 
- THE LAWS OF THE final result is Better and Cheaper than the sweat-shop methods. The 
= nee Epe ~ Kenyon business has become the largest of its kind in the world. Thus 
MEDES AND PERSIANS the merit of the Kenyon Idea developed a great industry. 
alter not, neither does the Immense volume of output, peculiar machine equipment, specially trained 
quality of hand workmen and original methods are necessary to carry out the Policy 
as nowin operation. Years were passed in perfecting it. (The business was 
established just fifty years ago.) Attempts to equal it are likely to require One ee oe ce eae 


66 99 more capital and more years in experimenting than any one would risk. SPOPNy HORS ore 
ans owne Could you experience the brightness, cleanliness, and pure air of the re 

Kenyon Factories, portions of which are shown in the accompanying photo- 

Tr. . . , . Pn graphs, and then just glance into the place where in all probability some of your 

I oO continue the old price, clothes were made, you would insist that your dealer give you Kenyon products 

owing to serious advances which are 

| in silk and wool, would FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 

| mean a depreciation of Kenreign Raincoats, . $10 to $30 Silk-Rubber Coats, 

Kenyon Overcoats, . $10 to $50 Tourist Coats, 

Kenyon Light Overcoats, $10 to $25 Rubberized Coats, 

Hangwell Trousers, Cloth Raincoats, Prices $10 to $50 

seduced into. Stylish, novel and serviceable and all bearing the Kenyon label. 
Your retailer makes but 

a modest profit at $1.35 

per yard. 





quality, which under no 
circumstances will we _ be 





Inspecting finished garments: the final test, 
s . _ although there were many other inspections 
Our line for women is the largest and finest during the making. 

in existence—some are Paris styles, others 
more Americanized. Every demand for day or 
evening wear, for outdoor life in fair weather 
or storms is found in these modern, modish 
garments; suitable for automobiling, golf and 
all forms of travel or for calling, shop- 
ping, walking, church, opera, theatre 
or concert. 

No such satisfaction as these afford has 
ever before been possible for women, and the 
protection more than repays their moderate 
cost. They are at once the most necessary 
and most desirable additions to your ward- 
robe ever devised. Our Rubberized Coats 



























WM. F. READ & SONS CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 
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ye i =e a are odorless, the seams are cemented and of 
ive indoor and outdoor garments ; ee pay te 1a drese-make 
ourse Cé > mz a dress-maker. 
for the wee tots and for the grown- jw . oe be - _ by . a an aa ot" 
ups. Just what you have been Because oO the special equipme! ploy ~ 
wanting for Slumber Robes, in the Kenyon Factories such perfection is 
Dressing Sacques, Bath Robes, not obtainable elsewhere at any price. See 
Dresses, Skirts, etc. our coats and compare with other makes. 
Kimonos are recognized to be They are on sale at leading stores. Ask to 
the very best Outing Flannel see the‘‘Autumn Queen,’’avery popular style. 
made. They are woven exclusively 
of the famous ch attahoochee Samples of goods, style-books and descriptive 
oa Valley Cotton. Texture, the best. booklets are ready for all our Fall lines. 
$ Colors, brilliant and beautiful. Please specity which you are interested in, 
° y e ~2 -ej Int. and we will senc 1e proper books, als ° 
» Nap, soft and caressing. Pat you to a dealer who will supply you. 
terns, numerous and charming. 
Kimonos are easily 
C. KENYON COMPANY 





| Standard of the World. 























— : ; : . 33 Union Square, New York A portion of the offices (less than half), Private 
Your dealer either has Kimonos or can get them for Offices and Advertising Department on the 
Ete. you. Send us his address, and we'll send you samples. A series of Den Pictures entitled Revelries of a Bacheior left, samples ready to mail are seen in the 
ui EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia The Kenyon Style 548 sent free for the name of your “ Men folks’ clothier contes om @-SSmEIES 
, , » 
a AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 
a. 
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Style Book 


and 
Samples FREE 


If you will just fill out 
and mail us this coupon. 





Meyer Jonasson & Co. 
108 Fifth Ave., New York 


The name is known by a majority of Ameri- 
can women and it’s a Guarantee by itself for 
The Latest and Most Fashionable New 

York Styles. 
The Best Fit and Best Workmanship in 
Ladies’ Tailor-made Outer Garments. 


And for consistent reasonable prices in 


Suits, Cloaks and Separate Skirts. 


Made to Your Measure of High 
Grade Reliable Materials Only 


Relying on the intelligence of our customers 
has been the means of our success in business. 








If you have not yet traded with us, your 
first order will show that by fair, square and 
honest treatment — we endeavor to please 
you. And, we succeed too in keeping your 
trade by earning the reputation of a reliable 
house with which to deal. 


Direct from Our Workrooms to You 
make it possible for us to furnish you 


The Latest New York Fashions 


Made to your measure considerably less 
than the price of readymade garments in de- 
partment stores. In other words, we dress 
you elegantly at greatly reduced cost. 


@Recent re- 
ports from 
abroad and the 
opinion of the 
foremost mo- 
distes in New 
Yorkagreethat 
the favored 
materials for 
fashionable 
Fall wear will 
be mostly plain 
broadcloths 
and similar 
fabrics—black 
and leading 
shades. Fancy 
materials in 
subdued pat- 
terns, stripes 


will be favored 
for travelling 
and runabout 
garments. 


Our Fall 
Fashion Cata- 


all of the new 
models in 
Tailor-made 
, Walking 
Suits, $8.90 to 
$32.50. 
Jackets and 
Paletots in 
lengths from 26 to 54 inches made of Kerseys 
in Black and prevailing shades—boththe semi- 
fitting and loose styles, $5.90 to $25.00. 


Separate Skirts, which will be mostly of 
plain’ materials and some moderately toned 


iancy fabrics, $2.95 to $12.50. 


Tourist Coats, $6.75 to $15.00; Evening 
Garments, In Cape and Sleeve Models, $8.90 
to $25.00; Rain Proof Cloth Coats, 
$8.75 to $15.00. 


Correct illustrations and full descriptions of 
all these Garments in our Fashion Catalogue. 


We Prepay the Express on these Garments 
to Any Point in U. S.—to Your Home. 


g We guarantee the quality of every material 
used —that our styles are absolutely cor- 
rect and to Refund Your Money at Once 
if your purchase is unsatisfactory. 
FRE with our Catalogue of New York Fall Fash- 
ions, we will send you a large assortment 
of samples of the materials from which to select. 
Also our copyrighted “ Fit-reform’’ home meas- 
urement chart which is so simple that any member 


of your own family or a friend can take your meas- 
urements Correctly and gauge proportions perfectly. 











and checks | 








Write for this Fashion Book 
and complete outfit today to 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


108 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


\ Al ) loa 
Mir s. Nalston 


Drawings by Henrietta S. Adams 








Questions of general interest about dress will 
their full names and addresses. 


Night-Drawers with Feet 
My small boy of two years 
and a half will kick off the 
bedclothes at night. What 
do you advise in the way of 
nightclothes ? 
TROUBLED MOTHER. 


Make him little night- 
drawers, with feet, of flannel- 
ette or Canton-flannel. You 
can use THE JOURNAL pat- 
tern (No. 1400) for this pur- 
pose, price ten cents, select 
ing a sufficiently large size so as to allow ample 
length for his legs and feet. 
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Tan Shoes for Street Wear 
Is it true that during the coming winter it will 
be considered good taste to wear tan shoes on the 
street with tailored suits? REVELATIONS. 
Tan shoes bid fair to be as popular the coming 
winter as during the past summer. 


To Shorten or Lengthen a Sleeve Pattern 
Please tell me how to shorten sleeve patterns. 
As I have unusually short arms the sleeve patterns 
are always too long for me. 
HoME DRESSMAKER. 


In shortening or lengthening a sleeve pattern an 
equal amount must be taken out, or added, at each 
edge in order to preserve the shape of the pattern. 
If the pattern is too long shorten it by laying a 
plait of even width across the pattern at the elbow. 
Lengthen the sleeve by cutting the pattern at the 
elbow and separating the two pieces an even 
width at each edge so as to give the desired length. 


| To make the sleeve smaller at the hand and elbow 


| plaited ruffles of silk. 





take up the outside seam of the sleeve. 


A Comfortable Neglizgee Wrapper 

What pattern would you recommend for a 
useful, semi-loose wrapper of a suitable style for 
maternity wear? I don’t care for an Empire effect. 


Wrapper pattern No. 3333, price fifteen cents, 
will be suitable for your purpose. It includes 
a waist lining. The bolero effect trimming the 
fronts will help to disguise the figure. These 
can be trimmed with braid and the edges finished 
with narrow knife- 


Gymnasium Suits 
Has THE JOURNAL 
a pattern for a girl’s 
gymnasium suit with 
bloomers and a sepa- 
rate skirt? S. H. J. 
THE JOURNAL sup- 
plies patterns for 


x” answered on this page. 
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Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


How to Use Scap-Bark 

I intend to cut over my husband’s coat for my 
little boy. Itis quite soiled. How shall I clean it ? 

A JouRNAL READER. 

Soap-bark is excellent to use for wool materials. 
To prepare it for use pour a quart of boiling water 
over five cents’ worth of soap-bark; steep this 
gently over the fire for two hours, keeping the heat 
low, so that the water will not boil away; strain 
the liquid through a piece of cheesecloth into a jar, 
then empty the jar into a tubful of warm water, 
and wash the material just as if soapsuds were 
used; rinse in water of the same temperature, 
adding a little ammonia to this rinsing-water. If 
it is only necessary to remove some soiled spots lay 
the cloth on a smooth board and sponge carefully 
on both sides with the strained soap-bark liquor, 
then rinse in warm water with the ammonia. 


For an Autumn Bride 

Do you think a three-piece suit of Shantung 
pongee silk an appropriate selection for a bride’s 
gown? The quiet wedding is to take place in 
early October. AN ALABAMA GIRL. 

In your Southern climate such a suit should give 
you good service. A Northern bride would find a 
suit of broadcloth or worsted material more eco- 
nomical. 


A Divided Equestrian Skirt 

I have a last winter’s suit of mixed tweed, dark 
gun-metal gray in color. The skirt is nine-gored 
with a side plait at each gore, and the coat is a 
double-breasted, plain, semi-fitting box-coat. I 
need a riding habit. The coat will do as it is. 
Would it be practicable to remodel this gored skirt 
into a divided riding-skirt ? 

A Country RIDER. 

If your skirt measures four yards and a half 
around the bottom and the plaits are an inch and 
a half deep, you 
snould be able to 
use THE JOURNAL’S 
divided equestrian 
skirt pattern, No. 
2295, pricerscents. 
The fact that your 
material is gored 
will necessitate a 





number of seams, 











2295 
but if you press them 


spicuously. 


For College Wear 

I expect to enter 
college this autumn. 
Will I have any need 
for a sweater and a 
raincoat? I have two 
tailor-made suits. 
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gymnasium suits in 
sizes from four years 
up to a lady’s forty- 
inch bust measure. 
These patterns in 
all sizes consist of 
plaited bloomers, a 
blouse with high or 
open neck, and full- 
length or short 
sleeves. The girls’ 

















2978 2093 


| sizes, from four to twelve years, also include a 


logue contains | 





separate gathered skirt, and the pattern is No. 
2093, price 15 cents. 


Twins Dressed Alike 

I have twins, a boy and girl, two years and 
a half old. How can I still dress them alike, 
considering that the little boy must now wear 
bloomers ? COUNSEL SEEKER. 

You can still dress them alike, as the small girl 
can wear the bloomers as well as the boy. Make 
little box-plaited blouse dresses for them, closed on 
the side, and if you need a pattern send for No. 
2978, price fifteen cents. 


Arranged for Maternity Wear 

I have an accordion-plaited black silk skirt 
that I wish to make use of for maternity wear. 
Can it be arranged? QUESTIONER. 

Make a new belt of three-quarter-inch garter 
elastic. Take your waist measurement with this 
elastic, drawing it down several inches over the 
front while measuring. Find the centre of the 
elastic and the centre of the skirt. Pin these to- 
gether securely. Attach one end of the elastic to a 
window-ledge or table and draw it out to its fullest 
extent. Then gather the skirt to the elastic while 
it is still stretched out. Arrange the other end in 
the same way. When the skirt is in use pin it down 
securely in the front. 


New Autumn Materials 


Will you tell me the names of the new materials 


| and the colors that will be popular this autumn 


| and winter? 


ANGIE. 
Read the articles ‘‘ What the New Materials Are” 


| and ‘*What the New Colors Are” in this month’s 


issue of THE JOURNAL. 


2839 FRESHMAN-TO-BE. 

By all means take your sweater, and you will 
find a raincoat invaluable for knockabout wear 
and for many occasions. It should be of tweed, 
covert cloth, or cravenette, made semi-fitting, 
double-breasted, with a loose coat sleeve, and big 
patch pockets. If you decide to make one send 
for pattern No. 2839, price fifteen cents. 


A Grandmother’s Birthday Present 

I want to make and embroider something for a 
birthday gift for Grandma. What would be dainty 
and useful ? GRANDCHILD. 

Do you not think a dressing-sacque or kimono 
of violet-colored flannel or challis would be useful ? 
Finish the edges of the collar, sleeves and fronts 
with scallops, buttonhole-stitched with white silk. 
You can add more embroidery if you wish. Send 
for THE JOURNAL’S Style-Book, price twenty-five 
cents, postpaid; in it you will find illustrated a 
number of patterns for these, and, if you do not 
care for the suggestion above, it will help you to 
choose something else. 


The Proper Length of a Girl’s Skirt 
How long should I wear my dresses? I am five 
feet four inches tall, and fourteen years old. 
Mary P. 


The most becoming length at which a girl of 
your age should wear her skirt is just below the 
calf of the leg. 


To Lengthen a Plain One-Piece Dress 

How can I make several one-piece Russian 
dresses five inches longer ? I have material enough, 
but how shall I do it? The hem is only an inch 
and a half deep. A MorHer. 


Use the present hem for a false tuck, and to 
give the required length stitch an extra piece of 
the new material back of this tuck, first finishing 
it at the bottom with a hem. This hem should 
be of the same width as the false tuck. 


To Restore Faded Roses 


How can I restore the color to some faded pink | 


roses? I hope to use them to trim my brown 
velvet hat. ANGELICA. 

Cut off the frayed edges of your roses, 
straighten out the stems and tint them with 
water-color paints the desired shade. 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number, 
and inclosing the price as stated (ten or fifteen cents for each number) from the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts ; the 
bust measure for waists ; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 
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carefully these seams | 
should not show con- 











































































































































The Nemo Self -Reducing is the only 
perfect corset for the stout woman. It reduces 
the abdomen, without the slightest discomfort, so 
effectually that the skirt has to be taken in from 
3 to 4 inches when it is worn for the first time. 


The ** Self -Reducing Strap” reduces and supports 
the lower part of the abdomen, shaping the accumulated 
flesh below the corset into symmetrical lines. strap is 
attached to the “Graduated Front Steel”’ and held 
down by the “Double Garter Attachment.” It 

roduces a feeling of comfort and support, and gives the 
_ a permanent perfect mould. 
ysicians recommend it, because it gives a firm sup- 
port to women who are physically weak. 
ressmakers perme 4 it, because they approve of it 
as a foundation for a perfect-fitting gown. 

Because of its wonderful wearing qualities and of what 
it accomplishes, this corset at $3.00 is a more economical 
investment than three ordinary corsets at $1.00 each. 


Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 
Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 
Made of coutil, in white or drab; sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask your 

dealer; if he cannot supply you, send us three dollars, state 

model number, size and color, and we will forward the 
corset to you, 


KOPS BROS., Mfrs., 4th Avenue and 12th Street, New York 
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Earn YOU MONEY 





Would you like 
to make money in an 
easy, pleasant way 
during your spare time? 
V JE WANT a reliable 


woman to act as our 
agent in every locality 
where we have none, and 
we will give her the exclu- 
sive rights for her territory. 
You need not make any 
house to house canvass — you 
need not devote any stated 
time to the work. Just show our 
samples to your friends and ac- 
quaintances, forward their orders 
to us, and after you have delivered 
their goods, you keep your commis- 
sion money for yourself and send us 

the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in 
wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 
dren’s dresses, men’s shirts, etc. At present 

j} we have samples of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, 
for we furnish you samples and a neat case 
for them — without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that 

you are interested, we will! be glad togive you 
1 further details—amount of commission, etc. 
i Be the first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H.WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ENGRAVED 50 
0 WEDDING y 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,25. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Swift & Company 
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Every housewife prides herself on having 
clear, white linen. The best and surest way 
to keep your pieces white is to have them 
washed with nothing but Swift’s Pride Soap 
—a high-grade laundry soap made from carefully 
selected materials and pure vegetable oils. 
Swift’s Pride Soap washes easily and well —it lightens the 
labor of washday. 
For cleaning kitchen floors and woodwork, ice boxes, 
pantry shelves, cooking utensils and the like, use Swift's 
Pride Washing Powder—a pulverized soap that cuts the 
grease and dirt without effort. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 













































































A set of seven of these handsome post cards, beautifully illustrated in colors, will be sent to any address on receipt of two 2c stamps. The 
drawings are by Grace Wiederseim, the well known artist, who created the famous “Sun-Bonnet Babes.” Address, Swift & Co., Dept. A, Chicago. 

















Egg-O-See is the 


fz, Best Food 


Found in the Wheat 


Whole Wheat is recog- 
nized as man’s best food, 
and Egg-O-See is the best 

of all whole wheat foods— 
delightfully appetizing—ex- 
tremely easy to digest—abun- 
dant in natural nourishment— 
strengthening and invigorating. 





More Egg-O-See is eaten each day 
than all other similar foods combined. 
This is the strongest endorsement ever 
given a food. Costs no more than the 
ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 








Try Seven Ideal Breakfasts as out- 
lined in our “-back to nature” 
book, sent free on application. 











EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World 





































